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“  Jiminy  !  Not  a  dust  of  powder  left !  ” 

With  rueful  eyes  that  were  also  roguish,  Gaynor  surveyed 
a  moulting  powder-puff  to  which  the  down  only  clung  in 
patches.  The  papier  machd  box  which  contained  it  was 
empty.  Gaynor  plunged  the  puff  in  and  hopefully  rubbed 
the  bottom.  Not  a  particle  of  powder  adhered. 

Then  she  leant  forward  and  minutely  and  critically 
examined  her  face  in  the  small  glass  on  the  crazy  dressing- 
table.  It  was  old,  cracked,  had  cost  three- and-sixpence 
second-hand,  and  gave  back  its  reflection  darkly.  Not 
that  the  bright  young  face  it  mirrored  had  any  need  to 
consult  it  with  anxiety,  for  Gaynor  was  a  beauty,  as  natur¬ 
ally,  healthily  lovely  as  the  sweet  peas  she  grew  herself 
from  seed  and  which  now  bloomed  in  penny  pots  on  her 
window-sill.  Flowers  flourished  for  Gaynor.  Perhaps, 
insensibly,  they  knew  she  loved  and  had  need  of  them. 

But  she  was  not  thinking  of  flowers  at  all  just  now.  Her 
unpowdered  features  were  concerning  her  more  than  any¬ 
thing  else.  Her  mouth  was  a  perfect  Cupid’s  bow,  accent¬ 
uated  by  a  jammy  application  of  lip-salve ;  her  cheeks 
bloomed  with  the  radiance  of  youth  and  perfect  health 
plus  a  liberal  and  quite  un-needed  touch  of  Dor  in,  Rouge 
Brunette.  Artistically,  that  is  to  say  professionally,  Gaynor 
felt  herself  incomplete,  like  a  picture  in  need  of  “  fixing.” 
What  she  wanted  now  was  a  dust  of  Morny,  Rachel ,  and 
she  had  not  even  the  where-withal  to  buy  a  shilling  box  of 
powder ! 

She  shrugged,  laughed  at  herself,  for  in  spite  of  adver- 
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sity  Gaynor’s  spirits  were  always  at  a  hundred  not  out, 
ran  out  on  to  the  landing  and  leant  over  the  banisters. 

From  there,  she  called  out  in  her  high  clear  voice,  with 
its  slight  accent  of  the  stage  : 

“  Ma  !  I  say  1  Can  you  lend  me  a  little  flour  right 
away  ?  ” 

“  Of  course  I  can  !  I’ll  bring  it  up,  Miss  Brand.” 

Gaynor  shouted  her  thanks  and  pattered  back  to  com¬ 
plete  her  toilette. 

Followed,  the  sound  of  flopping  slippers  and  adipose 
panting,  and  Mrs.  Sidey,  Gaynor ’s  landlady,  came  into  the 
room.  In  one  hand  she  carried  a  bag  of  flour  and  in  the 
other  Gaynor’s  cheap  patent-leather  shoes,  preposterously 
high  of  heel.  She  held  these  out. 

“  Look,  dearie.  They’re  crackin’  something  cruel ! 
They’ll  give  you  away  at  once.  Ain’t  you  got  a  pair  of 
smart  dance  slippers  you  could  wear,  so  as  to  look  as  if  you’d 
just  stepped  out  of  your  own  motor  car  ?  ” 

Gaynor  laughed. 

“  I’d  have  to  get  a  fit-out  from  head  to  foot  to  correspond! 
I  can  sew  some  paste  buckles  over  these  cracks,  and  you 
won’t  know  them  from  Moicoff’s — a  three-and-a-half 
guinea  touch  at  the  very  least  !  Now,  which  way  shall  I 
wear  my  hat  round — back  to  front  or  sideways  ?  It’s  a 
tough  proposition  ringing  the  changes  on  these  agent-men, 
when  you  see  them  every  day  for  months  on  end  !  There 
now  !  That  ought  to  fetch  them — a  sort  of  Dolly  Varden- 
ish  effect !  Have  you  got  the  flour  ?  Can  I  fill  my  powder- 
box  ?  Whiroo  !  It’s  the  self-raising  kind  !  P’raps  it’ll 
give  me  a  rise  too.  I  need  it.” 

“  Well,  I  never  !  You  are  a  one,  Miss  Brand  !  You 
ain’t  goin’  to  put  it  on  your  face  ?  ” 

“  Why  not  ?  ”  Gaynor  gaily  applied  her  replenished 
puff  with  reckless  prodigality.  Even  the  death-white  of 
the  flour-dusting  she  gave  herself  could  not  detract  from 
her  genuine  loveliness.  “  There  now  !  ”  She  faced  round 
from  the  glass.  “  Don’t  I  look  like  a  nice  iced  cake — the 
kind  you  see  in  shop  windows  with  silver  balls  sprinkled 
on  top  ?  If  I  really  was  something  good  to  eat,  I  suppose 
I’d  soon  find  a  buyer ;  but  no  one  will  look  at  a  poor 
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chorus-girl  out  of  a  shop  !  I  shall  go  mouldy  before  I  get 
work  again  !  ” 

“  Never  mind  !  If  the  agent  has  given  you  a  special 
call,  perhaps  your  luck  will  turn,”  cheered  Mrs.  Sidey. 
“  And  I’m  sure  if  you  did  what  most  does — lunchin’  and 
goin’  on  the  river  with  lords  and  what-nots — you’d  be  up 
amongst  the  stars  to-day,”  she  added,  with  a  glance  of  real 
admiration  at  her  lodger.  “  I’ve  always  thought  that  it 
ain’t  good  business  to  give  men  the  go-by  like  you  do,  Miss 
Brand,  though  it’s  no  concern  of  mine,  I  know.  It  don’t 
pay  a  girl  to  quarrel  with  her  chances,  like  you  did  when 
you  went  and  threw  up  that  shop  at  the  Frivolity  last 
Spring - ” 

“  I  didn’t  throw  it  up,  old  dear  !  I  was  thrown  out — 
fired.  The  management  got  its  teeth  into  me.” 

“Yes,  and  for  why  ?  ’Cos  you  wouldn’t  go  out  with  a 
rich  old  swell  who  was  crazy  after  you.”  Mrs.  Sidey  shook 
her  head.  “  It  don’t  do  to  be  so  particular  when  you’ve 
got  to  make  a  name.  If  you’re  goin’  to  get  on  on  the  stage, 
it’s  no  use  ’avin’  the  ’eart  of  a  maid,”  she  imparted  sagely. 
“  The  ’eart  of  a  calculatin’  machine  is  the  only  thing  to 
get  you  there  quick.  I’ve  let  to  the  profession  all  my  life, 
and  I  know.  I’ve  had  girls  come  to  live  here  with  only 
one  pair  of  stockings  but  a  hamper -ful  of  swank,  and 
they’ve  left  in  motors  and  furs,  to  wear  coronets  !  But  .  .  . 
they  wasn’t  too  particular  .  .  .  and  not  a  patch  on  you  to 
look  at,  Miss  Brand.  You  don’t  make  enough  of  yourself, 
you  don’t.  I  should  take  some  of  that  powder  off  if  I 
was  you.  It  don’t  lie  regular  like  the  scented  kind.” 

Gaynor  dusted  her  face  with  her  handkerchief,  and  then 
promptly  put  some  more  on. 

“  Well,  I  don’t  look  very  particular,  anyway !  ”  she 
gurgled  mischievously. 

Her  irrepressible  smile  (the  same  smile  which  photo¬ 
graphically  had  earned  her  a  guinea  for  “Glisto  ”  dentifrice 
and  incidentally  had  helped  to  make  the  fortune  of  its 
proprietor)  flashed  out. 

“  Sometimes  I’d  like  to  make  a  clean  sweep  of  all  this 
rubbish.”  She  indicated  her  make-up  box  with  its  array 
of  dry  rouge,  grease  paints,  eyebrow  pencils  and  the  rest. 
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“  But  if  I  didn’t  put  it  on  I  shouldn’t  feel  dressed  !  Sort 
of  a  habit.  Only  a  really  successful  actress  can  afford 
to  go  about  in  daylight  with  a  face  as  nature  made  it.” 

“  Well,  nature  can  do  with  a  hand  most  times,”  pro¬ 
nounced  Mrs.  Sidey  ;  “  only  you  was  born  without  needin’ 
to  be  touched  up.  I’ve  always  thought  you’d  make  your 
fortune  on  the  films,  photographin’  like  you  do  such  a 
treat.” 

“  No  films  for  this  child  !  They  took  me  on  in  a  crowd 
once.  Guinea  a  day.  I  had  to  be  drowned,  suffocated, 
and  knocked  down.  I  was  sore  for  a  week,”  Gaynor 
recollected. 

She  sewed  the  last  buckle  over  the  crack  on  her  shoe 
and  slipped  her  feet  into  them. 

“  There  now !  I  must  fly !  Furnivall’s  said  eleven 
sharp,  and  it’s  quarter  past  now.  Back  to  lunch.  Wish 
me  luck  !  ” 

“  That  I  do,  dearie  !  You  deserve  it  if  anyone  does.” 

Gaynor  gave  the  kindly-hearted  creature  a  spasmodic 
hug. 

“  Fancy  you  saying  that !  ”  she  exclaimed.  “  And  I 
owe  you  for  five  whole  weeks,  too  !  If  I  don’t  get  an 
engagement  to-day  you’d  better  put  me  out  in  the  street 
and  keep  my  box  till  I  can  pay  you.” 

“As  if  I  should  !  You’ll  pay  me  when  you’ve  got  it,” 
Mrs.  Sidey  declared,  with  faith  and  fondness.  “  What’ll 
you  have  for  dinner  ?  ” 

“Oh,  caviare,  oysters  and  meringues — the  usual !  ” 
Gaynor  called  back  from  the  stairs.  “  Don’t  worry  about 
my  dinner.  I’ll  lean  over  the  banisters  and  smell  yours 
cooking  if  I’m  hungry.  Goodbye-ee  !  ” 

She  ran  downstairs  and  into  the  street,  humming  as 
she  went  in  an  odd  voice  whose  pitch  was  quaintly  flat. 
The  words  and  music  as  well  as  the  spirit  that  inspired 
them,  were  her  very  own. 

“  Life  is  a  test ;  give  of  your  best ; 

Fight  with  your  back  to  the  wall. 

Never  say  die, 

Laugh  and  don’t  cry  ; 

Get  up  again  if  you  fall. 
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Help  where  you  can,  woman  or  man, 

Stranger  or  lame  dog  or  friend. 

Don’t  stop  to  whine, 

Never  repine. 

The  longest  lane  turns  at  the  end  ! 

Hang  on  to  that ;  keep  a  straight  bat ; 

Grin  if  you're  bowled  all  the  same. 

If  egg  of  a  duck 
Is  just  your  bad  luck, 

Whatever  you  do,  play  the  game  !  ” 

Gaynor  would  have  faced  death  as  she  faced  life  or  the 
wolf  at  the  door,  with  a  brave  heart  and  that  same  song  on 
her  lips.  It  was  her  creed. 

Mrs.  Sidey  went  to  the  window  and  watched  her  down 
the  street. 

At  the  corner  of  it  she  saw  the  girl  stop,  stoop  down,  and 
pick  up  something  in  her  arms.  A  few  seconds  later  she 
was  back  again,  carrying  a  small  shivering  mongrel,  whose 
muddy  paws  had  marred  the  freshness  of  her  newly  washed 
muslin  frock. 

“  It’s  a  poor  little  puppy  !  ”  she  exclaimed  breathlessly. 
“  I’m  sure  he’s  got  distemper.  And  no  collar  !  No  one 
wants  a  dog  that’s  ill.  It’s  homeless.  And  someone  will 
take  it  to  the  dog’s  home  and  it  will  be  chloroformed,  if 
no  one  claims  it.  Keep  it  for  me,  Ma,  till  I  get  back.  We 
must  give  it  a  chance  of  life — the  little  thing  !  ” 

Mrs.  Sidey  opened  her  mouth  to  remonstrate,  but  Gaynor 
had  put  the  puppy  on  her  bed  and  run  out  of  the  room. 
She  was  now  half  an  hour  late  for  her  appointment. 

The  landlady  looked  doubtfully  at  the  sick  and  shivering 
specimen  of  cross-bred  doghood,  then  diffidently  offered  it 
the  tail  of  a  sardine  from  Gaynor ’s  breakfast  tray,  which, 
not  unnaturally,  it  rejected.  From  the  dog,  her  eyes  went 
to  a  cardboard  box  on  a  chair,  made  into  a  cat’s  bed, 
wherein  slept  two  ginger  kittens,  rescued  by  Gaynor  last 
week  from  a  water-butt  in  the  back  yard.  The  expression 
on  her  homely  face  grew  very  soft. 

“  First  it’s  kittens  what  ought  to  be  drowned,  and  then 
it’s  a  stray  dog  out  of  the  streets  !  ”  she  murmured.  “  She’ll 
be  bringin’  home  humans  next  and  puttin’  them  to  sleep 
in  her  own  bed.  Bless  the  girl’s  heart !  It’s  gold  !  ” 


II 

Furnivall ’s,  the  theatrical  agent’s  waiting-room,  was  full 
when  Gaynor  arrived  there,  late.  Usually,  she  had  to 
wait  for  hour  upon  hour  amongst  the  throng  of  chattering 
professionals,  like  themselves  masking  care  with  a  laugh 
but  keeping  one  eye  vigilantly  upon  the  big  door  marked 
Private,  from  behind  which  Furnivall,  an  alert,  dark-eyed, 
dapper,  volcanic  little  man,  would  pounce  at  intervals, 
exchange  hurried  greetings  with  everybody,  shake  off 
importuners,  perhaps  buttonhole  a  likely  client,  and  then 
jump  back  again  into  the  fastness  of  his  private  office  as 
suddenly  as  he  had  emerged.  And  the  long  wait  would 
begin  all  over  again.  Nothing  to  do  but  to  chatter  to  while 
away  time,  or  to  sit  down  on  the  shiny  seats  flanking  the 
wall  and  gaze  at  enlarged  autographed  photos  of  “  stars  ” 
who  had  shaken  off  the  thraldom  of  the  constant  quests 
for  an  engagement  and  would  never  look  back  or  in  to  Furni- 
vall’s  again,  since  they  were  no  longer  seeking  but  sought 
after. 

Today,  Gaynor  sent  in  her  card  by  the  office  boy.  Send¬ 
ing  in  her  card,  she  knew,  meant  very  little.  Furnivall, 
in  spite  of  the  memo  she  had  received  from  him  that 
morning,  might  have  forgotten  all  about  her,  especially  as 
she  was  already  late  for  her  appointment.  She  sat  down  to 
wait,  and  as  she  did  so  noticed  a  young  girl  beside  her  who 
was  patently  of  a  different  type  from  all  the  others  assembled 
there.  Obviously,  she  was  not  of  the  stage.  She  looked 
fresh  and  young  and  inexperienced.  Gaynor  would  have 
judged  her  as  seventeen  or  thereabouts.  She  was  more 
than  ordinarily  pretty,  with  the  fragility  of  a  rare  and 
dainty  piece  of  china.  Her  face  was  half  averted  and  she 
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was  quietly  crying.  Distress  of  any  sort  was  a  passport 
to  Gay  nor’ s  sympathy  at  any  time. 

“  I  say,  what’s  the  matter,  kiddie  ?  ”  she  asked  con¬ 
cernedly.  “  Up  against  it  %  ” 

The  pretty  girl  turned,  met  Gaynor’s  honest  and  friendly 
regard,  dabbed  at  her  eyes  and  tried  to  smile. 

“  Oh,  I’m  silly  !  ”  she  murmured.  “  I — I’m  just  un¬ 
utterably  hopeless,  that’s  all.  I  come  here  day  after  day 
and  wait  for  hours  and  hours,  and  no  one  takes  any  notice 
of  me.  I’ve  been  to  Blackmore’s  and  Denton’s  and  most 
of  the  others,  and  it’s  always  the  same.  I’ve  been  1-looking 
for  an  engagement  now  for  three  weeks — ever  since  I  came 
to  London.” 

Gaynor  patted  her  on  the  shoulder. 

“  Three  weeks  is  just  nothing  !  ”  she  consoled.  “  Good 
gracious,  kid,  I’ve  been  hunting  for  an  engagement  on  and 
off  all  my  life,  and  likely  to  go  on,  too  !  You’re  an  amateur, 
I  guess  ?  ” 

“  N-not  quite.  At  least,  I’ve  performed  in  public — for 
charity.  Everybody  at  Selbourne,  in  Kent,  where  my  home 
is,  told  me  I  was  quite  up  to  professional  form,”  quavered 
the  girl.  “  They  were  all  sure  I’d  make  my  fortune  on 
the  stage,  b-but  I  can’t  get  a  f -footing.”  She  lowered  her 
voice.  “  And  now  my  landlady  won’t  let  me  stay  another 
week  unless  I  pay  her  in  advance,  and  I  can’t  do  that 
because  I’ve  only  got  a  shilling  left.  I  expect  I  shall  have 
to  sleep  in  the  street  to-night.  I  daren’t  go  back  there 
except  to  fetch  my  box  !  ” 

The  tears  flowed  again — pretty  tears,  big,  diamond-like 
and  glistening.  They  hung  on  the  edges  of  her  long  lashes 
before  they  fell,  and  made  her  pathos  pretty. 

“  Goodness  !  I  wish  I  could  cry  like  you  do  !  ”  Gaynor 
remarked.  “  When  I  turn  the  waterworks  on,  which  isn’t 
very  often,  I  look  as  if  I’d  been  drowned  and  then  fished  up 
after  twenty-four  hours  or  so.  Of  course  you  can’t  sleep 
in  the  street.  You  can  come  home  with  me,  though.  I’ve 
a  suite  of  rooms  at  the  Savoy.”  She  smiled.  “  Anyway, 
I’ve  a  bed  to  sleep  in  and  a  basin  to  wash  in,  and  half  a 
tin  of  sardines  left  to  eat,  and  you’re  welcome  to  share,” 
she  went  on  cheerfully.  “  Things  might  be  worse,  or  a 
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great  deal  better  !  Ah — there’s  Mr.  Furnivall !  ” 

Furnivall  had  darted  into  the  waiting-room  and  was 
looking  round. 

Gaynor  jumped  up,  seized  the  other  girl’s  hand  and 
dragged  her  along  with  her.  |gj 

“  Here  I  am,  Mr.  Furnivall !  ”  she  cried  blithely.  “You 
sent  me  a  memo.” 

Furnivall  shook  off  a  rush  of  women  and  one  or  two 
importunate  men  with  blue  chins.  He  took  Gaynor ’s  arm. 

“  Did  I  ?  So  I  did.  Come  along  in,  dear,”  he  said. 
“  I  think  I  can  fix  you  up  at  the  Huguenot .” 

“  My  chum,  too  ?  ” 

Gaynor  gave  the  other  girl  a  friendly  push  forward. 
Furnivall  glanced  at  her  casually  ;  but  he  took  in  her  youth, 
freshness  and  daintiness  all  the  same. 

“  We’ll  see  about  that.  Bring  her  in.” 

He  led  the  way  into  his  office. 

“  It  happens  they  want  an  extra  girl  at  the  Huguenot ,” 
he  shot  at  Gaynor.  “  I  thought  of  you  at  once.  Someone 
showy — good  figure,  good  legs.  Voice  don’t  matter. 
Better  go  round  there  now.  You’ll  fall  in  right  away. 
The  piece  is  running  now.”  He  scribbled  on  his  card 
and  handed  it  to  her.  “  Ask  for  Parton,  the  stage- 
manager.” 

Gaynor  beamed. 

“  You’re  a  dear,  Mr.  Furnivall !  Hope  I  get  it !  ” 

“  Oh,  you’ll  get  it  because  I  haven’t  sent  anyone  else. 
No  use  bothering  him  with  a  crowd  of  duds.  Good-morning, 
dear !  Let  me  know  how  you  get  on.” 

Always  in  a  hurry,  he  hustled  them  towards  the  door 
again. 

“  My  friend - ”  began  Gaynor. 

“  Oh,  talk  to  Parton  about  your  friend,”  Furnivall  dis¬ 
missed  hurriedly.  “  She  don’t  take  up  much  room  and 
she’s  rather  a  peach.  Perhaps  he’ll  squeeze  her  in.  Ta-ta  ! 
Lunch  time  !  ” 

He  scuttled  back  into  the  waiting-room. 

“  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I’m  going  out  to  lunch.  Shan’t 
be  back  for  years  !  No  use  looking  in  again  today.  Nothing 
doing.  Sorry,  my  dear — nothing  at  all !  .  .  .  No,  dar- 
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ling  .  .  .  look  in  again  tomorrow.  .  .  Not  today  .  .  .old 

chap  !  Good-morn - ” 

The  door  closed  finally  with  a  snap. 

The  crowd  of  disconsolate  professionals,  most  of  whom  had 
been  waiting  all  the  morning  and  on  and  off  for  days  and 
sometimes  weeks,  drearily  departed. 

Gaynor  and  her  new  acquaintance  found  themselves  in 
the  passage,  and  in  the  street.  Gaynor’s  spirits  were  soaring 
She  hooked  her  arm  in  the  other  girl’s,  friendly  in  the  ready 
way  peculiar  to  theatrical  folk.  There  was  something  very 
appealing  about  the  pretty,  clinging  little  creature. 

“  Now,  we’ve  just  time  for  the  Huguenot  before  lunch  !  ” 
she  cried  exuberantly.  “  Never  say  die  !  Hope  on,  hope 
ever  ;  and  the  longest  lane  turns  at  the  end  !  That’s  my 
motto.  Cheerio,  kid — and  smile  !  ” 


Ill 


With  a  flourish,  Gaynor  presented  Furnivall’s  card  to  the 
stage-door  keeper  of  the  Huguenot  Theatre.  As  a  class, 
she  disliked  these  individuals  because  of  their  Cerberus- 
like  propensities  and  habitually  surly  manner  to  all  but 
principals. 

“  I  want  to  see  the  stage-manager,  please.”  She  spoke 
with  an  air  of  assurance. 

“  He’s  just  gone  out  to  lunch.” 

“  Well  then,  fetch  him  back.  We’re  leading  ladies,  and 
can’t  be  kept  waiting.” 

The  door-keeper  closed  one  eye. 

“  I  don’t  think !  You’d  better  call  back,  or  wait. 
There’s  a  rehearsal  at  two.  You’re  sure  to  find  him  in 
then.” 

“  We’ll  wait.” 

The  man  jerked  his  thumb  in  the  direction  of  the  corridor. 

“  You’ll  find  some  dress -baskets  to  sit  on  in  the  passage.” 

They  proceeded  to  the  passage  and  took  uncomfortable 
seats. 

Gaynor ’s  new  friend  sighed. 

“  What  a  pity  he’s  out  !  ” 

“  Not  a  bit  of  it !  ”  Gaynor ’s  tone  was  sprightly. 
“  Best  time  to  interview  a  business  man  is  about  three 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  He’s  feeling  comfortable  then. 
Managers  usually  lunch  from  one-thirty  till  three,  while 
girls  like  us  live  on  air  !  Are  you  hungry,  kid  ?  Why  don’t 
you  hop  across  to  a  Lyon’s  and  have  some  coffee  and  a 
bun  !  ” 

“  I — can’t  afford  it.” 

“  Can’t  you  ?  Same  here.  I  haven’t  the  money  for 

a  ’bus  fare.  Never  mind  i  We’ll  make  up  for  lost  time — 
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and  meals,  if  they  engage  us.  It’s  all  ups  and  downs  in 
this  life,  and  more  downs  than  ups.  The  only  thing  to  do 
is  not  to  get  blue.  Hullo  !  That’s  a  rhyme  !  We’re  not 
the  only  folks  who  are  roughing  it,  by  a  long  chalk.  We’re 
in  the  same  boat  as  explorers  just  before  they  find  poles  and 
those  sort  of  things.  All  but  frozen  out — last  crust — last 
gasp.  Then  they  plant  the  flag,  find  their  Depot,  and  it’s 
‘  See  the  Conquering  Hero  Comes.’  I  guess  you’re  not  used 
to  being  up  against  it  ?  ” 

“  I  never  thought  it  was  so  difficult  to  get  on  the  stage.” 

“  Plenty  of  room  at  the  top.  There’s  always  a  scrum 
at  the  bottom.  What’s  your  name,  kid  ?  ” 

“  Jerrie  Cheyne.” 

Gaynor  nodded.  “  It’s  a  good  programme  name. 
You’ve  got  a  programme  face,  too — the  sort  managers  like. 
You’ll  get  a  chance,  soon  enough.” 

“  Well,  agents  won’t  look  at  me,”  Jerrie  answered  dis¬ 
consolately.  “  They  all  ask  if  I’ve  had  any  experience, 
and  when  I  say  I  haven’t,  they’re  finished  with  me.  And 
yet  everybody’s  got  to  make  a  beginning  some  time  !  ” 

“  Of  course.  But  most  of  us  are  tough  old  pros  before 
we’re  twenty,”  Gaynor  explained.  “  I’ve  never  been  off 
the  stage  since  I  can  remember,  except  when  I’ve  been  out 
of  work.  Was  your  mother  an  actress  ?  Mine  was.” 

“  Oh,  no.  Mother  and  father  were  missionaries.  They’re 
dead.  I  was  brought  up  by  my  aunt  and  uncle  in  Kent. 
My  uncle’s  a  rural  dean.  I — came  away.  I  couldn’t  stand 
it  any  longer.” 

“  Were  they  unkind  to  you  ?  ”  Gaynor  asked  indignantly. 

“  N-no.  Not  really.  Only — there  were  reasons.  And 
it’s  so  dull — living  right  in  the  country.  Nothing  but 
Dorcas  meetings  and  old  people  and  visiting  the  poor.  I 
couldn’t  wait  for  ever  !  ” 

“  Wait  for  what  ?  ” 

“  For  Hugo.” 

“  Your  boy  ?  ” 

“  The  man  I’m  engaged  to.  He’s  out  in  India,  in  the 
Army.  He  only  has  his  pay,  and  he’s  stationed  in  a  horrid 
part  of  Burma  where  white  women  can’t  live  without  losing 
their  complexions  and  getting  fever,  and  there’s  no  chance 
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of  our  being  married  for  years.  I’m  twenty  now.  Hugo 
won’t  be  in  a  position  to  marry  for  three  or  four  more  years 
at  least,  if  then.  So  I — I  came  up  to  London.  My  uncle 
and  aunt  don’t  know  I’m  going  on  the  stage  or  they  would 
never  have  let  me  come.  They  think  I’ve  got  a  post  as 
companion  to  an  old  lady.  I  told  them  that.  Then,  when 
I’m  beginning  to  get  on  I  shall  write  and  break  it  to  them 
that  I’m  an  actress.  It’s  no  good  telling  the  poor  things 
now,”  she  excused  herself.  “  Auntie  has  a  weak  heart 
and  the  least  worry  upsets  her.  One  ought  to  consider  old 
people,  don’t  you  think  ?  ”  she  finished  naively. 

“Yes,  rather  !  ”  Gaynor  agreed.  “  Only — only,  I  always 
believe  in  telling  the  truth  out  pat.  Tarradiddles  never 
seem  worth  while,  and  lead  to  all  sorts  of  complications. 

Of  course,  if  it’s  to  spare  your  aunt - ”  She  broke  off 

doubtfully.  “  What  about  your  boy  ?  He  knows,  doesn’t 
he  ?  ” 

“  Well,  not  yet,  because  it  would  worry  him,  too,  I  expect, 
and  it  might  take  his  mind  off  his  work  and  upset  him. 
Hugo’s  such  a  dear,  but  he  has  most  romantic  ideas  about 
me.  He  thinks  I’m  too  little  and  young  to  take  care  of 
myself,  and  that  a  girl’s  place  is  at  home  until  she  marries. 
He  wouldn’t  mind  my  being  companion  to  a  nice  old  lady, 
so  I — I  let  him  think  the  same  as  Uncle  and  Auntie  do.  I 
shall  tell  him  by  and  bye  when  he  comes  home  on  long  leave, 
of  course,  but  that  won’t  be  for  three  years  quite.  By 
that  time  I — I  was  hoping  to  be  a  star,”  she  finished 
artlessly. 

Gaynor  ignored  the  simple  aspiration.  The  deception 
was  bothering  her.  This  Jerrie  kid  was  so  charming  and 
sweet.  It  seemed  such  a  pity  that  she  was  bolstering  up 
people  with  untruths.  It  didn’t  fit  in  with  her  pretty, 
innocent  little  face. 

“  Supposing  the  old  people  find  out  ?  ”  Gaynor  asked. 

“  Oh,  they  won’t.  It’s  not  the  least  likely.  They  never 
come  up  to  London,”  Jerrie  replied  easily. 

“  And  is  there  no  one  who  knows  what  you’re  up  to 
really  ?  ” 

Jerrie  flushed. 

“  Yes — one  person,”  she  admitted.  “  A — a  man.  I 
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had  to  tell  him  because  it  was  partly  on  his  account  I  left. 
That,  and  the  dulness.  He’s  in  love  with  me,  but  he’s 
married.  His  wife  is  in  a  lunatic  asylum.  It’s  all  rather — 
rather  tragic,  because  he’s  such  a  dear.” 

It  crossed  Gaynor’s  mind  to  wonder  whether  Jerrie 
described  every  man  of  her  acquaintance  as  “  such  a  dear.” 
Well,  she  was  only  a  baby-thing,  playing  at  life.  Gaynor 
felt  moved  to  a  friendly  protectiveness  towards  her  her¬ 
self — such  an  unsophisticated  little  kid. 

“You  don’t  seem  to  have  been  very  dull  in  the  country, 
after  all,”  she  remarked. 

“  It  would  have  been  unbearable  if  it  hadn’t  been  for 
him — for  Walter  Trentham,”  Jerrie  said.  “  He  used  to 
take  me  for  walks  and  drives.  Then  people  began  to 
talk — they’re  such  busy-bodies  in  the  country — and  so 
I  couldn’t  meet  him  any  more.  It’s  not  nice  to  be  talked 
about,”  she  decided.  “  I  told  him  I  had  better  go  away. 
He  was  dreadfully  upset.  He’s  the  sort  of  man  who  takes 
things  badly.  I — I  shouldn’t  even  have  told  him  where 
I  was  really  going,  only  he  frightened  me  rather.  He  was 
so  tragic.” 

Jerrie’s  vocabulary  was  limited.  She  described  any¬ 
thing  grave  as  “  tragic.” 

“  Perhaps  you — you  let  him  get  too  fond  of  you,” 
hazarded  Gaynor. 

Jerrie’s  eyes  widened. 

“  But  I  couldn’t  help  it,  could  I  1  We  just  met  fairly 
often,  and  it — happened.  His  feelings,  I  mean.” 

“  What  about  yours  ?  ” 

For  a  moment  the  child  looked  away. 

“  Oh,  I — I  wouldn’t  let  myself  go,”  she  replied.  “  It 
was  wicked.  Once  ...  he  kissed  me.  It  was  different 
to  Hugo’s  kisses.  I  felt  .  .  .  I — I  began  to  feel  as  if — 
But  I  never  let  him  kiss  me  again.”  She  spoke  resolutely. 
“  I — I  told  him  he  must  remember  that  he  was  married, 
and  his  duty  was  to  his  wife  and  mine  to  Hugo.  He — he 
said,  ‘  God  forgive  me — my  little  white  darling  !  ’ — like 
that.  It  made  my  cry.” 

“  I  believe  you  care  for  him — you  poor  mite  !  ” 

Gaynor  was  always  interested  in  other  people’s  love 
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affairs,  partly  because  she  had  resolutely  denied  herself 
sentimental  interludes  of  any  sort. 

“  I  might  have  cared.  I  told  him  so — if  he  hadn’t  been 
married.  But  you  can’t  love  a  married  man.  It’s  wrong.” 

“  Yes  ;  it’s  not  wise,  anyway,”  agreed  Gaynor. 

“  That  isn’t  quite  all,”  Jerrie  went  on.  “  Walter  only 
fell  in  love  with  me  after  I  was  engaged.  And  Hugo  is 
his  best  friend.  He’s  frightfully  fond  of  Hugo,  and  he 

blames  himself.  .  .  Of  course  Hugo  doesn’t  dream - 

It’s  quite  like  a  novel,  isn’t  it  ?  ”  She  spoke  with  a  certain 
relish.  It  was  romantic  to  feel  like  the  heroine  of  a  book. 

“  Too  much  like  a  novel  for  me.  I  should  prefer  a  love- 
affair  without  complications  if  I  ever  had  one,”  was  Gaynor’s 
comment.  “  Besides,  you  never  can  tell  how  these  sort 
of  things,  when  men  are  in  real  earnest,  are  going  to  pan 
out  in  real  life,  or  even  books.  Sometimes  they’re  just 
amusing — you  can  begin  or  leave  off  where  you  like  ;  and 
at  others — there’s  hell  to  pay  all  round  and  a  sort  of  general 
reckoning  up  at  the  end.  In  your  stage  life,  kid,  you’ll 
have  to  be  very  careful,”  she  imparted.  “  Take  my  tip, 
and  steer  clear  of  hangers-on.  They  buzz  round  a  stage 
door  like  flies  on  something  sweet.  You’ll  meet  all  sorts — 
antiques,  prowlers,  gilded  youths,  men  of  the  world  who 
are  out  for  a  good  time  and  nothing  else.  They  don’t 
think  of  theatre  girls  as  your  Hugo  man  probably  thinks 
of  you — like  beautiful  private  grounds  marked  ‘  Trespassers 
will  be  prosecuted .’  When  you’re  on  the  stage  it’s  different. 
The  stage  is  their  pleasure-garden,  and  we  girls  are  the 
flowers  in  it.  We’re  really  there  for  show,  but  some  of  the 
public  don’t  keep  to  the  paths.  They’ll  trample  on  the 
grass  in  spite  of  the  notices,  and  pick  the  flowers  when  no 
one  is  looking,  and  wear  them  or  throw  them  aside  amongst 
the  broken  bottles  and  refuse.  Even  if  they’re  hauled  over 
the  coals,  there’s  not  much  to  pay.  ‘  The  flower  was  there, 
and  I  picked  it.  What’s  the  damage  ?  ’  A  hand  in  the 
pocket  will  cover  the  cost  of  a  picked  flower  or— or  a  broken 
heart.  Take  my  tip,  and  guard  yours.  We’re  supposed — 
we  girls — to  understand  all  the  rules  of  their  game  and 
never  to  cry  c  How’s  that  ?  ’  if  they  haven’t  played  fair. 
The  first  rule  to  remember  is  that  it  is  only  a  game — to 
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them.  Whatever  they  may  tell  you,  they’re  not  serious. 
Do  you  get  me  ?  ” 

J errie  nodded  thoughtfully.  She  had  taken  in  every  word 
of  the  good  counsel.  Then  : 

“  I’ll  remember  that,”  she  registered,  and  added  very 
naively  :  “I’m  not  always  serious  myself.” 


IV 


At  two  or  soon  after,  the  stage  manager  made  his  appearance, 
saw  the  two  girls,  and  took  them  on  to  the  stage.  Gaynor 
was  exactly  the  type  of  show-girl  he  was  looking  for,  and 
she  was  taken  on  at  once.  She  could  neither  sing  nor  dance, 
but  she  was  spectacular,  taller  than  most,  full-figured, 
carried  herself  like  a  queen,  and,  in  the  front  row  of  the 
chorus,  in  flaunting  colours  and  an  eccentric  feathered 
head-dress,  she  would  immediately  take  the  eye.  She  was 
to  attend  for  rehearsal  for  the  rest  of  that  week,  and  to 
commence  on  Monday. 

Jerrie  had  been  standing  modestly  in  the  background 
while  the  interview  proceeded. 

“  Anything  for  my  friend  ?  ”  Gaynor  asked  at  the  first 
opportunity. 

“  ’Fraid  not.  She’s  too  little  for  the  chorus.”  All 
the  same,  Parton  had  already  taken  in  Jerrie’s  points — 
a  dainty  little  piece,  he  decided,  with  the  quietly  confident 
manner  of  a  potential  leading  girl.  He  knew  the  type. 
“  Can  you  sing  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“  A  little.” 

Parton  sat  down  and  vamped  “  XJn  Peu  d’ Amour.” 

Jerrie  knew  it,  and  sang  the  first  few  bars  in  a  bird-like 
but  breathless  little  voice.  Parton  stopped  her  and 
wheeled  round. 

“  When  the  orchestra  was  playing  you  couldn’t  get  it 
across  the  footlights,”  he  remarked,  and  shut  down  the 
piano  lid. 

She  masked  her  disappointment. 

“  If  the  band  played  in  a  whisper  it  would  sound  all  right,” 
she  replied.  “  And  I — could  lean  forward  like  this  ” — 
she  suited  the  action  to  the  word — “  then  everybody  would 
know  I  couldn’t  sing  very  loudly,  and  they’d  lean  forward 
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a  little  to  listen.  After  that,  I  could  dance.  May  I  show 
you,  please  ?  ” 

Her  artless  yet  assured  manner — it  reminded  him  of  a 
small  girl  at  a  party  asking  to  be  allowed  to  do  her  little 
dance — was  not  without  its  effect. 

“  All  right,”  he  consented  good-naturedly.  “  Let’s 
see  what  you  can  do.” 

To  Gaynor’s  surprise,  as  though  to  the  manner  born, 
Jerrie  slipped  out  of  her  skirt  and  stood  poised  for  a  moment 
in  tight-fitting  silk  knickers  such  as  dancers  wear  at 
rehearsal.  Then,  without  music,  lightly  and  faultlessly, 
she  executed  a  brief  pas  seul.  She  danced  like  a  fairy. 
Her  steps  were  good  and  her  acrobatics  and  poses  Russian- 
esque. 

“  A  born  dancer,”  thought  Gaynor. 

“  Born — and  taught,”  was  Parton’s  deduction.  And 
he  was  right.  A  celebrated  male  Russian  dancer,  just 
then  abroad,  had  taken  a  furnished  cottage  for  two  summers 
in  succession  at  Selbourne.  Jerrie  had  improved  the 
acquaintance,  practised  for  hours,  days  and  weeks,  and 
profited  by  every  stolen  lesson  he  had  given  her.  She 
had  kept  the  secret  of  these  lessons  to  herself,  and  not  a 
soul  had  been  aware  of  them  or  of  her  intimacy  with 
the  celebrity.  From  babyhood  she  had  had  a  natural 
aptitude  for  dancing. 

“  You’ve  been  well  taught,”  the  manager  commented. 

“  I  was  a  pupil  of  Lipski  for  two  years.” 

She  raised  her  big  blue  eyes  and  then  dropped  them. 

The  magic  name — it  was  one  to  conjure  with — had  its 
effect — that,  together  with  her  finished  dancing. 

“  Well,  we’ll  see  what  we  can  do.”  Parton  was  looking 
at  her  alertly.  In  Jerrie,  unless  he  was  mistaken,  was  a 
theatrical  ‘ ‘  find  ’ ’  indeed.  The  kid  might  be  worth  anything 
from  five  pounds  to  a  hundred  a  week.  “  Call  again  to¬ 
morrow  morning  at  ten-thirty.  I’d  like  the  chief  to  see 
you,”  he  said. 

Jerrie’s  face  fell.  She  was  unaware  of  the  impression 
she  had  made,  and  was  afraid  she  had  lost  her  chance. 

“  Oh,  won’t  you  engage  me  now  ?  ”  she  pleaded.  “  I 
know  I’m  very  small,  but  I  could  hold  my  head  high  and 
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wear  high  heels,  and  if  you  didn’t  put  me  next  to  a  very 
tall  girl  my  shortness  wouldn’t  notice.” 

“  You’re  not  built  for  chorus  work,”  Parton  replied 
shortly.  “We’ll  see  what  Hamilton  says.”  He  turned 
to  Gaynor.  “  Come  up  to  my  office,  Miss  Brand,  and  I’ll 
get  out  your  contract.” 

A  few  minutes  later  both  girls  were  in  the  street  again, 
blinking  in  the  sunlight  which  dazzled  after  the  semi-gloom 
of  the  stage. 

“  Cheer  up,  chummie !  ”  Gaynor  put  her  arm 
through  Jerrie’s.  “  There’s  nothing  to  look  so  cast  down 
about.” 

Jerrie’s  lips  quivered  pathetically. 

“  It’s  all  right  for  you.  You’re  engaged,”  she  said. 
“  I’m  no  further  on  than  I  was.  It’s  just  the  same — 
‘  Nothing  for  you  today,  my  dear  !  5  ” 

“  That’s  all  you  know  about  it !  The  man  was  keen  as 
mustard  about  you,  but  he  wasn’t  going  to  show  it.  He’s 
a  business  man,  my  dear.  Why,  I  couldn’t  get  an  aud¬ 
ition  with  Hamilton  himself  if  I  tried  for  a  year  !  He’s 
the  boss  at  the  Huguenot ,  and  only  engages  principals. 
There’ll  be  something  doing  tomorrow,  you’ll  see.  You 
dance  like  an  angel,  darling  !  How  on  earth  did  you  come 
to  be  taught  by  Lipski  ?  Surely  he  wasn’t  a  pal  of  your 
uncle,  the  rural  dean  ?  ”  she  gurgled.  “  I  always  heard 
Lipski  was  a  wild  lot.” 

“  Oh,  no  ;  he  was  quite  a  dear,”  answered  Jerrie  in¬ 
genuously.  “He  was  staying  down  at  Selbourne,  and  he 
first  came  to  a  charity  concert  in  the  village  where  I  was 
dancing,  and  after  that  he  took  such  an  interest  in  me, 
and  gave  me  lessons — quite  a  lot.  Oh,  I  am  so  hungry  !  ” 
she  broke  off,  as  they  passed  a  restaurant  from  which 
emanated  the  savoury  odour  of  roast  meats. 

“  I’m  famishing,  too  !  ”  agreed  Gaynor.  “  You’d  better 
come  home  with  me  and  finish  the  sardines.  You  can 
stay  with  me  tonight,  and  Mrs.  Sidey  will  send  her  husband 
round  for  your  box,  if  you’d  like  to  stop  for  good.  You’ll 
find  it  cheaper  to  live  with  another  girl  than  alone,  and 
I’d  love  to  have  a  chum.” 

Jerrie  looked  up  at  Gaynor  with  the  little  air  that  was 
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so  taking.  All  men  and  most  women  succumbed  to  it 
at  once. 

“Oh,  you  are  a  dear  sweet  thing  !  ”  she  cried.  “  I 
felt  absolutely  lost  and  miserable  this  morning.  I — I 
won’t  be  a  bother,  I  promise.  And — and  you  could  tell 
me  a  lot  about  the  stage,  couldn’t  you  ?  It  would  be  such 
a  help,  and  Uncle  and  Auntie  would  be  so  pleased  if  they 
knew,  because  living  with  you  would  be - ” 

“  Nearly  the  same  as  being  companion  to  a  nice  old 
lady !  ”  Gaynor  supplied  mischievously.  “  Only,  I’m 
not  a  nice  old  lady,  kid.  I’m  a  show-girl  at  the  Huguenot , 
don’t  forget !  It’s  a  rummy  comparison,  anyway.  Here 
we  are  !  32,  Lincoln  Street,  out  of  Waterloo  Road  ;  and 

that’s  my  bedroom  up  there,  with  the  sweet  peas  on  the 
window  ledge.  Second  door  on  your  right.  Run  straight 
up,  take  off  your  hat  and  make  yourself  at  home.  I’ll 
just  speak  to  Mrs.  Sidey  and  tell  her  I’ve  got  company.” 

Gaynor  proceeded  down  the  passage,  knocked  at  the 
kitchen  door  and  walked  in. 

Mrs.  Sidey  greeted  her  favourite  lodger  with  a  welcoming 
smile.  A  smell  of  hot  roast  beef  lingered  on  the  air. 

“  Any  luck,  dearie  ?  ” 

“  Rather !  Luck,  but  no  lunch !  ”  Gaynor  sniffed. 
“  They’ve  taken  me  on  at  the  Huguenot .  Three-ten  a 
week.  Commence  on  Monday.  And — and  I’ve  brought 
a  friend  home  with  me — a  little  kid  down  on  her  luck  and 
up  against  it.  The  horrid  woman  where  she  is  won’t  trust 
her  for  another  week.  I  have  told  her  she  can  share  with 
me.  She’s  sure  to  get  a  shop  before  long,  and  then  we  can 
hire  another  bed  if  she  stays.  You — you  don’t  mind, 
do  you  ?  She’s  just  a  baby-girl.  She  doesn’t  know  her 
way  about  a  bit,  and  I — I  want  to  look  after  her  like  a 
little  sister.” 

“  You’re  too  kind-hearted,  that  you  are,  Miss  Brand  ! 
And  trusting  too  much  as  well,  I  will  say,  although  you’ve 
been  in  the  profession  all  your  life.  It’s  a  funny  thing,  I 
said  to  myself  after  you  went  out  this  very  morning  and 
brought  back  that  dog  what  was  all  of  a  tremble  and  shake, 
and  now  as  perky  as  you  please,  tail  up — that  the  next 
thing  you’d  do  would  be  to  bring  home  a  human  and  put 
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her  in  your  bed,  which  is  only  my  words  come  true  !  I’m 
sure  I  hope  she’s  grateful — and  respectable,”  she  added 
with  stress. 

“  Of  course  !  Why,  she’s  a  real  lady  and  the  niece  of 
a  clergyman  !  ”  Gay  nor  informed  her  impressively.  “Wait 
till  you  see  her.  You’ll  fall  in  love  with  her  at  once.  No 
one  could  help  themselves  !  ” 

Mrs.  Sidey  decided  to  reserve  judgment.  She  took 
a  heaped  plate  out  of  the  oven. 

“  The  sardines  have  turned,”  she  announced,  “so  I 
took  and  kept  a  cut  off  my  joint  for  you,  dearie.” 

“  There  now !  Who  isn’t  a  kind-hearted,  trusting 
soul !  ”  cried  Gay  nor  exuberantly.  “Oh,  Sidey,  darling, 
do  get  another  plate  and  divide  it  in  two.  There’s  heaps  !  ” 

“You  run  along  up  then,  and  I’ll  follow  on  with  the 
tray  and  a  pot  of  tea  as  soon  as  the  kettle  boils.” 

Gaynor  joined  Jerrie  in  her  bedroom  with  the  cheering 
news  of  a  square  meal  to  come. 

Mrs.  Sidey  entered  shortly  afterwards  with  the  laden 
tray.  Gaynor  was  laying  the  table  and  talking  a  lot  in 
her  usual  breezy  way. 

Her  new  friend  was  installed  in  the  only  comfortable 
chair  in  the  tiny  room.  She  gave  Mrs.  Sidey  a  little  smile 
that  was  very  charming  and  ladylike,  but  it  lacked  the 
warmth  and  spontaneity  of  Gaynor ’s. 

The  new  puppy,  in  a  dog’s  world  of  joy  because  it 
had  found  an  owner  in  Gaynor,  and  not  having  reached  an 
age  of  discrimination  when  dogs  instinctively  know  their 
human  friends,  thrust  a  wet  nose  against  Jerrie’s  hand 
and  shot  out  a  loving  tongue.  He  was  an  ugly  little 
mongrel  with  a  tendency  to  mange.  Jerrie  gave  him  a 
little  surreptitious  push  away  from  her.  The  action  escaped 
Gaynor,  but  not  Sirs.  Sidey.  She  retired  below  stairs. 

“  No,  I  ain’t  fallen  in  love  with  you,  Miss  Jerrie,”  she 
decided,  “  though  there’s  lots  would,  I  daresay.  Silk 
stockings  and  a  hamper  full  of  swank  !  I  knows  the  sort ! 
Innocent !  I’m — not  so  sure  !  Anyway — not  for  long  !  ” 


V 


An  animated,  delighted  Jerrie  waited  impatiently  for 
Gay  nor  after  rehearsal  the  next  morning.  Her  own 
audition  with  Hamilton,  the  King  of  Musical  Comedy 
purveyors,  at  whose  sleepy  nod  or  beck  theatrical  reputa¬ 
tions  were  made  or  marred,  was  over.  Hamilton,  the 
entrepreneur  whose  perspicacity  was  never  at  fault,  who  on 
more  than  one  occasion  had  picked  an  unknown  player 
out  of  the  coulisses  only  to  prove  her  drawing  power  and 
deviltry  worth  a  thousand  a  week  in  receipts  to  his  box- 
office  ;  Hamilton,  the  coldly  calculating  merchant  man, 
the  proprietor  of  a  pleasure  garden  famed  all  over  the 
world  for  its  human  blooms,  had  approved  and  praised 
her.  Gay  nor  had  never  come  into  contact  with  the 
potentate  herself.  She  hoped  she  never  would. 

Overnight,  she  had  talked  fairly  frankly  of  the  theatre, 
its  customs  and  habitues ,  to  the  guileless  Jerrie.  Jerrie’s 
stark  inexperience  rather  appalled  her.  She  seemed 
entirely  innocent  as  to  the  realities  of  life,  and  in  some 
things,  so  far  as  Gaynor  could  discover,  was  as  uninformed 
as  a  baby.  Gaynor  registered  a  firm  resolve  to  constitute 
herself  a  faithful  watchdog,  ever  to  be  on  guard.  It  would 
be  easy  enough  to  look  after  Jerrie  so  long  as  they  chummed 
together. 

One  glance  at  her  little  friend’s  animated  face  was 
sufficient  to  tell  her  that  she  had  come  out  of  the  inter¬ 
view  with  flying  colours. 

“  Tell  me  all  about  it,  kid,”  she  invited. 

Jerrie  almost  danced  along  the  pavement. 

“  You’ll  never  guess  !  ”  she  cried.  “  I’m  engaged  ! 
They’ve  taken  me  on,  and  I’m  to  have  a  part  all  to  myself — 
a  little  song  written  in  specially  and  a  dance  or  two  ;  and 
my  salary  is  to  be  five  pounds  a  week  for  the  run  of  this 
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piece  and  a  new  and  better  contract  if  they  take  me  on  for 
the  next !  Oh,  isn’t  it  simply  splendid  !  Here  have  I 
been  cooling  my  heels  at  the  agent’s  for  weeks  on  end, 
and  now  all  of  a  sudden  a  jump-up  like  this  !  It’s  all 
through  you,  dear  Gaynor.  If  I  hadn’t  met  you  I  might 
still  be  crying  !  ” 

She  pressed  Gaynor’s  arm  affectionately.  Jerrie  had 
the  pretty  clinging  ways  of  a  kitten. 

Gaynor  returned  the  pressure. 

“  Rubbish  !  ”  she  said.  “  Your  own  talents  shoved  you 
forward.  You  can  dance,  and  you’ll  look  a  duck  on  the 
stage — so  dainty  !  Hamilton  saw  that  at  once,  I  bet. 
How  did  you  get  on  with  him  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  beautifully  !  He’s  very  quiet  and  sleepy,  isn’t 
he  ?  All  the  time  I  was  dancing  he  just  sat  there  with 
his  hands  folded  and  his  eyes  shut.” 

“  H’m !  That’s  only  his  way.  He’s  wide  awake 
enough,”  Gaynor  answered.  “  I  guess  there’s  not  much 
that  Hamilton  misses.  He’s  as  cute  as  they’re  made, 
and  as  hard  as  nails  !  ” 

“  Oh,  I  shouldn’t  call  him  hard  !  ”  Jerrie  contradicted. 
“  I — I  thought  he  was  quite  a  dear.  And  he  talks  gently — 
like  a  nice  old  purring  cat.  He  made  me  feel  at  ease  at 
once.  He  has  such  a  fatherly  way  with  him.  Do  you 
know,  Gaynor,  I  often  think  people  are  misjudged  and  get 
a  reputation  for  being  hard-hearted  and  all  sorts  of  things, 
when  perhaps  they’re  not  a  bit  ?  ” 

“  I  guess  Hamilton  hasn’t  earned  his  reputation  for 
nothing,”  Gaynor  replied  drily.  “  I  haven’t  met  him, 
but  I  know  plenty  who  have.  He’s  all  things  to  all  men 
and  different  to  every  woman.  First  and  foremost,  he’s 
a  Jew,  and  I  bet  he’s  like  the  rest  of  his  tribe — out  to  make 
a  profit  on  his  grandmother  if  the  chance  arose.” 

“  I  think  he’s  very  considerate,”  Jerrie  pursued.  “  And 
he  seemed  to  take  such  an  interest  in  me.  I — I  thought 
of  asking  him  to  see  you  as  well,”  she  finished  ;  “  but  I 
was  afraid  he  might  think  me  presuming.” 

“  Good  of  you,  chummie,  but  not  a  bit  of  use  anyway,” 
Gaynor  answered.  “  I  shall  never  do  more  than  one-two- 
three-and-a-kick  in  the  front  row  of  the  chorus.  I’m  just 
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a  show-girl  born  and  bred,  and  there’s  nothing  more  to  it. 
I  can’t  sing  in  tune  and  I  don’t  dance  more  than  three 
steps.  When  I  get  old  they’ll  shove  me  in  the  back  row, 
that’s  the  only  difference ;  and  I’ll  finish  up  by  being 
dresser  to  a  star — you,  perhaps,  who  knows  ?  I’m  not 
ambitious — not  in  a  material  sense,  that  is.  So  long  as 
I  can  pay  my  way  and  not  owe  anybody,  I’m  as  happy  as 
a  laddie.” 

“  But  don’t  you  want  to  make  a  name — or — or  marry 
a  lord  ?  ” 

Gaynor  gave  a  breezy  laugh. 

“You  funny  kid  !  My  own  name’s  good  enough  for  me 
— printed  in  a  line  all  amongst  the  rest.  Chorus  t  Mesdames 
Seymour,  Vavasour,  Vivian,  Brand,  etc.  As  for  a  lord — 
I  should  tell  him  to  run  away  and  play  S  I  remember  I 
had  five  coronets  laid  at  my  feet  all  at  once,  and  just  as 
I  was  choosing — I  woke  up  !  ” 

Jerrie  was  looking  at  her  with  her  head  on  one  side. 

“  I  don’t  think  you’ve  made  the  most  of  your  oppor¬ 
tunities,”  she  said  thoughtfully.  “  You’re  always  joking, 
aren’t  you  ?  Don’t  you  ever  want  things  for  your¬ 
self  ?  ” 

What  sort  of  things  ?  ” 

Money  and  pretty  dresses  and  jewellery,  and  good 
food.” 

“  I  confess  I’ve  a  hankering  for  food  and  plenty  of  it 
when  I’m  hungry,”  said  Gaynor. 

“  We’ll  have  dinner  at  a  restaurant  to-night — and  enjoy 
ourselves  !  ”  cried  Jerrie  spiritedly.  “  I’ll  pay.” 

But  you  haven’t  got  any  money.” 

Yes,  I  have.  We’ll  have  lunch  and  then  we’ll  go 
to  a  Bond  Street  fortune-teller ;  and  to-night  we’ll 
dress  up  and  have  dinner  at  a  really  smart  place,  and  drink 
each  other’s  health  in  champagne !  ”  Jerrie  pursued 
exuberantly. 

Gaynor  stopped  short. 

“  Gone  off  your  rocker,  kid  ?  ”  she  inquired  quaintly. 

“  Of  course  I  haven’t !  I’m  only  a  little  excited.  But 
I  really  and  truly  have  some  money  now.  They  paid  me 
in  advance — at  least  Mr.  Hamilton  gave  me  ten  pounds 
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to  go  on  with.  I  told  him  I  was  hard  up,  and  he  arranged 
it  at  once.  He  isn’t  the  least  bit  mean  !  ” 

Gay  nor  gave  a  low  whistle  of  astonishment. 

“  Gee- whiz  !  You  must  have  bewitched  him  !  ”  she 
cried. 

“  Perhaps  I  did.  Anyway,  he  was  most  encouraging 
and  kind.  He  asked  me  to  lunch  with  him  tomorrow — 
to  talk  over  my  new  part,  he  said.” 

Gay  nor  looked  troubled. 

“  Did  he  ?  I’m  sorry  to  hear  that.  You  must  take 
care  of  yourself,  Jerrie,”  she  cautioned. 

“  Of  course  I  will.  But  I  couldn’t  refuse,  could  I  ?  ” 

“  I  suppose  not.  Only,  remember  he’s  a  man  of  the 
world  and  a  business  man  at  that.” 

Jerrie  nodded. 

“You  motherly  old  Gaynor  !  I’ll  be  ever  so  prim  and 
proper,  I  promise.  Oh,  look !  Here’s  a  restaurant. 
Shall  we  go  in  ?  ” 

Gaynor  was  about  to  suggest  that  a  modest  “Lyons” 
would  be  more  suited  to  their  means,  but  J errie  had  already 
gone  ahead  through  the  vestibule,  attached  herself  to  a 
waiter,  and  located  a  table.  She  felt  in  her  element  at 
once.  She  was  susceptible  to  any  new  environment. 
The  highly  charged  atmosphere,  the  scent  of  savoury 
Continental  cookery  and  expensive  perfumes,  stimulated 
her  pleasantly.  She  looked  around  her  at  the  well-groomed, 
blase  men,  many  of  whom  had  turned  from  their  own 
companions  to  admire  Gaynor  and  herself  as  they  picked 
their  way  between  tables  in  the  wake  of  the  waiter — 
young  men,  old  men,  amorous  men,  indifferent  men  ;  and 
at  the  pretty  women  whose  perfumed  garments  were  like 
the  petals  of  gorgeous  flowers  in  the  pleasure -garden  of 
life  of  which  Gaynor  had  spoken.  She  liked  the  tune  the 
band  was  playing,  and  hummed  beneath  her  breath. 

“  Oh,  I  like  this  place  !  ”  she  exclaimed.  “  Have  you 
been  here  before  ?  What  is  it’s  name  ?  ” 

“  Romano’s — where  all  the  successful  stage-folk  feed,” 
Gaynor  informed  her. 

Jerrie  gave  a  little  wriggle  of  satisfaction  and  patted 
the  cluster  of  curls  each  side  of  her  head.  Her  glance 
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wandered  here  and  there  amongst  the  women,  measuring 
glances,  making  comparisons,  studying  their  poses  and 
affectations.  Finally  her  eyes  came  back  to  Gaynor. 
She  smiled  with  intense  satisfaction  and  leant  across  the 
table  towards  her,  in  the  manner  of  one  who  is  about  to 
impart  a  tremendous  discovery. 

“  Do  you  know,”  she  whispered,  with  a  quaint  naivete 
which  almost  discounted  the  confident  conceit,  “  that  you 
and  I  are  quite  the  prettiest  girls  in  the  room  ?  Oh, 
Gaynor,  isn’t  it  nice  !  ” 
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VI 


In  Jerrie’s  nature — curiously  childlike  in  some  ways, 
extraordinarily  perspicacious  in  others — there  ran  a  dis¬ 
tinct  streak  of  superstition  and  credulity.  She  believed 
in  omens,  mascots,  dreams  and  portents,  and  in  divination 
of  any  kind.  Now,  with  money  in  hand,  she  was  not  to 
be  deterred  from  a  visit  to  an  expensive  professional 
soothsayer,  and  after  lunch  insisted  on  Gaynor  escorting 
her  to  Bond  Street  in  quest  of  a  wise  woman. 

“  It’s  such  a  waste  of  money,”  Gaynor  protested.  “  Much 
better  put  it  by  for  your  trousseau,  kiddie.  She’ll  charge 
a  guinea,  quite.” 

“  Well,  a  guinea  isn’t  much  to  pay  for  being  told  what 
the  future  holds  in  store  for  you,”  Jerrie  replied.  “  Lots 
of  people  never  do  anything  important  without  consulting 
a  palmist  or  clairvoyant.  I  think  it’s  a  good  plan  myself.” 

“  But  they’re  mostly  frauds - ” 

“  No,  they’re  not.  It’s  a  gift.  There’s  an  old  cottage 
woman  at  Selbourne  who  has  second  sight.  She’s  quite 
wonderful.  I  was  almost  afraid  to  go  near  her.  She 
could  tell  what  your  thoughts  were  and  what  you’d  been 
doing,  and  anything  horrid  that  was  coming.  Here  we 
are — Madame  Ziska.  Psychometrist.  Let’s  go  up.  Even 
if  you  don’t  believe  in  it,  Gay,  it’s  such  fun  !  ” 

“Oh,  well — only  for  fun  then  !  ”  Gaynor  consented. 
After  all,  it  was  rather  a  joke. 

The  seer’s  parlour  fitted  in  with  her  preconceived  idea 
of  what  such  a  place  would  be  like.  It  was  dark,  and 
mysteriously  curtained.  A  dim  red  light  shone  from  a 
shaded  bowl  and  a  joss-stick  burned  before  a  gilt  Buddha 
on  a  stand. 

“  I  love  the  Oriental  touch,  don’t  you  ?  ”  whispered 
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Jerrie.  “It’s  so  thrilling!  I  hope  she  won’t  keep  us 
waiting  long.  I’m  beginning  to  feel  creepy  !  ” 

Madame  drifted  in  as  she  spoke — a  fragile  Frenchwoman 
with  peculiarly  luminous  eyes.  A  charlatan  she  might 
be  and  probably  was,  but  her  eyes  had  the  inward  look, 
the  true  indescribable  detachment  of  the  mystic.  She 
sat  on  a  low  stool  beside  Jerrie  and  Gaynor  and  took  a 
hand  of  each  girl. 

“  No,  I  do  not  read  the  palms — not  today,”  she  murmured. 
“  Sometimes  I  can  feel  and  see  without  lines  to  guide  me. 
You  ” — she  addressed  Jerrie — “  will  be  rich — but  oh, 
stupendously  rich  !  I  see  you  everywhere  in  beautiful 
gowns  and  wearing  jewels  that  are  wonderful.  I  see  you 
always  jewelled  and  richly  dressed.” 

Jerrie  clapped  her  hands  softly. 

“  That  must  mean  I’m  going  to  succeed  on  the  stage  !  ” 
she  exclaimed. 

“  On  the  stage,  yes.  But  there  is  great  success  off  it — 
a  high  position  and  everywhere  those  jewels.  They  are 
marvellous  !  But  before  you  wear  them  there  is  a  journey 
across  the  water,  and  you  will  hear  of  the  death  of  someone 
who  has  loved  you.  I  cannot  see  how  it  will  come,  but 
there  is  grief  and  a  great  agony.” 

“  Ugh  !  .  .  .  Agony  !  ”  Jerrie  shuddered. 

“  Not  for  you — the  agony.  It  is  for  the  person  who 
will  die,  whose  face  I  cannot  see.” 

“  Don’t  look  for  it !  ”  Jerrie  importuned.  “  I — I  don’t 
want  to  be  told  that  .  .  I  like  to  hear  about  the  jewels 
and  the  success  best.  Leave  out  the  rest.  .  .  What  about 
my  friend  ?  Will  she  be  successful  too  ?  ” 

The  seer  closed  her  eyes  and  then  opened  them  full  upon 
Gaynor. 

“  Success  comes — the  chance  of  it,  but  she  does  not  take 
it.  She  goes  on  a  journey  where  her  heart  leads  her. 
All  her  life  she  follows  her  heart.  And  I  see  trouble,  trust 
betrayed,  and  sorrow.  But  always  courage — great  courage 
in  the  face  of  adversity.” 

“  Can  you  describe  people  ?  Can  you  see  the  man  I 
shall  marry  ?  ”  Jerrie  interpolated.  Gaynor’s  nebulous 
future  was  not  attractive. 
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“  He  is  very  dark,  and  he  is  a  ruler.  Not  English — 
perhaps  Spanish  or  Italian.  I  cannot  see  him  very  plainly 
either.  He  is  not  here  yet.  .  .  He  will  come.”  She 
turned  to  Gaynor,  in  whom  she  seemed  more  interested. 
“  Beside  you  I  see  two  men.  One  is  very  tall,  and  his 
face  is  kind  and  steadfast.  He  comes  to  you  after  much 
trouble.  He  has  grey  eyes  and  dark  hair.  On  his  finger 
there  is  a  ring.  Wait ;  I  can  see  the  crest — it  is  engraved 
on  amethyst — a  cat — a  dog — no,  it  is  a  wolf.” 

“  Yes,  yes  !  That’s  it !  ”  cried  Jerrie.  “  Only,  you’ve 
got  our  auras  a  little  mixed  up,  Madame.  That’s  Hugo’s 
crest,”  she  told  Gaynor.  “  And  he  wears  an  amethyst 
ring  just  like  that.  Isn’t  it  thrilling  !  Describe  the  other 
man,  Madame  !  ” 

“  He  is  the  man  your  heart  will  go  to — all  that  you  have 
to  give.”  The  seer’s  eyes  had  not  left  Gaynor ’s  face. 
“For  him,  you  will  become  a  woman  and  travel  the  world- 
path.  He  is  brave,  but  also  cruel.  He  compels.  He  is 
a  big  man,  taller  than  most,  and  his  hair  is  like  fire.  The 
man  himself  is  fire  to  you,  and  you  are  tow.  You  will 
love  him  at  first  sight,  on  the  moment,  because  he  is  your 
destiny.” 

Gaynor  laughed.  She  was  not  impressed. 

“  I  don’t  know  a  red-haired  man,”  she  said.  “  And  I’m 
not  a  bit  likely  to  fall  in  love  at  first  sight.  At  least — 
I  shouldn’t  think  so.” 

“  Do  tell  me  some  more  !  ”  Jerrie  insisted.  “  Can  you 
see  me  dancing  on  the  stage  ?  Shall  I  be  happy  all  my 
life  ?  ” 

“You  will  be  content.” 

“  Oh,  well,  that’s  the  same  thing,”  Jerrie  decided. 

Madame  passed  her  hand  over  her  eyes  in  a  tired 
way. 

“  I  can  see  no  more  to-day,  and  I  will  not  charge  you,” 
she  said.  “  Only  partially  have  I  seen.  The  future  is 
shrouded.” 

Gaynor  got  up. 

“  And  a  good  thing  too  !  ”  she  said.  “If  we  all  knew 
what  was  going  to  happen,  I  guess  it  never  would  !  We 
should  be  forearmed.  Well,  I’ll  remember  about  the  fire- 
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haired  man,  Madame ;  and  if  I  meet  him  I’ll  steer 
clear.” 

“  Thank  you  very  much.  It  was  ever  so  interesting. 
And  I  hope  my  future  will  come  true.”  Jerrie  laid  a  guinea 
on  the  table.  “  Of  course  you  must  let  us  pay.  It  was 
worth  it.” 

Out  in  the  street,  she  said  : 

“  Wasn’t  she  wonderful !  She  even  described  Hugo  and 
his  ring  ;  only  she  was  mixed  up  when  she  said  he  was 
yours.  We’ll  go  again  another  day.” 

“  Not  for  me  !  It  was  mostly  rubbish,  I  thought.  You 
surely  don’t  take  all  that  seriously — about  your  Spaniard 
and  the  jewels  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  know.  I  liked  it,”  Jerrie  answered.  “  Do 
you  know,  I  worship  jewellery  !  I’d  love  to  have  heaps 
and  heaps  of  precious  stones.  They’d  keep  me  amused  all 
day — polishing  them  and  wearing  them  and  looking  at 
them  and  putting  them  back.  And  I’ve  only  got  a  string 
of  seed  pearls  at  present !  ”  she  added  dejectedly.  “  They’re 
in  my  box,  and  I’ll  wear  them  to-night  when  we  go  out  to 
dinner.  I  think  we  might  try  the  Savoy.  I’ve  read  about 
it,  and  I’d  like  to  know  what  all  the  best  places  are  like. 
Yes,  Gaynor,  we  must  go  !  Just  to  celebrate  our  good 
luck  !  ” 

“  We  could  do  that  at  home  and  spend  a  shilling,” 
suggested  Gaynor  moderately. 

“  Oh,  no  ;  not  to-night !  ”  protested  Jerrie.  “  To-night 
we’re  going  to  make  ourselves  look  pretty  and  rich  and 
successful.  It’s  so — so  depressing  in  that  mean  little 
room  !  ” 

Gaynor  looked  down  into  Jerrie ’s  bright  and  animated 
face.  Her  allusion  to  the  lodging  she  had  been  willing 
to  share  with  her  was  true  enough,  though  not  exactly  in 
the  best  of  feeling  or  taste.  Mean  little  room  in  a  back 
street  though  it  was,  it  had  constituted  Gaynor’s  strong¬ 
hold  against  the  world.  In  spite  of  sordid  surroundings 
and  adversity  which  would  have  broken  Jerrie ’s  spirit  at 
the  outset,  Gaynor  had  kept  the  flag  bravely  flying,  and 
never  cried  “Surrender”  to  the  temptations  without — 
the  battering  forces  of  seduction  which  assail  a  young 
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girl’s  soul — the  lure  of  men  who  can  pay,  of  honeyed  promises 
and  protestations,  and  a  dangerous  path  made  smooth, 
wide  and  facile  to  tread.  .  .  Always  she  had  held  the  fort. 

“  Well,  just  for  to-night,”  she  conceded,  solely  to  please 
Jerrie.  “  After  that,  cocoa  and  kippers  for  this  child  !  ” 


VII 


The  Savoy  was  packed  for  dinner.  The  diapason  of  many 
voices,  the  tinkle  of  silver  and  glass,  merged  pleasantly 
with  the  music  of  the  band  ;  the  sound  was  like  a  paean  of 
praise  to  Amphitryon. 

Jerrie  and  Gaynor  sat  at  a  table  at  the  far  end  of  the 
room,  opposite  the  balcony.  Jerrie  wore  a  white  frock  and 
her  seed  pearls.  She  looked  a  fairy  girl.  Gaynor  had 
miraculously  contrived  a  dinner-frock  out  of  a  cerise  saree, 
sent  to  Jerrie  by  Hugo  and  lent  specially  now  for  the 
occasion.  The  result  was  resplendent  if  a  trifle  bizarre, 
and  made  Gaynor  herself,  brilliant  enough  in  her  beauty 
at  any  time,  a  vision  to  attract  all  eyes. 

For  sheer  loveliness,  Jerrie,  sweet  and  petite,  could  not 
touch  her.  There  was  something  royal  about  Gaynor. 
Her  beauty  and  her  mien  had  a  touch  of  greatness.  The 
fine  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  shone  through  her  speaking 
eyes  and  about  her  smiling  lips.  In  spite  of  the  aids  to 
beauty  which  she  did  not  need  but  which  she  used  from 
force  of  habit,  since  her  actress-mother,  now  dead,  had 
taught  her  to  paint  her  face  from  her  fourteenth  birthday, 
she  looked  what  most  assuredly  she  was — a  girl  who  had 
kept  herself  fresh  and  unspotted  from  the  world.  Her 
charm  was  that  of  sheer  goodness.  Jerrie’s  attractions, 
to  the  experienced,  were  of  a  different  type  altogether. 
They  were  youthful  yet  sly,  young  yet  world-old  .  .  . 

Across  the  room,  at  a  table  facing  them,  the  eyes  of  a 
man,  ever  straying  in  search  of  youth  and  beauty,  had 
fastened  eagerly  upon  Gaynor. 

Over  her  glass  Jerrie,  too,  had  seen.  Nothing  escaped 
the  notice  of  those  seraphic  eyes  of  hers. 

“  Look  over  there,  Gay  !  ”  she  said.  “  There’s  your 
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fire-haired  man,  and  he  can’t  take  his  eyes  off  you.  Now — 
are  you  going  to  fall  in  love  at  first  sight  ?  ” 

“  Where  ?  ” 

Gaynor  set  down  her  glass  of  lemon  squash  (she  had 
refused  to  let  Jerrie  order  champagne). 

“  Over  there — at  the  sixth  table  by  the  window.  The 
man  with  the  very  dark  young  man.  He’s  simply 
staring  ...” 

Gaynor  lifted  her  eyes.  They  wandered  unconcernedly 
down  the  tables  until  they  came  to  the  ruthless,  forceful 
face  of  the  individual  Jerrie  had  indicated.  Beneath  her 
rouge  her  bright  natural  colour  ebbed  away.  Without 
it,  until  it  flowed  back  in  surging  wave  upon  wave,  she 
would  have  been  as  white  as  the  napery  upon  the  table. 
For  the  first  time  in  her  brave  young  fighting  life,  she  heard 
the  clarion  call  of  man  to  the  heart  of  a  maid,  and  that  in 
a  noisy  restaurant  where  she  could  not  cover  her  face 
with  her  hands  or  run  away  to  hide.  She  could  only  sit 
still,  benumbed  and  breathless. 

Serenely  oblivious  of  the  titanic  force  of  emotion  surging 
through  Gaynor — an  experience  which  in  all  her  life  would 
never  come  to  her — Jerrie  caught  at  her  arm. 

“  He’s  writing  !  ”  she  whispered  excitedly.  “I’m  sure 
it’s  to  you  !  Look  !  He’s  given  it  to  the  waiter  and  he’s 
bringing  it  across.  There  !  I  thought  so  !  How  thril¬ 
ling  !  What  does  he  say  ?  And  what  are  you  going  to 
do  ?  ” 

Gaynor  looked  at  the  few  lines  scribbled  on  the  folded 
menu-card  which  the  waiter  had  handed  her. 

With  a  huge  effort  she  steadied  her  voice. 

“  Tell  the  gentleman  there  is  no  answer,”  she  said. 
Then,  very  deliberately  and  quite  openly,  she  tore  the 
card  into  tiny  bits.  Jerrie  noticed  she  was  trembling. 

“  You’re  shaking,”  she  said.  “  Are  you  angry  ?  There — 
there’s  nothing  to  get  upset  about,  is  there,  Gay  ?  I — 
thought  it  might  be  .  .  .  amusing.” 

Gaynor  let  the  fragments  of  card  trickle  through  her 
fingers  on  to  the  floor.  The  action  was  indifferent,  but  her 
customary  sangfroid  had  deserted  her.  For  the  life  of  her 
she  could  not  have  brought  herself  to  meet  the  odylic, 
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masculine  force  of  the  regard  which  was  focussed  upon 
her. 

“  It  doesn’t  amuse  me,  anyway,”  she  replied  abruptly. 
“  The  man  wanted  to  pal  up — that’s  all.  Have  you 
finished  ?  Let’s  go.” 

Jerrie  picked  up  the  bill  and  paid  it.  She  was  reluctant 
to  leave  so  soon,  especially  with  adventure  in  the  air  ; 
but  Gaynor  had  already  got  up  and  was  halfway  down  the 
restaurant,  choosing  a  devious  route  in  order  to  avoid 
passing  the  table  where  the  red-haired  man  sat  with  his 
companion. 

In  the  street,  Jerrie  glanced  over  her  shoulder. 

“  Perhaps  he — they’ll  follow  us,”  she  said  hopefully. 
“  It’s  quite  exciting  !  I  do  wish  you  hadn’t  torn  that 
note  up  and  sent  no  answer.  You  made  it  so  final.  The 
dark  young  man  might  have  been  my  Spaniard  and  the 
red-haired  one  your  Destiny,  like  Madame  said  !  ” 

“  Well,  if  he  is,  I’m  steering  clear.”  Gaynor  spoke  through 
set  teeth.  “  Step  out,  kid.” 

She  was  walking  fast ;  even  so,  she  could  not  keep  pace 
with  the  beating  of  her  heart.  Jerrie  had  to  run  to  keep 
up  with  her. 

“  Don’t  tear  along  so  !  ”  she  panted.  “  You  aren’t 
afraid,  are  you,  Gay  ?  ” 

Gaynor  slackened  down.  She  was  not  afraid,  only 
trying  to  walk  herself  into  a  state  of  calmness. 

“  Of  course  I’m  not  afraid  !  What  of  ?  They  won’t 
follow  us.  Men  don’t  chase  girls  when  they’re  only  half¬ 
way  through  a  good  dinner  !  It’s  a  common  occurrence — 
trying  to  scrape  up  irregular  acquaintance  in  all  sorts  of 
ways  and  places.”  There  was  a  tinge  of  bitterness  and  a 
tremor  in  her  voice. 

“  But  they  might  have  been  quite  nice.  All  sorts  of 
romances  start  just  like  that — in  a  moment,  without 
warning.  That  man  may  have  fallen  in  love  with  you, 
and  now  you  may  never  see  him  again  !  Though  if  he’s 
your  destiny  really  and  truly,  you  will,”  Jerrie  added  with 
a  touch  of  superstition.  “  Did  you  like  the  colour  of  his 
hair,  Gay  ?  Wasn’t  it  vivid  red  ?  It  was  just  like  flaming 
fire — so  alive.  And  I  liked  his  mouth.  It  was  rather 
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cruel,  but  he  looked  so  strong.  He  would  be  so  passionate, 
making  love.  He — would  carry  you  away.” 

Gaynor’s  fluttering  pulses  were  beginning  to  steady 
down  at  last. 

“  What  on  earth  makes  you  say  that,  kid  ?  ”  she  de¬ 
manded  in  some  surprise.  “  You’re  only  a  baby.  How — 
how  do  you  know  how  different  men  make  love  ?  ” 

“  I  can  guess.”  Jerrie  did  not  commit  herself.  “  It’s 
a  kind  of  instinct  perhaps.  I’m  sorry  you  didn’t  speak. 
They  would  have  come  over  to  our  table,  I’m  sure.  And 
perhaps  we  could  have  gone  on  to  a  theatre.  It’s  early 
to  go  home  and  to  bed.  The  dark  young  man  had  a  glorious 
ring  on  his  finger,”  she  went  on  irrelevantly.  “  It  was  a 
magnificent  emerald  like  a  great  winking  green  eye.  It 
would  have  looked  lovely  on  a  white  hand  all  by  itself. 
Emeralds  are  my  favourite  stone.  And  then  rubies,  and 
sapphires — and — and  diamonds.  Oh,  Gay  !  Fancy  turn¬ 
ing  your  back  on  romance  and  adventure !  And  yet, 
you  don’t  look  a  bit  staid  or  dull !  Everyone  turns  to 
look  at  you  wherever  you  go.  I’ve  noticed  it.  Haven’t 
you  had  lots  of  love  affairs  ?  I  should  have  thought  you 
would  have  had  heaps — on  the  stage  and  all,  and  meeting 
men  galore  !  ” 

Under  the  lamplight  Gaynor’s  young  face  looked  wearily 
wise. 

“  On  the  stage  things  are  different,”  she  answered 
reluctantly.  “  Men  make  love,  but  they  very  seldom 
mean  love — though  I  hope  you’ll  never  understand  the 
difference,  kiddie.  That’s  why  I’ve  steered  clear  up  till 
now.” 

“  Yes.”  Jerrie  was  persistent.  “  But  a  girl  can  have 
love-affairs  all  the  same — little  ones,  I  mean,  just  to  make 
life  interesting  and  romantic.  She  needn’t  fall  seriously 
in  love  herself,”  she  qualified. 

Gaynor  shook  her  head.  She  was  grave  now. 

“  Little  love-affairs  to  you  or  to  me  might  mean  a  big 
smash-up  for  someone  else.  And  the  other  way  round, 
too.  I  can  lark  and  joke  about  most  things  in  life — but 
not  love.  It  seems  too  big  a  thing  to  me.  Perhaps  it’s 
because  it’s  mixed  up  with  babies  and  things  too  sacred 
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to  talk  about,  and  far  too  fine  to  be  squandered  or  played 
with.  I  couldn’t,  anyway.  I  couldn’t  space  myself  into 
chapters  or  divide  myself  into  little  packets,  and  give 
them  away  here  and  there.  It  would  be  me  in  one  big 
parcel — everything  I  had  to  give,  to  one  person  only,  and 
not  a  bit  left.” 

“  I — I’d  never  love  like  that.  I’d  stop  myself  if  I  felt 
like  it,”  decided  Jerrie.  “  People  say  it’s  silly  to  have  all 
one’s  eggs  in  one  basket,  and  I  think  it’s  just  as  stupid 
to  put  all  of  oneself  into  a  big  parcel  to  give  away.  Some¬ 
one  might  carry  you  loosely  and  drop  you  in  the  mud  ! 
For  instance,  Gay,  that  red-haired  man  at  the  Savoy. 
Just  suppose  you  cared  for  him  !  If  you  fell  in  love - ” 

“  Oh,  if  and  suppose  !  ”  Gaynor  tried  to  speak  lightly, 
to  assume  a  nonchalance  she  did  not  feel,  as  much  to 
convince  her  own  inward  self  as  Jerrie  by  her  side. 

Jerrie’s  pretty  face  was  teasing  in  the  darkness. 

“  But  I  don’t  think  it  is  ‘  if  or  suppose.’  Gay,”  she  said 
shrewdly.  “  Perhaps  you  are  running  away  because  you 
can’t  help  it  and  it’s  come  so  suddenly — just  as  Madame 
said — the  call  you  will  have  to  answer  in  the  end.” 

Gaynor’s  answering  laugh  was  high,  but  it  did  not  ring 
true. 

“  Well,  I’ve  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  it  to-night,”  she  retorted. 
“  If  the  parcel’s  done  up  it  isn’t  posted — or  even  addressed  ! 
Here  we  are — home  again !  Let’s  leave  it  at  that,  and 
turn  in !  ” 


VIII 


“  Wait  a  minute.  The  gas  is  turned  off  at  the  main  at 
ten.  Matches  on  the  mantel-piece.  Candle  on  the  wash- 
stand.” 

Gaynor,  herself  again,  groped  in  the  darkness.  Jerrie 
trod  on  a  kitten.  Both  squealed. 

0-oh  !  The  little  beast !  It’s  stuck  its  claws  right 
through  my  stocking  !  ” 

Gaynor  lit  two  candles.  The  second  was  an  extravagance 
in  honour  of  Jerrie.  Usually  if  she  sat  up  late,  which  was 
not  often  unless  she  was  renovating  a  dress  or  a  hat,  she 
managed  with  one  light  only.  She  picked  up  the  kitten 
compassionately. 

“  Oh,  Jerrie  !  You  hurt  its  little  paddy-paw  !  Poor 
little  beastie  !  Kiss  its  funny  little  furry  head  then  !  ” 

Jerrie  shuddered. 

“  I  couldn’t  !  They’re  such  ugly  kittens,  Gay.  Do 
put  the  animals  to  bed  !  Then  we  can  talk.  And,  would 
it  bother  you  if  I  wrote  a  letter  or  two  before  we  go  to  sleep  ? 
I’ve  just  remembered  it’s  mail  day  tomorrow.  Hugo  gets 
worried  if  I  miss,  and  that  makes  him  send  a  cable,  which 
he  can’t  afford.” 

“  Of  course  it  won’t  disturb  me.  I’m  not  a  bit  sleepy.” 

Gaynor  gave  the  kittens  some  milk  and  the  dog  a  biscuit, 
and  then  took  them  outside  into  the  passage.  First  she 
carried  the  kittens  to  the  warmth  in  the  hollow  of  her  soft 
neck  and  let  them  snuggle  there  before  she  committed  them 
to  the  cardboard  hat-box.  Then,  on  her  knees  she  fussed 
over  the  dog,  whose  mongrel  heart  was  inalienably  hers 
already.  She  caressed  him. 

“  Tomorrow  I’ll  take  you  for  a  run  in  the  park,  Peter 
dear.  And  I’ll  save  my  pennies  to  give  you  a  jaunt  in  the 
country — a  real  bunny  jaunt,  where  you  can  run  for  miles 
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and  go  mad  with  joy,  just  because  you’re  a  doggie  and  all- 
alive-oh  !  Be  sure  I’ll  do  my  best  for  you,  old  dear.  And 
directly  I  get  my  salary,  you  shall  have  bones — four 
pennyworth  of  meat-y  ones,  twice  a  week.  Funny,  mixed- 
up,  freaky  little  pup  !  Goodness  knows  who  your  pa  and 
ma  were  !  Your  body’s  a  scream  though  your  heart’s  all 
right.  Sleep  tight !  ” 

She  returned  to  Jerrie  in  the  bedroom. 

“  Don’t  you  like  animals,  kid  ?  ” 

Jerrie  had  started  to  brush  out  her  wavy  fair  hair  with 
a  silver-backed  brush.  Her  toilette  appliances  looked 
very  opulent  beside  Gaynor’s  poor  wooden-backed  variety. 
She  also  possessed  a  plenitude  of  dainty  clothes  and 
accessories. 

“  Oh,  I  like  them  in  their  proper  place  fairly  well,  when 
they’re  well-bred  animals,”  she  replied.  “  At  least,  if 
they  don’t  jump  up.  Cats  by  the  fire,  dogs  in  a  kennel, 
and  children  in  a  nursery — that’s  how  it  ought  to  be.  But 
I  don’t  like  mongrels  at  all.  I  couldn’t  make  a  fuss  of  those 
nasty  little  kittens  there  if  I  tried.  And  as  for  that  Peter 
of  yours,  Gay  dear,  he’s  a  hideosity  !  ” 

“  I  think  that’s  why  I  like  him  rather  extra,”  Gaynor 
remarked.  “  He  couldn’t  help  being  ugly.  Supposing 
you  had  a  funny  freak  of  a  child,  Jerrie — deformed  or 
frightfully  plain  ;  you’d  love  it  to  bursting  all  the  more, 
just  to  make  up  to  it  for  what  it  had  missed.” 

“  No,  I  shouldn’t,”  contradicted  Jerrie  with  swift 
decision.  “  I  hope  I  shall  never  have  any  children  ;  though, 
if  I  did,  I  don’t  see  how  any  of  them  could  be  ugly  or  a 
freak.  But  if  it  were,  I  couldn’t  bear  to  look  at  it,  I’m 
sure.  I’d  pay  someone  to  look  after  it,  and  forget  it  as 
quickly  as  I  could.  I  think  something  ought  to  be  done 
in  civilised  countries  to — to  legislate  about  putting  away 
freaks  and  eyesores  and  maimed  people,  and — and  nui¬ 
sances.” 

“  Oh,  you  can’t  mean  that  really  !  ”  Gaynor  protested. 
“  Even  a  State  or  cold-blooded  government  doesn’t  look 
at  it  in  that  light !  It  would  be  nicer  if  there  weren’t  any 
freaks  or  deformities  or  ugly  people  born  at  all,  but  we  can’t 
have  everything  perfect  in  this  world,  and  every  living 
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thing  has  a  right  to  go  on  drawing  its  breath.  You  might 
see  a  man  with  no  legs  and  think  he  ought  to  be  dead.  It 
doesn’t  follow  he  feels  the  same  about  it.  It’s  astonishing 
how  we  all  love  life  and  cling  to  it,  right  to  the  bitter  end. 
I  say,  what  a  lovely  petticoat !  You  have  got  some 
ripping  clothes,  Jerrie.  Did  they  give  you  an  allowance — 
your  uncle  and  aunt  ?  ” 

<£  No,.  Auntie  used  to  buy  my  things,  but  she  gave  me 
everything  I  wanted.  You  see,  they  haven’t  any  children, 
so  they  treat  me  like  a  daughter.” 

“  I  guess  they  must !  You  seem  to  have  stacks  of 
everything.  Didn’t  you  feel  upset,  leaving  the  poor 
dears  ?  ” 

Jerrie  shook  her  head. 

“  No.  They  have  such  a  lot  of  interests — church,  and 
flannel  petticoats,  and  visiting  the  sick.  I  was  wasting 
my  life  and  my  best  years.  They  didn’t  need  me.  That 
reminds  me,  I  ought  to  write  to  Auntie,  too.  It’s  rather 
a  bore,  having  to  invent  all  sorts  of  things  about  that 
imaginary  old  lady  I’m  supposed  to  be  living  with.  I’m 
so  afraid  I’ll  get  mixed  up  ;  though  I’ve  made  a  note  of 
most  of  the  things  I’ve  said  about  her  so  as  not  to  con¬ 
tradict  myself  if  I  can  help  it.” 

Gaynor  shook  herself  out  of  her  clothes,  put  a  comb 
through  her  short  dark  hair,  wriggled  into  her  nightdress — 
all  with  the  celerity  of  a  quick-change  artiste — and  curled 
herself  up  on  the  bed. 

Jerrie  got  out  writing  implements — a  Russia  leather 
case  initialled  in  gold  (a  present  from  the  man  in  India  who 
loved  her),  a  tortoiseshell  blotter  (a  gift  from  that  other 
one  who  was  Hugo’s  friend),  an  engraved  silver  safety 
ink-bottle  (a  Christmas  present  from  the  rural  dean),  and 
a  carved  mother-of-pearl  penholder  from  somebody  else. 

“  Great  Scott,  kid  !  What  a  paraphernalia  !  ”  Gaynor 
commented.  “  A  penny  bottle  of  ink,  any  old  nib,  a  sheet 
of  paper  and  blow  on  it  till  it’s  dry,  is  all  I  ever  run  to  ! 
You  ought  to  be  able  to  write  lovely  letters  with  all  those 
things  !  ” 

“  They  were  presents,”  said  Jerrie  complacently.  “  Every¬ 
body  seems  to  give  me  things.  But  I  find  writing  awfully 
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difficult  as  a  rule.”  She  nibbled  the  end  of  her  pen.  “  I 
just  begin  ‘  My  dear/  and  then  my  mind  goes  blank  and  I 
can  only  think  of  the  weather  and  uninteresting  things 
like  that.” 

“  I  won  a  prize  for  writing  once,”  Gaynor  imparted. 
“  It  was  a  guinea  for  some  verses  that  just  came  into  my 
head,  and  I  scribbled  them  off  and  sent  them  in  for  a  com¬ 
petition,  for  fun.  And  the  paper  actually  printed  them 
and  sent  me  the  money  !  ” 

“  Hugo’s  awfully  keen  on  poetry  of  some  kinds.  He 
knows  most  of  Kipling  by  heart.  It  seems  rather  rubbish 
to  me,  though — writing  in  verse  when  you  could  say  the 
same  thing  without  troubling  to  make  the  ends  rhyme. 
What  was  your  poem  ?  ” 

“  Very  ordinary.  I  sing  it  sometimes  to  keep  my  pecker 
up.  It’s  this  : 


‘  Life  is  a  test ;  give  of  your  best ; 

Fight  with  your  back  to  the  wall. 

Never  say  die,  laugh  and  don’t  cry, 

Get  up  again  if  you  fall. 

‘  Help  where  you  can,  woman  or  man, 

Stranger  or  lame  dog  or  friend — ’ 

and  so  on.  There  are  two  more  verses.  It’s  a  sort  of 
psalm  of  life.” 

“  Oh,  do  say  it  slowly  !  ”  entreated  Jerrie.  “  I’ll  copy 
it  out  and  send  it  to  Hugo.  It’ll  take  up  a  whole  page  if 
I  write  large.  I’ll  tell  him  a  girl  friend  of  mine  made  it 
up. 

Obligingly,  Gaynor  dictated  the  rhyme.  Jerrie  took 
it  down  in  clear  and  child-like  caligraphy. 

“It’s  awfully  good,  I  think,”  she  appraised.  “  It 
describes  you  yourself,  Gay.  You’re  just  the  sort  of 
person  who  would  ‘  help  where  you  can,  woman  or  man, 
stranger  or  lame  dog  or  friend.’  I  do  admire  you  !  ”  She 
spoke  genuinely  and  added  :  “  Of  course,  it’s  not  the  way 
to  get  on.  People  who  stop  behind  to  help  others  get  left 
behind  themselves.  Hugo  will  love  the  sentiment  because 
it’s  sporting.  Did  you  win  any  other  prizes  ?  ” 

“  Never  tried.  Oh  yes,  I  did.  A  woman’s  paper  Mrs. 
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Sidey  takes  in  offered  five  bob  for  the  best  way  of  using 
up  stale  bread,  I  didn’t  win  that  one  though.  I  put  ‘  Give 
it  to  the  birds  ;  ’  but  a  pudding  recipe  got  the  prize.  Get 
on  with  your  letters,  kid.  I  won’t  interrupt.  In  fact, 
I’m  going  to  sleep.” 

“I’ll  creep  in  ever  so  quietly,  and  not  disturb  you.” 

“  Push  me  out  if  I  spread,”  Gaynor  drew  the  coverlet 
over  her.  “  Tomorrow  we’ll  see  about  hiring  a  bed  all  for 
your  little  self.  We  can  get  one  for  half-a-crown  a  week — 
the  kind  that  collapses.  I  slept  in  a  chair-bed  on  tour  once. 
It  had  such  a  funny  habit  of  turning  into  a  chair  without 
warning  at  night,  when  you  were  in  your  deepest  sleep. 
I  used  to  dream  that  I  was  on  an  elephant’s  back  and  that 
the  brute  was  just  sitting  down,  and  I’d  wake  to  find  it 
was  only  the  chair  up  to  its  tricks.” 

Jerrie  was  easily  diverted  from  her  correspondence. 

“  I’ve  always  hankered  for  a  lovely  bed,”  she  said 
luxuriously.  “  I’d  like  a  gold  one — the  kind  you  see  film 
actresses  photographed  in,  like  royal  couches  or  thrones. 
And  I’d  like  silk  sheets,  all  embroidered,  and  yards  of  lace, 
and  pillows  threaded  through  with  wide  ribbon,  and  a 
marvellous  coverlet  edged  with  swan’s  down.  I’d  love  a 
bed  like  a  little  princess’s  !  ” 

“  H’m  !  And  I  daresay  many  a  little  princess  would 
give  her  eyes  to  exchange  her  purple  with  etceteras,  and 
her  Louis  somebody’s  bed  included,  to  sleep  in  one  that’s 
all  bumps  like  ours,  with  twill  sheets  and  a  horsehair  pillow, 
if  it  meant  being  free  and  an  ordinary  girl  like  us,”  was 
Gaynor’s  ungrammatical  comment. 

Jerrie’s  thoughts  still  dwelt  upon  the  glories  of  a  regal  bed. 

“Well,  Fd  change  tomorrow  from  myself  to  someone 
royal,”  she  said.  “I’d  love  to  be  a  princess,  king -des¬ 
cended  !  ” 

“  And  I’d  rather  be  a  peasant — with  a  baby  at  her 
breast.” 

Gaynor  turned  on  one  side,  screwing  herself  close  to  the 
wall  to  make  room  for  Jerrie  when  she  was  ready. 

Jerrie  seemed  loth  to  start  her  correspondence. 

“  Gay  !  Don’t  you  ever  say  your  prayers  ?  ”  she  asked 
curiously.  “  I  never  miss  mine.” 
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“  Oh,  I  say  prayers  of  a  sort,”  Gaynor  replied.  “  I  say 
long  ones  when  I  feel  like  it — but  not  very  often.  They’re 
generally  short  and  in  spasms.  God  understands  the  Morse 
code,  I  guess,  as  well  as  anything  else.  I’ve  got  a  sort  of 
signalling  code  of  my  own,  and  I  don’t  like  to  bother  with 
yards  of  petitions.” 

“  But  you  haven’t  said  any  to-night.” 

“  Yes,  I  have.  When  I  popped  my  head  out  of  the  window 
just  now  to  water  the  sweet  peas.  I  said,  *  Good-night, 
Big  Pal !  ’” 

Jerrie  looked  almost  shocked. 

“  I  say  the  prayers  I  was  taught,”  she  said,  in  a  set  little 
voice.  “  Just  the  same  ones  as  when  I  was  a  little  girl. 
Talking  like  you  did  sounds  irreverent.” 

“  Does  it  ?  I’ve  never  had  a  prayer-book,  you  see,  or 
anyone  to  teach  me  proper  prayers,”  Gaynor  confessed 
simply.  “  Maybe  God  doesn’t  mind  irreverence  if  the 
sentiment’s  all  right.  Nightie-night,  kid.  Don’t  lose 
your  beauty  sleep.” 

Jerrie  dipped  her  pen  in  the  ink  and  laboriously  com¬ 
menced  to  write. 

Gaynor  closed  her  eyes. 

Tantalisingly,  there  floated  over  her  senses  the  sound 
of  ghost  music,  of  violins  playing  from  a  great  distance  ; 
the  remote  tinkle  of  silver  and  glass  ;  the  babble  of  voices. 
In  spirit,  she  was  back  again  at  their  table  at  the  Savoy, 
one  face  only  before  her  vision.  .  .  .  the  face  of  the  strange 
man  whom  she  did  not  know,  who  yet  had  had  a  message 
for  her  nature.  .  .  Suppose  she  never  met  him  again  ! 
Or  suppose,  as  Jerrie  said,  he  was  her  fate,  and  she  did  ! 
What  would  happen  then  ? 

With  clenched  hands  she  held  her  night-gown  to  her 
breast. 

In  the  darkness  her  cheeks  burned,  and  there  was  chaos 
in  her  heart  .  .  . 
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IX 

“  My  dear  Uncle  and  Auntie, 

I  have  been  so  busy  that  I  have  had  very  little  time  for 
letter  writing.  The  Persian  cats  have  to  be  brushed  every 
day  and  also  the  parrot.  I  mean,  his  cage  attended  to. 
Then  I  do  a  lot  of  needlework  and  all  the  shopping,  and  Mrs. 
Venning  likes  me  to  read  aloud  for  two  hours  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  and  I  exercise  the  pugs.  There  are  two  of  them. 

I  am  getting  quite  fond  of  her.  She  is  so  kind  and  it  is 
just  like  being  at  home.  She  is  very  pleased  with  me,  I 
am  glad  to  say. 

I  hope  your  heart  has  not  been  troubling  you  lately, 
Auntie  dear,  or  your  rheumatism,  Uncle.  I  expect  you 
are  busy  with  the  Parish  Magazine  as  it  is  the  end  of  the 
month. 

Give  my  love  to  everybody, 

Your  affect,  niece, 

Jerrie.” 

“  Dearest  Hugo, 

It  is  very  late  as  I  have  been  winding  wool  all  the  evening 
for  my  dear  old  lady,  and  I  am  so  sleepy  I  can  scarcely 
hold  a  pen,  so  you  won’t  be  disappointed  if  I  write  you  a 
very  short  letter,  will  you  ? 

It  is  very  quiet  and  dull  in  this  old  house,  shut  up  with  an 
old  lady  (though  she  is  very  nice)  and  Persian  cats  and  a 
parrot  which  doesn’t  even  talk.  Sometimes  I  feel  awfully 
lonely  and  wish  we  could  go  for  a  nice  walk  together. 

With  best  love, 

Your  affect. 

Jerrie.” 
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“My  Beloved, 

I  have  just  been  writing  ‘  duty  ’  letters  to  Uncle  and 
Auntie  and  Hugo.  It  is  so  difficult  to  write  to  Hugo. 
Sometimes  I  feel  conscience-stricken  about  all  that  has 
happened  between  you  and  me  and  that  I  ought  to  tell 
him  everything  ;  and  then  I  get  so  depressed,  though  I 
hide  my  feelings  and  no  one  would  dream  what  mind  and 
heart  suffering  I  have  been  through. 

Oh,  if  you  had  only  been  free  like  I  am  ! 

I  think  of  you  sometimes  sitting  alone  and  lonely 
evening  after  evening,  and  perhaps  thinking  of  me  and 
longing  for  me,  and  then  I  crave  to  fly  to  you  and  say 
‘  Here  I  am,  dearest,  and  I’m  never  going  to  leave  you 
again  !  ’ 

But  then  that  would  be  wrong,  my  heart’s  man,  wouldn’t 
it  ?  While  you  have  a  wife  living  your  duty  is  to  her  and 
to  her  only.  We  ought  not  to  write  to  each  other  even, 
but  if  it  helped  you  to  bear  life  any  better  I  would 
write  every  minute  and  every  day. 

I  have  got  an  engagement  on  the  stage  at  last — just  a 
little  part  and  a  dance,  but  I  shan’t  appear  in  public  for 
a  week  or  two,  I  expect.  I  am  living  with  another  girl — 
a  real  professional  actress,  but  it  isn’t  very  comfy,  and  of 
course  she  isn’t  a  lady  which  is  rather  a  drawback.  I  shall 
stay  here  for  a  little  while  I  think,  or  you  could  write  to 
the  Huguenot  Theatre,  Strand,  W.C. 

Don’t  come  and  see  me,  belovedest.  You  know  I  am 
trying  so  dreadfully  hard  to  be  strong  and  brave,  don’t 
you  ?  But  when  you  hold  me  in  your  arms  and  are  near 
me,  I  am  only  weak  and  loving. 

If  I  had  only  been  your  little  wife  ! 

J  EERIE . 

P.S.  I  have  kissed  the  paper  just  here.” 

Jerrie  folded  her  letters,  made  sure  she  had  put  them 
in  their  right  envelopes,  and  sealed  them  up.  Then  she 
said  her  set  prayers,  blew  out  the  light  and  crept  into  bed 
beside  Gaynor. 

Gay  nor  stirred. 
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“  Got  enough  room,  kiddie  ?  ”  she  murmured  drowsily, 
and  gave  up  nearly  all  the  bed-space. 

Tired  out  and  exceedingly  content,  in  spite  of  the 
“  heart  affair  ”  which  was  “  so  tragic,”  Jerrie  disposed  herself 
for  sleep.  She  lay  comfortably,  taking  up  a  great  deal 
of  room  for  all  her  littleness,  and  edging  Gaynor,  generous 
even  in  sleep,  still  further  against  the  wall. 

She  was  mistress  of  her  mind,  and  could  invoke  pleasant 
thoughts  at  will. 

To-night,  she  concentrated  upon  jewels,  rare  and  flashing, 
visualising  emeralds,  rubies,  diamonds,  sapphires,  and 
strings  of  milky  pearls.  In  imagination,  she  twined  ropes 
of  them  in  her  hair,  wound  them  around  her  neck,  and  ran 
her  small  hands  through  gleaming  piles  of  priceless  gems. 
Smiling,  J errie  fell  asleep,  with  fingers  curved  to  hold  ... 
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Through  force  of  habit,  Jerrie  usually  awoke  every  morning 
at  half -past  seven  for  early  morning  tea,  brought  in  by  a 
housemaid.  This  morning,  she  opened  her  eyes  to  find 
Gaynor  by  her  side  with  a  cup  of  the  matutinal  beverage. 

The  tea  was  welcome,  but  the  dream  she  had  come  out 
of  contrasted  too  forcibly  with  her  present  surroundings 
to  make  awakening  pleasant.  She  took  the  cup  with  a 
word  of  thanks,  the  while  her  eyes  wandered  round  the  tiny 
room  with  dissatisfaction  and  distaste.  The  ugliness  of 
it  hurt  her.  Her  lips  drooped  disconsolately,  like  a  baby’s 
before  it  cries. 

“  The  dream — and  the  reality  !  ”  she  murmured.  “  Oh, 
Gay,  and  it  was  such  a  lovely  dream  !  ” 

Half-dressed,  Gaynor  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  bed. 

“  You  did  look  rather  beatific,  kid,”  she  remarked. 
“  Sorry  I  disturbed  you.  What  was  it  ?  ” 

“  I  dreamt  I  was  a  queen,  I  think — or  a  princess,  at 
least.  Anyway,  I  was  someone  very  important  and  grand. 
First  of  all,  I  was  in  a  palace  with  crowds  of  servants,  and 
being  bathed  and  sprayed  with  scent.  Then  I  was  in 
hotels  and  big  houses,  wandering  about  in  lovely  suites 
of  rooms  and  dressed  so  beautifully  that  everybody  turned 
round  to  look  at  me.  I  know  I  was  quite  celebrated, 
because  I  heard  people  say  ‘  Look  !  There  goes  so-and-so/ 
But  I  couldn’t  catch  my  name.  Perhaps  it  was  a  title. 
Last  of  all,  I  was  just  going  to  be  photographed  for  the 
society  papers,  with  all  my  jewellery  and  wearing  a  chin¬ 
chilla  cloak,  when  I  woke  up.  It  made  my  heart  feel  like 
lead,  to  think  that  none  of  it  was  true  and  to  find  myself 
back  in  this  drab  little  room  instead  !  Hid  you  have  any 
dreams  ?  ” 
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“  Yes  ;  I  don’t  usually.  I  dreamt  I  was  swimming  and 
had  cramp,  and  was  stung  by  a  jelly-fish.  I  woke  up  with 
awful  pains  in  one  leg  and  the  other  had  gone  to  sleep — 
all  pins  and  needles.  You’d  got  me  fairly  sandwiched 
against  the  wall !  ” 

“  Oh  dear,  why  didn’t  you  move  me  ?  ” 

“  I  tried.  You  went  back  again  as  soon  as  I  pushed  you  ! 
It  doesn’t  matter,  kid.  I  rolled  up  in  a  blanket  after  that, 
and  finished  up  on  the  ground.  We’ll  see  about  your  own 
little  bed  sometime.” 

“  Oh,  I  shouldn’t  trouble  about  hiring  one  just  yet, 
Gay,”  Jerrie  put  her  off.  “  It  mightn’t  be  worth  while. 
Perhaps  I — we  shall  be  able  to  afford  a  better  room  quite 
soon.” 

Gay  nor  looked  chagrined  and  a  little  anxious. 

“  I  shan’t,”  she  said.  “  First,  I’ve  got  to  get  level  with 
Mrs.  Sidey  and  pay  her  what  I  owe — five  weeks.  And  in 
any  case,  three-ten  a  week  doesn’t  justify  moving  anywhere 
else.  Neither  does  your  screw,  for  that  matter,  chummie. 
Five  pounds  sounds  a  lot,  but  it  doesn’t  go  far.” 

“  I  have  my  dress  allowance.  That’s  sixty  pounds  a 
year,  as  well.  Altogether  I  shall  be  getting  over  three 
hundred  a  year  !  ” 

“  For  the  run  of  the  piece — ”  Gaynor  reminded  her. 

“  And  after  that,  a  better  contract.”  It  was  Jerrie 
who  was  optimistic  now.  “  I  feel  sure  I  shall  never  look 
back,  and  I  don’t  mean  to.  I  hope  I  shall  make  a  good 
impression  on  Mr.  Hamilton  today.” 

“  Oh,  you’re  lunching  with  him  !  I  forgot.  You’ve 
made  a  good  impression  already.” 

“  Yes,  but  I  want  to  deepen  it.  I  wonder  what  I’d  better 
wear.  He  looks  rather  jaded — as  though  he  were  tired  of 
girls  who  dress  elaborately.  I  think  that  little  embroidered 
frock  with  the  turquoise  sash  is  rather  sweet,  don’t  you  \ 
It’s  so  simple.  I  won’t  put  it  on  till  the  last  minute,  in 
case  your  animals  jump  up.” 

Jerrie  pecked  at  her  breakfast,  which  was  not  appetising, 
and  resolved  to  make  up  for  the  lack  of  it  at  lunch.  She 
made  a  leisurely  toilette  spread  over  the  whole  morning. 
Gaynor  helped  her  to  dress.  She  surveyed  the  result 
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admiringly  when  she  had  finished.  In  the  pretty  frock 
with  its  sash  that  matched  her  eyes,  Jerrie  looked  very 
delectable.  Gaynor  stepped  back  to  admire  her. 

“  There,  ducky  !  You  look  a  perfect  lamb  !  I  wish 
you  weren’t  lunching  with  that  wily  old  wolf  though.  He’s 
far  more  likely  to  try  and  make  a  meal  of  you.  You’ll 
be  very,  very  careful,  won’t  you,  Jerrie  ?  Hamilton’s 
reputation  isn’t  savoury.  Remember,  he’s  the  owner  of 
the  pleasure-garden,  and  he  thinks  he  has  a  special  right 
to  a  buttonhole  any  time  he  likes.  If  it  were  me,  I’d 
sprout  thorns  and  prick  him.  He’s  rather  partial  to  orchids 
and  hot-house  flowers,  but  he  might  take  a  fancy  to  a 
sweet  little  forget-me-not.  Be  circumspect,  chummie.  If 
he  takes  you  up  on  to  a  high  mountain  and  shows  you  the 
cities  of  the  world,  don’t  turn  giddy  and  lose  your 
head.” 

Jerrie  glanced  up  serenely. 

“  I  could  stand  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice  and  not  fall 
over,”  she  replied  with  perfect  confidence.  “  I  love  being 
up  high  and  looking  down,  and  knowing  I’m  safe.  Don’t 
worry  about  me,  you  dear  Gay  !  I  promise  I’ll  be — cir¬ 
cumspect.  I — never  lose  my  head.  When  I  get  excited 
it’s  only  on  the  top,  if  you  know  what  I  mean.  Deep  down 
inside  myself,  I’m  quite  cool.  For  instance,  if  Hamilton 
were  to  offer  me  the  leading  part  at  the  Huguenot,  which 
isn’t  likely,  and  a  hundred  a  week  as  well,  I  shouldn’t  be 
dazzled.  I  should  wonder  what  his  reason  was  and  try 
to  find  it  out,  that’s  all.  I — I  know  I’m  a  baby  in  some 
things,  but  I’m  not  really  simple,  all  the  same.  Perhaps 
I’m  more  complex  than  you  are,  if  you  only  knew.” 

Nevertheless,  her  physical  aspect  utterly  belied  her  words. 
She  looked  so  childishly  lovable  that  warm-hearted  Gaynor 
suddenly  blinked  the  tears  from  her  eyes.  She  discounted 
Jerrie’s  half  worldly-wise  prattle.  She  was  only  a  baby- 
kid,  precocious  perhaps,  like  all  petted  children,  but  a 
child,  to  be  treated  as  such  and  lovingly  guarded,  for  all 
that. 

She  put  her  two  hands  on  Jerrie’s  shoulders. 

“  Do  you  know,”  she  said  suddenly,  “  I  half  wish  I’d 
never  met  you  !  Perhaps  if  I  hadn’t  tacked  on  to  you  that 
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day,  you’d  have  given  up  trying  to  get  an  engagement  and 
gone  back  to  Kent.  Honest,  I  did  it  for  the  best.  You 
were  so  miserable,  weren’t  you  ?  I  wanted  to  help  you, 
that’s  all.  Now  I  feel  I’m  responsible  for  you — that  it’s 
up  to  me  to  look  after  you.  I — I  know  my  way  about  in 
the  profession  eyes-shut,  blindfold ;  but  even  if  you  are 
level-headed  and  don’t  get  giddy,  as  you  say,  you  don’t 
know  the  geography  of  these  particular  mountains.  The 
Matterhorn  or  any  of  those  aren’t  in  it,  I  can  tell  you  ! 
You’ll  miss  your  footing  or  get  lost  if  you  travel  by  yourself. 
So  don’t  run  away  from  me,  kid.  Rope  yourself  on  to  me, 
and  I’ll  help  you  over  the  dangerous  places.” 

For  a  moment  Jerrie  was  silent.  An  adage,  once  learnt, 
its  origin  now  forgotten,  passed  swiftly,  insidiously,  through 
her  mind  :  “  He  travels  the  fastest  who  travels  alone” 

Already,  for  Jerrie,  Gaynor  had  served  her  purpose. 
She  would  no  longer  need  assistance  from  anyone  of  her 
own  sex.  Yet,  even  in  the  few  days  she  had  known  her, 
she  had  become  fond  of  Gaynor  in  her  own  way.  Gaynor 
was  fine.  By  force  of  contrast  alone,  Jerrie  felt  the  attrac¬ 
tion  of  a  character  that  will  always  be  little  for  one  that  is 
truly  big.  She  would  always  like  Gaynor,  and  think  of 
her  with  a  certain  amount  of  affection,  however  far  their 
ways  might  lie  apart.  And  Gaynor,  she  knew,  loved  her. 
Jerrie  was  used  to  being  loved. 

She  smiled  with  bewildering  charm,  and  lifted  her  face 
to  be  kissed. 

“  Of  course  I’m  not  going  to  run  away,  Gay  dear,”  she 
said.  “  Why  ever  should  I  ?  We’re  friends  for  always, 
aren’t  we  ?  I  wish  you  were  going  to  have  a  nice  lunch 
to-day,  like  I  am,”  she  pursued  materially. 

“  Oh,  don’t  bother  about  me  !  I’m  having  liver  and 
bacon,”  Gaynor  replied  brightly.  “I  thought  I’d  choose 
liver  because  it  would  be  a  treat  for  Peter.  Dogs  love  it. 
Trot  along  now,  pet,  and  hurry  back.” 

Jerrie  departed.  To  speed  her,  Gaynor  leant  out  of 
the  window  where  the  sweet  peas  bloomed.  She  bent 
over  the  flowers,  inhaling  their  fragrance,  her  eyes  a  little 
misty. 

Somehow,  though  why  she  could  not  have  put  into  words, 
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it  made  her  feel  sad  to  watch  Jerrie  going  down  the  street. 
She  felt  as  though  she  were  walking  out  of  her  life  and  might 
never  return.  ...  At  the  corner  she  did  not  even  turn  to 
wave.  Gaynor  had  been  waiting  for  that ;  but  Jerrie  had 
forgotten  to  look  back  .  .  . 


XI 


After  lunch,  in  the  absence  of  Jerrie  and  mainly  for  the 
benefit  of  exercising  Peter,  Gaynor  set  out  for  the  Park, 
where  she  could  let  him  loose  to  scamper  at  his  own  free 
will.  She  had  not  been  there  very  long  before  a  youngish 
man,  a  theatre  acquaintance,  whom  she  recognised  as  Lord 
Weybridge,  more  familiarly  known  to  his  intimates  as 
“Sammy,”  hailed  her  with  a  certain  amount  of  excitement. 

“  Gaynor  !  By  all  that’s  lucky  !  ”  he  greeted.  “  I 
wondered  where  on  earth  you’d  got  to.  I’ve  worried  no 
end  about  you.  Couldn’t  sleep.  Couldn’t  get  you  out  of 
my  head.  Fact !  I  wrote — but  you  never  answered  !  ” 
he  reproached. 

“  Did  you  ?  I  left  the  theatre  suddenly,  and  I  never 
bothered  to  go  back  and  look  at  the  letter  file,”  Gaynor 
replied.  “  A  nasty  old  man,  who  ought  to  have  been  think¬ 
ing  of  the  grave  instead  of  girls — one  of  the  shareholders — 
made  it  unpleasant  for  me  because  I  wouldn’t  get  about 
with  him.  So  the  management  fired  me,  and  I’ve  only 
just  got  another  engagement  at  the  Huguenot.  Fifth 
girl,  front  row,  black  lace  and  fleshings — that’s  me.  Com¬ 
mence  on  Monday.  To-day  I’ve  got  nothing  to  do,  so  I’m 
exercising  my  little  tyke.” 

Gaynor’s  friend  surveyed  Peter  with  amused  tolerance. 

“  Bum  little  beggar.  Didn’t  choose  his  parents  very 
carefully.”  He  patted  him.  “  Anyway,  he’s  a  lucky 
dog — if  he’s  yours.  I’d  change  places  any  day.” 

“  Now,  no  nonsense,  Sammy  !  ”  Gaynor  laughed  up  at 
him. 

“  I’m  deadly  serious,  I  assure  you.  Now  I’ve  found 
you  again  I  don’t  mean  to  lose  sight  of  you,  if  I  can  help 
it.” 

“  You  needn’t.  It’s  a  very  good  show  at  the  Huguenot. 
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And  I’ve  a  little  chum  appearing  there  too — such  a  dear 
little  kid — who  would  love  to  meet  you.  She’s  quite  a 
soft  spot  in  her  heart  for  a  lord  !  ”  Gaynor  teased.  “  Really 
I  must  introduce  you  to  Jerrie  !  She’s  a  real  lady  and 
related  to  a  dean — not  a  common  ‘  pro  ’  like  I  am.” 

“  Oh,  bother  your  Jerrie  !  ”  Gaynor ’s  friend  was  in 
earnest.  “I’m  not  interested  in  any  other  girl.  I  know 
you  think  I’m  a  hanger-on  and  a  stage -door  pest,  but  I’m 
not.  I’m  just  dead  keen  on  you — Gaynor,  and  that’s  the 
honest  truth  !  ” 

“I  don’t  think  you’re  a  pest  at  all,”  said  Gaynor  kindly. 
“  I  think  you’re  a  nice  boy — far  too  nice  to  be  spoilt  or 
to  mix  up  with  chorus-girls.” 

“  Oh,  hang  it  !  My  own  sister’s  on  the  films.” 

“  I  daresay  ;  but  she  is  your  sister.  She’s  not  a  ‘  pro.’ 

‘  Pros  ’  aren’t  good  for  peers.  You’ve  got  to  think  of 
settling  down  soon,  Sammy,  like  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
it’s  no  good  hankering  after  footlight  favourites,  or  ‘  also 
rans  ’  like  me.  There  are  some  awfully  pretty  girls  in  your 
own  set.  I’ve  seen  their  photos  now  and  again  in  the 
society  papers.” 

“  But  I  don’t  care  a  fig  for  any  of  them  !  You  might 
give  a  fellow  a  chance - ” 

“  I  am.  I’m  telling  you  to  run  away  and  play,”  she 
teased.  “  If  I  were  a  designing  hussy  I  should  ask  you  to 
introduce  me  to  your  mother,  at  once.” 

“  I  wish  you  would.  You’d  love  her.” 

“  Daresay.  But  she  wouldn’t  love  me.” 

“  She  would  if  she  knew  you.” 

“  Well,  Sammy,  she’s  not  likely  to.  I  don’t  aspire  to 
a  position  in  life  to  which  it  hasn’t  pleased  God  to  call  me.” 

“  You  could  fill  any  position  beautifully.  For  the  fifth 
time — will  you  marry  me  ?  ” 

Gaynor  shook  her  head. 

“  No,  thank  you,  Sammy,  dear.” 

“  If  you  loved  me,  would  you  ?  ”  he  persisted. 

“  I  don’t  love  you  ;  but  if  I  did  I  probably  shouldn’t, 
because  of  your  exalted  station  in  life.  I  don’t  believe  in 
misfit  marriages.”  Gaynor  extended  her  hand.  “  But 
I’m  your  friend,  old  thing.  Make  do  with  that.” 
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“  Sammy  ”  got  red  and  swallowed  back  an  obstruction 
in  his  throat.  He  held  Gaynor’s  hand  very  tightly  before 
he  let  it  go. 

“  Well,  I’m  honoured  by  your  friendship,  anyway,” 
he  said.  “  And  I  won’t  bother  you.  Come  back  and  have 
tea  at  my  rooms.  Bring  the  tyke,  too.  Gogo,  my  sister, 
is  coming,  with  the  husband  she  ran  away  with — the  actor 
chap.  I’d  like  you  to  know  Gogo.  She’s  a  scream.  Please 
don’t  say  ‘  no  !  ’  ”  he  persuaded. 

“  I  won’t.  I’d  like  to  come,”  Gaynor  accepted.  “  I’ve 
a  fancy  for  tea  poured  out  of  old  silver  and  into  thin,  egg- 
shell-y  china,  for  a  change.  At  my  diggings  it’s  a  brown 
pot  and  sometimes  we  have  two  pennyworth  of  shrimps — 
when  they’re  passing.  Peter  ” — she  picked  the  puppy 
up  in  her  arms — “  you  are  now  going  to  see  life — high  life, 
and  a  real  live  lord  will  let  you  lap  china  tea,  at  ten  shillings 
a  pound,  out  of  his  own  Crown  Derby  slop-basin,  if  you’re 
a  good  dog  !  ” 

She  chattered  gay  nonsense  for  the  most  part  until  they 
reached  Lord  Weybridge’s  bachelor  flat  in  Jermyn  Street. 
Tea  was  ready,  but  his  guests  had  not  yet  arrived. 

To  fill  in  time,  Gaynor  amused  herself  by  making  a  tour 
of  inspection  round  the  elegant  room. 

“  Any  photographs,  Sammy  ?  ”  she  asked.  “  I  love 
looking  at  photographs.” 

“  Here’s  an  album — all  the  family  freaks.” 

Gaynor  sat  down  on  the  Chesterfield.  “Sammy ’’laid 
the  book  on  her  knee  and  sat  beside  her,  turning  the 
pages. 

“  That’s  my  mother  in  her  wedding  dress.  That’s  her 
first  husband,  Pop  Ponsonby.  There’s  Gogo  with  her 
nurse - ” 

“  And  this  ?  This  duck  in  a  vest  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  that’s  me  !  ”  he  muttered.  “  Turn  over.” 

She  stopped  the  page. 

“  Oh,  but  you’re  sweet !  Why  must  babies  grow  up  ? 
Look  at  your  dear  little  wrists,  and  the  bracelets  of  fat  and 
the  dimples  !  Don’t  you  like  looking  at  it  ?  ”  she  teased. 
“  Oh,  well — who’s  this  ?  And  this  ?  ” 

Glad  to  pass  over  the  scantily  clad  infant  in  a  vest, 
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Sammy  obligingly  related  the  name  and  histories  of  each 
photograph  in  turn  as  they  came  to  it. 

Abruptly,  on  the  last  page,  Gaynor  came  to  a  sudden 
halt.  An  exclamation  of  astonishment  escaped  her. 

“  Who’s — who’s  that  ?  ” 

Her  tones  were  staccato. 

Sammy  looked  puzzled. 

“  Don’t  know  how  that  got  in  there,  I’m  sure.  It  isn’t 
a  family  photo  at  all.” 

He  took  it  out  and  pitched  it  into  a  waste-paper  basket. 

“  But — who  is  it  ?  ”  Gaynor  persisted.  “  I — I  know 
that  face - ” 

“  Don’t  think  you  do.  Chap  called  Oscar  Levett — red- 
haired  beggar.  He  was  at  Sandhurst  with  me.  Lost 
sight  of  him  years  ago.  He’s  probably  dead  now — killed 
in  the  war,  most  likely.  I  believe  he  went  into  the  Indian 
Army  eventually.  A  few  years  older  than  I  am — about 
thirty-five  now,  if  he’s  alive.  Excuse  me.  There’s  Gogo  ! 
I’ll  let  ’em  in.  Back  in  a  minute.” 

Gaynor  was  on  her  feet.  She  stood  irresolutely,  then 
picked  up  the  photograph  which  Sammy  had  thrown  away. 
There  could  be  no  other  face  like  that  in  the  world.  Youth¬ 
ful  portrait  though  it  was,  the  physiognomy  was  too  force¬ 
ful  and  individual  to  have  a  double.  The  photograph 
held  her,  as  the  man  himself  had  compelled.  .  .  Even  alone 
in  Sammy’s  room,  with  only  that  scrap  of  pasteboard  in 
her  hand,  her  heart  beat  fast  and  out  of  the  normal  as  she 
stared  down  at  it,  fascinated  .  .  . 

She  heard  voices  outside — a  well-bred  girl’s  bright  laugh 
and  Sammy’s  jolly  guffaw.  The  others  were  coming 
upstairs. 

Oscar  Levett.  .  .  Oscar  ! 

Already  the  very  name  was  pregnant  to  her. 

Quick  as  thought,  obeying  a  blind  impulse,  she  thrust 
the  photograph  Sammy  had  thrown  away,  deep  down  into 
the  bag  she  carried. 

And  then  the  others  came  into  the  room. 


XII 


Throughout  luncheon,  Hamilton  had  been  observing 
Jerrie  intently  through  those  half-closed,  sleepy  eyes  of  his. 
Usually  he  could  make  up  his  mind  about  a  woman  in  a 
glance.  His  experience  was  so  comprehensive.  From 
the  market  point  of  view  he  had  already  summed  her  up. 
She  had  the  daintiness  of  feature  and  form  which  was 
essential  to  success,  and  the  sublime  assurance  which  ensures 
it.  Her  talents  as  an  actress  were  practically  nil,  but  her 
technique  as  a  dancer  was  above  the  average.  In  a  show 
such  as  he  provided  at  the  Huguenot,  she  would  have  a 
very  good  chance  indeed  of  seeing  her  name  starred  and 
scintillating  in  electric  lights  over  the  portico.  She  would 
almost  certainly  prove  a  draw.  As  a  business  proposition 
she  was  worth  while.  He  had  no  doubts  whatever  about 
that. 

Just  now,  Jerrie  herself  baffled  him.  In  appearance 
to  the  jaded  eye  of  this  man  of  the  theatrical  world,  she  was 
deliciously  childish.  Most  of  her  remarks  and  her  general 
outlook  savoured  of  inexperience  ;  and  yet,  in  spite  of 
this,  at  intervals  he  seemed  to  detect  a  streak  of  acumen, 
of  intuitive  worldliness  which  contrasted  oddly  with  her 
babyish  aspect.  She  attracted  him  immensely.  He  was 
weary  of  accomplished  sirens.  Upon  Jerrie  there  was  the 
limpid  dew  of  youth.  She  was  a  new  flower  for  his  public 
pleasure-garden,  and  privately  she  could  please  him  too. 
The  blooms  he  fancied  were  his  for  the  picking  ;  if  not,  he 
weeded  them  out  or  ceased  to  trouble  about  them. 

Jerrie  listened  attentively  to  all  he  had  to  tell  her  con¬ 
cerning  the  small  part  which  would  be  specially  written 
in  for  her.  His  advice  was  sound  and  his  views  as  to 
publicity  coincided  very  neatly  with  her  own.  In  a  small 
way,  he  contemplated  an  advertising  campaign  for  Jerrie. 

She  must  be  photographed,  paragraphed,  and  interviewed. 
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The  tame  press- agent  employed  by  his  theatre  would  see 
to  that. 

“  I  thought  you  might  ask  for  some  photographs,” 
Jerrie  said.  “  I  brought  one  or  two  to  show  you,  in  case. 
They  were  taken  at  Maidstone  in  fancy  dress,  after  I  had 
danced  at  the  Charity  Bazaar.” 

Hamilton  glanced  at  the  photographs  she  passed  over 
to  him  and  handed  them  back. 

“  Too  provincial,  dear.  I  want  you  to  sit  to  some  Bond 
Street  man.” 

Jerrie  nodded. 

“  I  know — in  chiffon,  and  perched  on  a  table  swinging 
my  legs,  and  lying  down  on  a  sofa  with  my  hair  loose  and 
bare  feet,  and  holding  a  dove  in  my  hands,  looking  down - 

“  That’s  it.  Better  go  to  Jean.  Tell  him  I  sent  you. 
By  the  way,  the  ‘  Hour  Glass  5  or  one  of  those  daily  illus- 
trateds  is  giving  an  English  Girl  Beauty  Prize — a  hundred 
pounds — and  publicity.  Send  some  in.  If  you  win  it, 
it  will  help  to  get  you  noticed  a  bit.  Don’t  forget.” 

“  I  won’t  forget.  I’ll  tell  my  friend  to  send  hers,  too,” 
Jerrie  said.  “  She’s  really  beautiful,  not  just  pretty.” 

“  Who’s  your  friend  ?  ” 

“  One  of  the  show-girls  at  the  Huguenot.  She  was 
taken  on  last  week.  Her  name  is  Gaynor  Brand. 

c<  I  know.  Saw  her  rehearsing  yesterday.  Fine  creature, 
strapping  girl.  Do  you  live  with  her  1  ” 

“  Yes — just  for  a  little.  Until  I — I  find  somewhere 
else.”  Jerrie  raised  her  eyes  and  dropped  them  again. 
“  She’s  very  poor.  You  see,  three  pounds  ten  a  week 
doesn’t  go  very  far,  does  it  ?  ” 

Hamilton’s  eyelids  were  nearly  closed. 

“  Some  of  our  girls  seem  to  make  it  stretch  a  lot,”  he 
answered.  “  Don’t  know  how  they  do  it,  I’m  sure.  You 
ought  to  have  a  good  address  and  a  dainty  flat.  Inter¬ 
viewers  calling,  and  those  sort  of  people.” 

“  I’ve  thought  of  that.  I’m  looking  out  for  a  little  flat 
that  isn’t  too  expensive - ” 

“  By  yourself  ?  ” 

“Oh,  yes.  Gaynor  wouldn’t  come  unless  she  could 
pay,  and  she  can’t  afford  it.” 
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“  Best  to  be  by  yourself.  Don’t  get  too  thick  either  with 
any  girls  in  the  crowd,”  Hamilton  advised. 

Jerrie  agreed. 

“  I  think  that’s  right  too,”  she  said.  “  They’re  very 
good-looking,  but  rather  common.  At  least,  Gaynor  is. 
She  calls  our  landlady  ‘  Ma,’  and  she  says  things — without 
thinking.  I  don’t  think  she  minds  living  in  a  back  street 
slum,  but  it  makes  me  feel  ill  and  miserable.  Do  you 
think  I  could  get  a  really  ducky  little  flat  in  a  fashionable 
part,  all  self-contained,  for  three  pounds  a  week  ?  ” 

“  I’m  sure  you  couldn’t,”  Hamilton  replied  promptly. 
“  How  about  a  little  house  on  the  river  ?  ” 

Jerrie  opened  her  eyes  wide. 

“  But  that  would  cost  more  still,  wouldn’t  it  ?  ” 

“  I’ve  a  little  house  on  the  river  myself.”  Hamilton 
spoke  thoughtfully. 

“  Do  you  live  there  ?  ” 

“  No.  I  let  it  as  a  rule.  It’s  empty  now.  Like  to  see 
it  ?  ” 

Jerrie  clapped  her  hands  softly. 

“I’d  love  to  !  But  I — I  couldn’t  afford  to  take  it, 
could  I  ?  ” 

“  Don’t  know.  It  might  be  managed.  It’s  a  dainty 
little  place.  Suit  you.  Lawn  down  to  the  river.  Own 
boat.  Everything  very  small,  but  good — sort  of  a  band-box.” 

“  Oh,  lovely  !  When  can  I  see  it  ?  ” 

“No  time  like  the  present,  is  there  ?  ”  Hamilton  lit 
a  big  cigar.  “  It’s  three  now.  We  might  spend  the  after¬ 
noon  on  the  river,  see  the  place,  have  dinner,  and  get  back 
last  thing.  Suit  you  ?  ” 

His  tone  was  good-natured  but  lazily  indifferent.  He  was 
far  too  astute  to  persuade  her. 

Jerrie  did  not  think  twice.  For  the  moment,  she  had 
forgotten  Gaynor’s  caution  to  be  circumspect,  not  to  trust 
Hamilton  any  further  than  she  could  see  him.  Her  mind 
was  full  of  a  possible  change  of  residence — a  dainty  domicile. 

“  It  would  be  lovely  !  ”  she  exclaimed.  “  Can  you 
really  spare  all  that  time  for  an  unimportant  little  person 
like  me  ?  Oh,  you  are  kind  !  ” 

Hamilton  patted  her  hand. 
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“  The  pleasure’s  mine,  my  dear,”  he  assured  her.  “  Well 
get  these  people  here  to  pack  us  a  supper  basket.  There 
won’t  be  any  food  in  the  house.  Unless  you’d  rather  dine 
at  a  river  hotel  ?  Rather  a  crowd  though.” 

“  Oh,  no.  I’d  far  rather  picnic  !  ”  Jerrie  decided. 

She  was  fairly  well  aware  that  Gaynor  would  be  troubled 
about  her  protracted  absence,  because  she  had  promised 
to  be  in  to  tea  or  soon  after,  but  as  she  would  only  be  an 
hour  or  so  later,  it  did  not  occur  to  her  to  assuage  her 
friend’s  anxiety  by  sending  her  a  message  before  they 
started.  Gaynor  was  so  needlessly  fussy  on  her  behalf. 
She  had  an  ogreish  conception  of  Hamilton,  for  instance, 
whereas  he  was  merely  a  benevolent  and  rather  kind- 
hearted  person,  who  seemed  far  too  weary  and  apathetic 
to  be  dangerous.  As  a  type,  he  was  new  to  Jerrie. 

They  spent  a  very  pleasant  afternoon  in  a  quiet  back¬ 
water  on  the  river.  Hamilton  went  to  sleep  completely. 
At  any  rate,  he  shut  his  eyes,  and  Jerrie  comfortably 
curled  herself  up  and  read  a  book  until  he  opened  them. 
Time  had  flown.  She  had  forgotten  that  they  had  finished 
lunch  late.  It  was  seven  before  they  moored  the  boat 
and  Hamilton  led  her  up  the  garden  way  to  the  cottage  on 
the  river. 

It  was  a  tiny  place,  creeper- clad  and  rose-grown.  The 
small  garden  had  had  money  lavished  upon  it,  so  that  it 
was  completely  and  perfectly  laid  out  on  a  miniature  scale. 
Jerrie  waxed  enthusiastic  over  the  rose  garden  ;  the  pond 
with  its  goldfish,  water  lilies  and  fountain ;  the  weeping- 
willow  ;  the  spreading  trees  where  a  hammock  might 
hang. 

Within,  the  furnishings  and  appointments  were  in 
charming  taste.  The  little  house  was  ideal. 

“  Well  ?  How  do  you  like  it  ?  ”  Hamilton  asked,  when 
they  had  finished  their  tour  of  inspection. 

Jerrie  gave  a  huge  sigh. 

“  It’s  a  dream  !  ”  she  murmured  longingly.  “  But,  of 
course,  I  couldn’t  afford  it !  I  expect  you  could  let  a 
lovely  little  house  like  this  over  and  over  again  at  this 
time  of  the  year,  for  ever  so  much  money.” 

“  I’m  not  out  to  make  over  it,”  Hamilton  told  her. 
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“  If  a  little  girl  I  was  interested  in  took  a  very  great  fancy 
to  it,  I  might  throw  it  in  with  her  salary.  I’m  not  a  phil¬ 
anthropist,  but  I  like  to  please  nice  people.  We’ll  talk 
about  that  after  supper.” 

“  I’d  like  to  talk  about  it  now.”  Jerrie  began  to  unpack 
the  basket  of  provisions.  “  I — I’d  rather  pay  for  it.” 
She  blushed  prettily.  “  Couldn’t  you  raise  my  salary  just 
a  little,  so  that  I  could  afford  it  ?  I — I  like  to  be  self- 
supporting  and  independent.” 

“  We  might  manage  that.  I’m  always  ready  to  oblige 
an  amenable  young  woman.” 

Jerrie  knitted  pretty  brows. 

“  Amenable  ?  What  do  you  mean  by  that  word  ?  ” 
she  asked. 

Hamilton  gave  a  short  laugh. 

“  Well — friendly  and  accommodating — reasonable.  We 
should  have  to  understand  each  other.  I  should  count  it 
a  privilege  if  you  would  entertain  me  here  when  I  want  to 
get  away  from  people,  to  enjoy  your  society  in  seclusion.” 

Jerrie  looked  thoughtful. 

“  Of  course  you  could  enjoy  my  society,”  she  said,  “if — 
if  you  would  like  to  come  and  see  me  ;  but  I  couldn’t  be 
your  friend  only,  could  I  ?  ”  she  asked.  “  On  the  stage 
and  off,  actresses  have  to  be  nice  to  a  lot  of  people.  I 
should  have  other  friends  too,  I  expect.” 

“  So  long  as  I  could  be  sure  of  you  alone  when  I  wanted 
you,  I  shouldn’t  grumble,”  Hamilton  replied.  “  How’s 
that  ?  ” 

Still  Jerrie’s  expression  was  clouded. 

“  Gaynor — my  friend — was  describing  the  stage  to  me 
one  day,”  she  hesitated.  “  She  called  it  a  pleasure-garden, 
and  she  said  that  we  girls  were  the  flowers  in  it,  and  that 
some  men — especially  the  owner  of  the  garden — forgot  that 
the  flowers  were  only  for  show,  and  would  pick  them  and 
throw  them  away.  I — I  shouldn’t  like  to  be  one  of  those 
flowers.  I  would  like  to  be  looked  at  only,  and  if  I  were 
to  be  taken  up  at  all,  to  be  transplanted  properly  with  all 
my  roots,  and  not  picked  by  a — a  careless  person.  If — 
if  anyone  I  liked  thought  they  liked  me  too — better  than 
the  rest — they  might  come  a  little  nearer  and  attend  to 
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me  more  than  the  others  ;  but  I  would  always  grow  on 
my  own  stalk.  Do  you  see  ?  ” 

Hamilton  smiled.  Jerrie  had  been  remarkably  lucid. 

“  I  think  I  understand,”  he  said,  and  filled  her  glass. 
“  Well,  I  do  like  to  look  at  you  better  than  the  rest,  my 
dear,  and  I  would  like  to  be  allowed  a  little  nearer  than 
the  people  in  the  stalls,  sometimes.  We’re  going  to  be 
real  friends,  I  hope.  You  see,  I’m  particularly  interested 
in  you.  Do  you  know,  you  are  a  very  clever,  delightful 
little  girl  ?  I  shall  be  proud  to  help  you  in  your  career  ; 
and,  properly  managed  and  suitably  aided,  I  think  you 
should  go  far.” 

Jerrie  thought  so  too.  She  listened  to  Hamilton 
raptly  while  he  sketched  an  impressionist  picture  in  words 
of  a  highly  successful  career  upon  the  stage.  It  was  the 
dangerous  moment  of  which  Gaynor  had  warned  her. 
He  took  her  up  on  to  a  high  mountain  and  showed  her 
the  cities  of  the  world. 

The  dazzling  prospect  did  not  make  her  giddy.  Jerrie 
had  spoken  truly  when  she  stated  that  she  never  lost  her 
head.  She  was  quite  mistress  of  herself.  The  prospect 
of  such  high  attainment  did  not  intoxicate  her  ;  but  the 
wine  she  had  drunk,  to  which  she  was  not  used,  had  made 
her  very  sleepy.  Hamilton  had  filled  her  glass  several 
times,  and  she  had  not  noticed  the  skilful  replenishment. 
She  found  her  head  nodding  ;  her  eyes  would  not  keep 
open  ;  sleep,  like  an  incoming  tide,  was  creeping  upon  her. 
She  could  not  fight  it. 

“  Tired  ?  ”  asked  Hamilton.  “You  look  like  a  baby 
that  is  just  going  to  drop  off  to  sleep.” 

“  I  feel  like  one.”  A  huge  yawn  overmastered  her. 
“  If  I  could  go  to  sleep  for  ten  minutes  I  should  wake  up 
fresh.” 

“  Well,  go  to  sleep.  There’s  plenty  of  time.  I  have 
got  some  letters  to  write,  and  I  can  knock  them  off  while 
you  rest.  Don’t  mind  me.” 

Hamilton  got  up  from  the  table  and  crossed  to  the 
bureau  by  the  window.  It  was  still  light  enough  to  see. 

Deliciously  dreamy,  Jerrie  lay  down  on  the  couch.  The 
clock  on  the  mantelpiece  pointed  to  eight-thirty.  She 
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could  easily  allow  herself  ten  minutes  of  oblivion.  Hamil¬ 
ton  would  wake  her  up  if  she  slept  longer.  He  was  such  a 
dear  !  She  smiled  at  him  as  he  turned  to  look  at  her 
over  his  shoulder,  and  the  next  second  fell  asleep. 

It  seemed  a  long,  refreshing  sleep.  She  woke  out  of  a 
dream  in  which  Gaynor  was  standing  by  her  side  and 
earnestly  exhorting  her  to  be  circumspect,  to  be  circum¬ 
spect — and  good. 

Daylight  had  gone.  Rose-shaded  electric  lights  had  taken 
its  place.  The  blinds  were  drawn. 

Hamilton  had  finished  his  correspondence  and  was  sitting 
in  a  chair  by  her  side,  smoking  a  cigar  and  watching  her 
out  of  eyes  which  were  no  longer  half-shut  or  sleepy. 

The  clock  on  the  mantelpiece  still  pointed  to  eight- thirty. 

Jerrie  sat  up,  rubbing  her  eyes. 

Hamilton  put  out  a  plump  white,  caressing  hand  and 
stroked  her  cheek,  as  one  strokes  the  velvet  petals  of  a 
flower  .  .  . 
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Jerrie  stared  at  the  clock. 

“  It’s  stopped  !  ”  she  exclaimed  in  dismay.  “  Look  ! 
It  still  says  half -past  eight !  ” 

“  It  never  was  going,”  Hamilton  answered  coolly.  “  That’s 
the  real  time.” 

Nonchalantly  he  showed  her  his  watch.  It  was  eleven 
o’clock.  She  had  slept  for  two  hours. 

Jerrie  sprang  up. 

“  Oh,  why  didn’t  you  wake  me  ?  We  shall  miss  our 
train.  Let’s  hurry  !  ” 

“  I’m  afraid  we’ve  missed  it  already.  I  didn’t  notice 
the  time  myself.  I  was  writing.  We  shall  have  to  make 
ourselves  comfortable  here,  my  dear.” 

Jerrie ’s  small  frame  stiffened.  Her  whole  expression 
altered,  became  exceedingly  wide-awake.  There  was 
nothing  of  the  ingenue  about  her  now. 

“  Oh,  but  we  can’t  do  that,”  she  stated  definitely.  “  You 
must  go  to  an  hotel,  and  fetch  me  in  the  morning.” 

“  But,  my  dear  child  !  I  can’t  leave  you  here  alone.” 

“  You’ll  have  to,”  she  asserted,  and  set  her  lips.  “  I — 
I  won’t  be  compromised.  I  have — my  whole  future  to 
think  of.” 

“  Aren’t  you  content  to  leave  your  future  in  my  hands  ?  ” 
Hamilton  asked.  His  voice  was  a  sleek  caress. 

Jerrie  met  his  eyes  very  squarely,  and  he  saw  know¬ 
ledge  in  them.  After  all,  she  was  no  child.  She  was  mis¬ 
tress  of  herself  and  the  situation.  A  scared  girl  might  have 
stormed  or  wept.  Not  Jerrie.  She  kept  her  head  ;  and 
Hamilton,  whose  machinations  were  deliberate  rather  than 
dangerous,  admired  her  for  it.  He  was  not  the  sort  of 
man  to  frighten  her,  in  any  case.  He  never  pursued  a 
woman  against  her  will.  Such  a  pursuit  was  too  arduous. 
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“  I’m  quite  content  to  trust  myself  to  you  profession¬ 
ally,”  Jerrie  answered.  “  But  in  my  private  life  I  must  be 
circumspect  as  well,”  she  added,  in  the  manner  of  one  who 
repeats  a  lesson.  “  It  doesn’t  do  to  give  people  reason  to 
gossip.  I  should  hate  to  be  talked  about  and  tittered  over. 
Good-night,  Mr.  Hamilton.  I  won’t  be  angry  with  you  for 
forgetting  about  the  time  if  you  will  go  away  now.” 

Hamilton  did  not  argue  further.  Plainly  Jerrie  was 
resolved  to  observe  the  proprieties  at  all  hazards.  He  did 
not  mean  to  quarrel  with  her,  or  she  with  him. 

“  If  you  insist,  I  must  turn  out,  of  course,”  he  said. 
“  But,  are  you  sure  you’re  not  afraid  ?  ” 

"  What  of  ?  ” 

“  Of  being  all  alone  in  a  strange  house.” 

“  Good  gracious,  no  !  Not  even  if  it  were  haunted  !  ” 
she  replied  easily.  She  did  not  observe  an  odd  look,  a 
slightly  hang-dog  expression,  that  passed  momentarily 
over  Hamilton’s  face  as  she  spoke  the  words.  “  I  shall  lie 
down  in  the  dear  little  blue  room  upstairs,  and  go  to  sleep 
again  till  the  morning.  Of  course  I  shall  lock  all  the  doors. 
I  am  sorry  this  has  happened  though,  because  poor  Gaynor, 
my  friend,  will  be  so  anxious.  I’ll  have  to  explain  to  her 
in  the  morning.  Please  fetch  me  very  early.” 

“  I’ll  be  round  at  nine.  What  about  your  breakfast  ?  ” 

“  There’s  some  cold  pie  left,  and  coffee  in  the  thermos — 
a  much  better  breakfast  than  I  get  at  home  !  Please  don’t 
worry  about  that.” 

“  But — suppose  I  can’t  get  a  room  at  an  inn  ?  ”  Hamilton 
asked. 

“  You’re  sure  to  ;  but  if  you  can’t,  you  could  walk  about 
all  night,  couldn’t  you  ?  It’s  quite  fine.” 

“  Thanks  !  ”  answered  Hamilton  drily.  “  Walking  about 
all  night  doesn’t  appeal  to  me  somehow.  I’ll  find  a  room, 
I  expect.  Good-night,  little  Cheyne.  I  won’t  say  ‘  Take 
care  of  yourself,’  because  there  isn’t  any  need.  I’ve  a 
notion  you’re  pretty  cute.” 

He  chucked  Jerrie  under  the  chin,  and  she  smiled  back 
at  him  good-humouredly,  still  anxious  in  spite  of  this 
contretemps  to  remain  in  his  good  graces.  She  was  not 
in  the  least  disturbed  at  the  idea  of  sleeping  in  the  cottage 
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alone.  In  so  doing,  she  could  tell  how  she  would  like  it 
if  Hamilton  decided  to  let  it  to  her. 

When  he  had  gone,  she  locked  all  doors  securely,  found 
a  book,  and  a  packet  of  slightly  musty  chocolate  in  the 
sideboard,  and  retired  to  the  dainty  “blue  bedroom  ”  which 
appealed  to  her  so  much.  The  carpet  was  pure  white  pile 
with  a  line  of  blue,  the  curtains  were  of  pale  blue  brocade, 
the  bed  was  carved  and  gilded,  the  coverlet  a  gorgeous 
piece  of  Chinese  embroidery,  sprawled  with  dragons. 
There  were  huge  blue  and  black  silk  cushions  in  lieu  of 
pillows. 

Jerrie  nibbled  her  chocolate  and  skimmed  her  book, 
courting  sleep  once  more.  But  now  it  had  left  her,  and 
instead,  a  curious  unrest  stole  upon  her.  A  certain  in¬ 
fluence  about  the  room  which  she  had  not  at  first  felt, 
came  over  her.  She  did  not  feel  nervous,  but  a  haunting 
sadness,  a  brooding  depression,  seemed  to  fill  her.  It 
did  not  come  from  within  herself.  The  room  seemed 
charged  with  it.  It  was  as  though  someone  had  suffered 
or  been  sad  there — so  sad  and  so  suffering  that  the  poig¬ 
nancy  of  past  sorrow  still  pervaded  it.  Jerrie  was  not 
imaginative,  but  she  had  a  most  acute  sensation  of  a  soul 
in  grief,  someone  in  need  of  comfort. 

The  sense  of  trouble  remained  until  she  dropped  off  to 
sleep  in  the  early  hours  of  the  morning.  Even  then  she 
dreamt  oddly.  In  her  dream  she  saw  a  young  girl  walking 
about  the  room,  sobbing  and  wringing  her  hands.  She 
was  fair,  and  wore  a  blue  dressing-gown  embroidered  like 
the  bed-spread.  She  was  very  pale,  and  she  came  right 
up  to  Jerrie  and  touched  her.  Still  in  her  dream,  Jerrie 
got  out  of  bed  and  followed  her  to  the  mantelpiece.  Under 
the  woodwork  there  was  a  hidden  secret  drawer.  The 
girl  took  it  out,  and  showed  Jerrie  a  little  gold  box  that  lay 
within. 

Jerrie  woke  in  the  act  of  picking  it  up.  Sunlight  streamed 
into  the  room.  It  was  early  morning.  Her  eyes  went 
straight  to  the  mantelpiece.  It  was  painted  white  and 
ornately  carved.  More  to  dissipate  the  dream  than  any¬ 
thing  else,  because  it  had  seemed  so  real,  Jerrie  pattered 
across  the  room  and  touched  that  portion  of  the  woodwork 
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which  she  had  dreamt  hid  the  secret  drawer.  To  her 
surprise,  she  found  the  hidden  spring  and  actually  dis¬ 
covered  a  tiny  drawer.  Inside  it  was  a  small  gold  box. 
She  picked  it  up,  wondering  and  a  little  disturbed. 

There  was  a  small  quantity  of  fine  white  powder  in  the 
box,  and  the  lid  of  it  was  engraved  “G.H.  to  Kitty  ”  with 
a  date. 

G.H.  to  Kitty.  Who  was  G.H.  and  who  was  Kitty  ? 
And  how  and  why  had  she  dreamt  with  such  extraordinary 
veracity  ?  She  kept  on  puzzling  and  turning  it  over  in 
her  mind,  without  arriving  at  any  satisfactory  con¬ 
clusion. 

Hamilton  turned  up  in  a  taxi  punctually  at  nine. 

“  Sleep  well  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“Not  much,”  she  answered,  “  I  wasn’t  tired  after 
that  long  doze.  I  read  and  ate  chocolates.” 

“  Well,  would  you  like  to  settle  in  for  the  summer?  ” 

Jerrie  shook  her  head. 

“  No,  thank  you,”  she  replied.  “  I — I  don’t  believe  in 
ghosts  and  supernatural  things  really,  but  all  the  same 
I  wouldn’t  care  to  live  there.  It  would — depress  me.” 

Hamilton  looked  surprised. 

“  What  a  queer  idea  !  It’s  a  bright  little  place.  Nothing 
gloomy  about  it.  Sun  streams  in.  Faces  south.” 

“  Well — it’s  sad.  I  was  sad — in  the  blue  bedroom. 
Have  you  ever  slept  there  ?  ” 

Hamilton  was  looking  out  of  the  taxi  window,  almost 
averting  his  florid  face. 

“  Why  ?  ”  he  asked,  without  turning. 

“  Well  .  .  .  try  it,  and  see.  I  had  most  extraordinary 
feelings  of — of  someone  in  great  trouble.  It  was  uncanny. 
And  then  I  had  a  vision  of  a  pretty,  fair  girl  in  a  blue 
dressing-gown.” 

Hamilton’s  complexion  grew  a  shade  less  rubicund. 

“  Funny  !  ”  he  remarked.  “  I  suppose  it  was  just  a 
dream.” 

“  It  was  a  kind  of  dream.  But  I’ve  never  had  one 
like  it  before.  She  showed  me  a  secret  drawer  in  the 
mantelpiece.  When  I  woke  up  I  went  straight  over  there 
and  found  a  drawer  just  as  in  my  dream,  with  this  inside 
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it — look  !  A  little  box  with  powder  in  it !  G.H.  to  Kitty. 
Who’s  Kitty  ?  ” 

The  hand  Hamilton  extended  to  take  the  box  was 
trembling. 

“  Kitty  ?  ”  he  repeated.  “  Goodness  knows  ! — One  of 
my  tenants,  perhaps.  I’ve  often  let  the  place  to — ladies.” 
He  slipped  the  box  in  his  own  pocket.  “  I’ll  give  it  to  the 
agent  who  lets  for  me,”  he  said.  “  Perhaps  he  can  trace 
the  owner.” 

“  Or  the  giver,”  Jerrie  suggested.  “  Let  me  see.  G.H.  . 
.  .  .  Why,  they’re  your  initials  !  ” 

“  So  they  are.”  His  tone  was  slightly  irascible.  “  But 
I  don’t  know  anything  about  the  box.  As  for  that  dream 
of  yours,  my  dear,  it  was  piffle.  Shouldn’t  talk  about  it 
if  I  were  you.  I — I  don’t  want  my  property  to  get  an  un¬ 
deserved  reputation  of  being  haunted,  just  because  of  a 
little  girl’s  silly  dream.” 

“  I  shan’t  talk  about  it,”  Jerrie  said.  She  opened  her 
cerulean  eyes  wide  upon  him.  “  But  why  don’t  you  go 
down  there  just  for  one  night,  and  try  sleeping  in  the  blue 
room  for  yourself  ?  Perhaps  ‘  Kitty  ’ — the  girl  in  the 
blue  dressing-gown — would  come  to  you.  I  am  sure  she 
was  dreadfully  upset  about  something,  poor  thing  !  ” 

Then  Hamilton  turned  from  the  window. 

“  Don’t  talk  a  lot  of  rot,  little  Cheyne,”  he  said  sharply. 
“  If  the  place  don’t  appeal  to  you,  there’s  nothing  more  to 
be  said.  Plenty  of  people  after  it.  What  about  that  flat 
in  town  you  were  talking  about,  if  we  can  raise  your  salary 
a  bit  ?  I  must  speak  to  our  directors,  of  course.  You’re 
not  a  star  yet,  though  I  have  an  idea  you  very  soon  will  be.” 

Astutely,  he  had  switched  her  mind  on  to  other  matters, 
so  that  visions  of  last  night  and  the  small  gold  vanity  box 
she  had  found  were  forthwith  obliterated  from  her  thoughts. 

“  A  star  ?  ”  she  echoed  alertly.  “Oh,  yes,  I  hope  so  ! 
I’ve  made  up  my  mind  to  shine.” 


XIV 


Gaynor  pushed  aside  an  untasted  breakfast.  Jerrie  had 
not  come  back.  Beset  by  anxiety,  Gaynor  had  not  slept 
a  wink  all  night.  She  could  conceive  of  no  circumstance 
except  a  direful  one  that  could  have  prevented  her  little 
friend  from  returning,  or  even  sending  a  message. 

Mrs.  Sidey,  usually  the  most  sympathetic  of  beings, 
offered  no  comforting  words  of  consolation. 

“  There  now,  Miss  Brand !  ”  she  chided.  “  Anyone 
can  see  you’ve  never  shut  your  eyes  the  whole  night,  all 
along  of  worrying  about  Miss  Cheyne.  I’ve  never  took  to 
that  little  thing — not  like  you  did.  Babyish  she  may 
look  and  innocent  beside,  but  she  can  take  care  of  herself — 
better  than  most.  She’ll  come  back  right  enough  if  it 
suits  her,  and  when  it  suits  her,  with  a  story  all  cut  and 
dried  and  not  a  word  about  bein’  sorry  neither  for  all  the 
anxious  time  she’s  given  you.  And  one  day,  as  sure  as  my 
name  is  Matilda  Sidey,  she’ll  buzz  off  in  a  motor-car  to 
live  fashionable  and  proud,  cuttin’  a  dash  and  makin’ 
someone  else  pay  for  it.  I  know  the  sort !  Now,  just 
drink  up  this  tea,  for  goodness  sake,  and  taste  your  break¬ 
fast  !  That’s  Danish  and  the  best  back  bacon  !  ” 

To  please  her  kind-hearted  landlady,  Gaynor  gulped  down 
the  tea  which  had  grown  tepid,  and  did  her  best  to  consume 
a  mouthful  or  two  of  congealed  bacon. 

“  If  she’s  not  back  by  ten,  I  shall  go  round  to  the  nearest 
police-stations  and  hospitals,”  she  said.  “  Jerrie’s  not 
used  to  traffic.” 

Mrs.  Sidey  sniffed. 

“  Used  to  it  she  may  not  be,  but  she’d  never  get  lost  nor 
run  over — not  she  !  She’d  go  up  to  a  policeman  and  blink 
her  eyes  and  look  lost,  and  he’d  hold  up  the  traffic  for  her. 
And  here  she  is,  cornin’  upstairs  now  ;  and  all  your  worry 
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and  trouble  for  nothing — which  is  only  markin’  my  words.” 

She  opened  the  door  as  she  spoke,  and  Jerrie,  calm  and 
collected,  walked  in. 

Gaynor  rushed  at  her. 

“  Oh,  pet,  where  have  you  been  ?  I  nearly  went  mad 
with  worry  !  Have  you  had  an  accident  ?  Are — are  you 
safe  ?  But  of  course  you  are  !  Thank  goodness  you’re 
here  !  ” 

She  hugged  her. 

Jerrie  smoothed  out  her  frock,  which  Gaynor  had 
crumpled. 

“  Of  course  I’m  safe  !  ”  she  said.  “  And  I’m  so  sorry 
you  worried,  Gay.  There  wasn’t  a  bit  of  need.  I  was  down 
at  Goring,  and  I  missed  the  last  train.  It  was  too  late  to 
send  you  a  wire  then.  Good-morning,  Mrs.  Sidey.  I 
hope  you  haven’t  worried,  too.” 

Mrs.  Sidey  picked  up  the  breakfast  tray. 

“  That  I  didn’t !  ”  she  replied,  with  a  none  too  approving 
look  at  Jerrie.  “  And  I  was  only  telling  Miss  Brand  when 
you  came  in,  that  you  was  the  sort  to  take  care  of  yourself.” 

Jerrie  smiled  with  equable  sweetness. 

“  You’re  quite  right,”  she  said  demurely.  “  I  make 
friends  wherever  I  go,  and  they  always  look  after  me. 
You  needn  t  wait,  Mrs.  Sidey.  I’ve  had  breakfast,  thank 
you.” 

Her  tone  was  a  polite  dismissal.  Jerrie  was  inclined 
to  resent  Mrs.  Sidey ’s  friendly  garrulousness.  She  did  not 
consider  that  she  ow^ed  any  explanation  to  her  landlady, 
and  she  wanted  to  talk  to  Gaynor. 

“  What  an  inquisitive  woman  she  is  !  ”  she  said,  as  soon 
as  the  door  had  closed.  “  I  know  she  was  dying  to  stop 
and  hear  all  about  everything.  It’s  such  a  pity  to  get 
familiar  with  a  woman  of  that  class,  Gay.  She’s  so  in¬ 
clined  to  take  liberties.” 

“  It’s  better  than  talking  to  oneself  and  going  potty 
through  living  alone,”  Gaynor  replied.  “  Ma’s  one  of 
the  best,  kid.  You’d  know  it  if  you  could  see  her  heart 
instead  of  her  unbuttoned  bodice.  She’s  been  a  trump 
to  me,  and  if  I  were  going  to  marry  the  Prince  of  Wales  to¬ 
morrow  I’d  have  her  to  tea  in  the  drawing-room  at  Buck- 
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ingham  Palace  once  a  week.  Now,  tell  me,  did  Hamilton 
kidnap  you  ?  ” 

She  was  only  half  serious.  Jerrie  did  not  look  as  if  she 
had  been  abducted  or  importuned.  She  was  far  too  calm 
and  self-possessed. 

“  No ;  at  least,  he  didn’t  mean  to,”  she  answered. 
“  He  took  me  down  to  Goring  to  see  a  little  cottage  he  has 
on  the  river,  and  we  had  supper  there.  I  was  awfully 
tired  and  I  went  to  sleep  for  two  solid  hours,  and  when 
I  woke'up  it  was  too  late  to  get  back.  The  last  train  had 
gone.  Mr.  Hamilton  had  been  busy  writing  letters,  and  he 
didn’t  notice  the  time  either.  Of  course  it  was  very 
awkward,  but  he  was  able  to  get  a  room  at  an  hotel,  and  I 
locked  myself  in  the  cottage  and  spent  the  night  there.” 

Gaynor  looked  long  at  Jerrie.  Jerrie’s  answering  look 
was  transparency  itself.  She  had  nothing  to  hide. 

“  And  Hamilton — behaved  himself  ?  He  didn’t — make 
love  to  you  ?  ” 

Jerrie  looked  scandalised. 

“  Of  course  not,  Gay  !  I  told  you,  he  was  quite  a  nice 
man  !  ” 

“  He’s  not  a  nice  man  !  ”  Gaynor  contradicted  definitely. 
“  He’s  deep,  and  he’s  hard  and  unscrupulous.  I’m  thank¬ 
ful — oh,  I’m  so  thankful  he  treated  you  properly,  darling  ! 
I  wonder  what  his  game  is  though.  He  must  be  keen  on 
you,  or  he  wouldn’t  have  taken  you  about  all  the  afternoon. 
Down  to  that  cottage  of  all  places,  where  poor  little  Kitty 
Hope  died  !  I  wouldn’t  have  slept  there  for  a  pension  ! 
And  you — all  alone  !  But  then,  you  didn’t  know,  and  he 
wouldn’t  be  likely  to  tell  you.” 

Jerrie  pricked  up  her  ears,  but  she  said  nothing  about 
her  dream. 

“  Who  was  Kitty  Hope  ?  ”  she  asked.  “Was  she  a 
friend  of  his  ?  ” 

“  If  you’d  call  it  a  friend  !  ”  Gaynor  spoke  bitterly. 
“  I  know  her  story  from  the  inside,  because  her  chum — 
a  girl  who  loved  her — told  it  to  me.  Kitty  was  a  dear 
little  soul,  and  a  good  kid  too.  So  pretty  !  Hamilton 
took  an  interest  in  her.  She  was  clever  and  worth  it. 
He  never  does  take  an  interest  in  girls  who  don’t  pay  from 
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the  box-office  point  of  view.  Well,  London  was  mad  about 
her.  Last  year,  everybody  was  singing  Kitty’s  songs 
and  copying  Kitty’s  dresses.  She  was  the  merriest  kid  ! 

“Then  .  .  .  Hamilton  fancied  a  new  flower  in  his  button¬ 
hole.  He  threw  away  an  orchid  to  take  a  rosebud.  And 
the  rosebud  loved  him.  That’s  the  sad  part  of  the  story. 
When,  before  long,  she  knew  he  was  tired  of  her,  and  meant 
to  wear  a  fresh  flower,  it  broke  her  heart.  She  hid  her 
feelings,  and  laughed  and  danced  as  usual.  No  one  guessed 
what  she  went  through  except  her  chum.  She  took  an 
over-dose  of  some  sleeping  drug.  The  case  came  into  the 
papers,  but  it  was  hushed  up.  Hamilton’s  name  was  not 
once  mentioned.  He  had  never  written  her  a  letter  or 
given  her  anything  that  might  lead  people  to  think  he  was 
more  than  a  friend  to  her. 

“The  jury  agreed  that  her  death  was  due  to  misadventure. 
She  had  no  reason  for  wishing  her  life  to  end.  She  was 
happy,  successful,  and  in  funds,  and  apparently  had  no 
love  affair.  All  the  same,  I  shouldn’t  like  to  have  Hamil¬ 
ton’s  conscience,  Jerrie,  would  you  ?  ” 

Jerrie  looked  grave.  She  was  thinking  of  the  little 
gold  box  engraved  “  G.H.  .  .  .  to  Kitty .” 

She  opened  her  mouth  to  tell  Gaynor  of  her  dream  and 
discovery,  then,  remembering  that  Hamilton  had  requested 
her  not  to  talk,  she  closed  it  again.  As  Gaynor  herself  had 
said,  it  was  best  to  be  circumspect  .  .  . 

To  be  amenable  and  circumspect  was  an  axiom  to 
remember  .  .  . 


XV 


In  a  pleasurable  state  of  excitement,  J errie  sat  in  the  stalls 
of  the  Huguenot  Theatre  waiting  for  the  curtain  to  go  up. 
Next  week  she  would  be  behind  herself.  To-night,  she 
was  merely  one  of  the  audience. 

The  two  reserved  seats  on  her  left  were  empty.  So 
absorbed  was  she  in  watching  that  she  did  not  at  first 
notice  the  two  men  who  came  in  half-way  through  the 
performance.  It  was  Gaynor’s  first  appearance  that 
night,  and  Jerrie’s  attention  was  fixed  on  her.  Gaynor 
looked  lovely.  In  spite  of  her  scanty  and  futurist  attire, 
there  was  something  extraordinarily  distinctive  and 
different  about  her,  which  set  her  above  and  apart  from  the 
other  dozen  pretty  girls  in  the  front  row.  Even  Jerrie 
perceived  it.  Gaynor  might  be  “  common,”  but  for  sheer 
nobility  of  look  and  bearing  she  might  have  been  a  queen. 
She  was  as  beautiful  a  human  bloom  as  ever  grew  in  a 
pleasure -garden. 

The  curtain  went  down  on  the  second  act  and  the  fights 
went  up.  Then  Jerrie  turned  in  her  seat  to  observe  her 
neighbours.  Next  to  her  sat  a  young  man  of  swarthy 
complexion,  in  immaculate  evening  dress.  She  recognised 
him  instantly  as  the  companion  of  the  red-haired  man  at 
the  Savoy  who  had  scribbled  that  rejected  note  to  Gaynor. 
Had  she  been  in  any  doubt,  the  enormous  emerald  ring  on 
the  dusky  hand  which  held  the  programme  would  have 
dispelled  it.  And  what  a  wonderful  stone  it  was  !  It 
was  alive  !  It  fascinated  Jerrie.  She  stared  at  it,  specu¬ 
lating  as  to  whether  its  owner  possessed  any  other  gems 
as  fine  and  rare.  From  the  ring,  her  eyes  went  to  the 
wearer’s  face,  puzzling  his  nationality.  He  might  be 
Spanish,  Indian  or  Brazilian.  .  .  He  was  young,  and  was 
observing  her  too.  When  she  saw  that,  Jerrie  blushed  and 
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lowered  her  eyes.  She  wondered  if  he  recognised  her — 
if  he  had  noticed  her  at  the  table  at  the  Savoy  three  nights 
ago. 

She  transferred  her  attention  to  his  companion.  As 
before,  it  was  the  big,  red-haired  man  from  whom  Gaynor 
had  precipitately  fled  .  .  .  Covertly,  she  studied  him, 
noting  the  strength  of  his  big  hands,  of  the  determined 
mouth,  the  virile  masculinity  of  the  man. 

He  was  studying  his  programme  intently.  He  touched 
his  companion’s  sleeve,  and  the  dark  young  man  turned 
to  him.  Jerrie  heard  what  he  said. 

“  I’m  sure  it’s  the  girl  at  the  Savoy.  By  Jove  !  That’s 
a  freak  of  fate,  isn’t  it,  Shamshud  ?  I  knew  I  should  find 
her  again  !  .  .  .First  in  the  front  row — black  lace  and 
fleshings.  There  couldn’t  be  two  like  her  ;  but  what’s 
her  name  ?  Which  is  she  ?  ”  He  ran  his  finger  along  a 
line  of  surnames.  “  Mesdames  Campbell,  Green,  Tanner, 
Johnson,  Brand,  Cross,  etc.,  etc.  How  can  I  find  out  ? 
I’ve  got  to  meet  her  somehow  !  ” 

Then  Jerrie,  prompted  by  elfish  impulse,  curiosity, 
the  mischief  of  a  moment — and  perhaps,  who  knows  ? 
impelled  by  that  implacable  destiny  which  directs  and  makes 
puppets  of  us  all,  leant  forward. 

“  Excuse  me,”  she  said,  a  trifle  nervously.  “  I — I 
heard  what  you  were  saying.  I — I  was  dining  at  the 
Savoy  the  other  night  with  my  friend  when  you  sent  a 
note  to  her.  And  I  can  tell  you  her  name,  if  you  like — 
if  you  want  to  know  it  very  much.  It’s  Gaynor — Gaynor 
Brand.” 

As  she  spoke,  the  little  bell  trilled,  the  orchestra  crashed 
out  once  more,  the  ponderous  velvet  curtains  swung  apart 
on  invisible  pulleys,  revealing  Act  III,  a  scene  in  Baghdad, 
with  Gaynor  first  girl  on  the  right,  a  “  favourite  of  the 
Sultan,”  magnificent  in  emerald  and  green  .  .  . 

“  Thanks — thanks  awfully  !  ” 

The  red-haired  man  leant  forward  in  his  seat,  his  whole 
attention  rivetted  upon  that  figure,  gorgeous  as  a  bird  of 
paradise. 

And  Gaynor  in  front,  posing,  posturing,  going  through 
her  set  gyrations,  head  show-girl  of  twelve,  felt  suddenly 
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and  acutely  conscious  of  that  forceful  regard.  Uneasily 
her  eyes  sought  the  gloom  of  the  stalls — sought,  found, 
were  chained  and  could  not  escape  .  .  . 

The  girl  next  to  her  saw  her  start  and  falter. 

“  What’s  the  matter  ?  ”  she  said  in  an  aside.  “  Feel 
bad  ?  Are  you  going  to  faint  ?  Keep  it  up  !  ” 

With  a  mighty  effort,  Gaynor  pulled  herself  together, 
nodding  and  swaying  with  the  others  in  time  to  the  music. 

“  Faint — no  !  ”  she  scoffed  back  in  a  whisper.  “  I — 
I’ll  keep  it  up  !  I  got  a  scare,  that’s  all.  I  saw  a  man  I 
don’t  want  to  meet,  in  the  stalls  ;  but  ” — she  wrenched 
her  eyes  away — “  I — I’m  not  looking  that  way  !  One- 
two-three,  turn  !  One-two-three,  kick,  glide  !  One-two, 
one-two  !  Kick,  glide-dip  !  ” 

For  the  rest  of  the  time  they  were  on  the  stage  she  kept 
her  eyes  averted  from  the  stalls,  and  when  the  show  was 
over,  dressed  as  quickly  as  possible  and  hurried  out  along 
the  passage  to  meet  Jerrie  at  the  stage-door. 

But  Jerrie  was  not  there  according  to  arrangement. 

Someone  stepped  forward,  and  stood  beneath  the  red 
lamp.  The  light  shone  on  the  face  with  its  compelling 
eyes  that  held  such  significance  for  her. 

Gaynor ’s  heart  was  beating  wildly. 

Jerrie  ?  Oh,  why  had  Jerrie  failed  ? 

He  stood  in  her  way. 

“  Excuse  me,  Miss  Brand,  I  think  ?  .  . 

Gaynor  was  rigid.  Could  he  hear  the  vociferous  beating 
of  her  heart  ?  The  cheeky  indifference  of  her  class  was  her 
only  refuge. 

“  Brand’s  my  name,”  she  answered  ;  “  but  I  don’t  know 
you.  .  .  I’m  waiting  for  a  friend.  If  you’ll  let  me  pass - ” 

Still  he  did  not  move  aside,  but  stood  like  fate — her 
fate,  the  fate  she  was  not  going  half-way  to  meet. 

“  Don’t  be  so  stand-offish,”  he  smiled.  “You  and  I 
were  meant  to  meet.  .  .  It’s  written  .  .  .  somewhere. 
Don’t  you  feel  it  ?  Didn’t  you  .  .  .  that  night  you  ran 
away  ?  ” 

She  shivered,  tremulous,  afraid,  but  still  in  fighting 
trim.  In  all  her  life  she  had  never  dallied  with  a  man. 
Her  pride  was  too  intense. 
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“  I’m  waiting  for  my  friend,”  she  reiterated  stubbornly. 

“  Ah,  yes  !  A  charming  little  girl,  Miss  Cheyne  ?  ” 
He  smiled,  dominant,  sure  of  himself.  “  I’ve  a  message 
for  you  from  her.  She’s  gone  on  to  the  Savoy  for  supper 
with  my  friend,  Prince  Shamshud  Singh.  I  told  her  we 
would  join  them  there,  if  you  will  honour  me.” 

Gay  nor  was  tall.  Her  eyes  were  on  a  level  with  his 
own.  She  met  and  held  them  steadily,  but  her  voice  was 
not  quite  under  control. 

“  If  you  honoured  me,  you  wouldn’t  ask  me,”  she  said 
quietly.  “  I’m  going  straight  home.  .  .  Good-night.” 

“  Let  me  put  you  in  a  taxi.” 

“No,  thanks.  I  prefer  a  ’bus  or  my  own  feet.” 

This  time  he  stood  aside . 

One  day,  this  girl  would  love  him — heart,  soul  and  spirit. 
He,  who  was  so  sure  of  women,  was  positive  of  that.  .  . 
There  would  be  much  primitive  joy  in  the  wooing  of  her. 
She  was  not  tamed,  and  would  shut  her  ears  to  his  call. 
But,  in  the  end  ...  in  the  end,  she  would  answer  .  .  . 

He  raised  his  hat  and  let  her  pass.  No  need  to  follow. 
The  spiritual  essence  of  her,  the  heart  of  a  maid,  was  his 
already  .  .  . 

And  Gaynor  sped  home  on  flying  feet,  pursued  by  the 
thoughts  of  the  man.  Not  until  she  reached  the  quiet 
side-street  leading  into  Lincoln  Road  did  she  slacken 
her  pace.  It  was  absolutely  deserted.  Not  a  soul  was  in 
sight.  She  stopped,  looking  up.  The  soft  warmth  of  a 
summer  night  brooded  above  her.  The  street  was  un¬ 
beautiful,  but  the  spangled  sky  was  a  glory.  Calm  stole 
into  her  soul.  Above  that  sky  was  an  all- wise,  all-powerful 
Being  who  understood  .  .  . 

“  Big  Pal,”  she  entreated,  “  it’s  all  come  so  suddenly — 
like  a  blinding  lightning  flash.  If  it’s  love — and  it’s  right — 
I’ll  thank  You.  If — it  isn’t  ...  if  he’s  only  amusing 
himself  .  .  .  Oh,  help  me  to  fight!  ” 
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XVI 


An  hour  or  so  later,  as  Gaynor  was  getting  into  bed,  Jerrie 
came  in,  ebullient,  flushed,  and  excited.  At  first  glance, 
she  did  not  notice  that  Gaynor  was  rather  quiet ;  she  was 
too  full  of  her  own  news. 

“  Oh,  Gay  !  ”  she  enthused.  “  It’s  been  such  an  exciting 
evening  !  The  only  thing  that  spoilt  it  was  you  not  coming 
on  to  supper.  I  made  sure  you  would  !  And  I  sent  your 
fire-haired  man  to  meet  you,  and  all !  Did  you  send  him 
away  ?  And  why  ?  And  wasn’t  he  cross  ?  ” 

Gaynor  sat  in  her  nightdress  on  the  edge  of  the  bed, 
her  dark  hair  tumbling  all  over  her  shoulders. 

“  I — I  told  you  I  wasn’t  going  half-way  to  meet  him,” 
she  said  reluctantly.  “  For  one  thing,  I  don’t  understand 
yet  how  you  came  across  him  again.” 

“  Why,  he  was  sitting  next  but  one  to  me  in  the  theatre 
to-night,  with  the  same  friend — that  dark  young  man 
with  the  emerald  ring.  And  he  recognised  you.  You 
did  look  lovely,  Gay  !  I  heard  him  talking  about  you  and 
wondering  how  he  could  find  out  your  name.  I — I  don’t 
know  what  made  me  do  it — I  don’t  speak  to  strangers  as 
a  rule — but  I  just  leant  across  and  told  him  who  you  were  ! 
You — you’re  not  upset,  are  you,  Gay  ?  There  was  no 
harm  in  it.” 

Gaynor  was  staring  before  her. 

“  No  ...  I  suppose  you  didn’t  mean  any  harm,  kid,” 
she  said  slowly.  “  I  told  him  I  was  going  straight  home, 
and  I  did.” 

Jerrie  pouted. 

“  Well,  it  wasn’t  very  sociable  of  you,”  she  said.  “  A 
pleasant  little  supper  party  of  four  would  have  been  so 
nice.  It’s  no  good  living  like  a  hermit  all  the  time  in  a 

horrid  little  hole.  You — you  don’t  gain  anything  by  it. 
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Cocoa  and  dripping  cake  !  That’s  all  you’ve  had.  If 
you’d  joined  us  you’d  have  had  grilled  kidneys  and  iced 
coffee,  and  all  sorts.” 

Gaynor  made  no  comment. 

“  Aren’t  you  going  to  undress  ?  ”  was  all  she  said. 

“In  a  minute.  I  want  to  tell  you  about  everything 
first.  Oh,  Gay,  don’t  be  sulky  !  Don’t  you  think  I  ought 
to  have  gone  out  to  supper  without  asking  you  ?  ” 

“I’m  not  sulky — only  quiet,”  Gaynor  answered.  “  I 
should  hate  you  to  get  careless,  chummie,  hobnobbing 
with  strangers — men  who  think  it’s  smart  and  fast  to  take 
out  theatre-girls — lowering  yourself.  You  didn’t  think, 
I  know.  You’re  such  a  baby.  Little  boats  should  keep 
the  shore.” 

“  I’m  quite  young  and  not  very  experienced,  I  know,” 
Jerrie  said,  “  but  I’m  not  altogether  simple.  These  men 
were  gentlemen,  Gay.  .  .  .One  of  them  is  a  Prince  !  Think 
of  that !  He  has  most  perfect  manners,  and  he  talked  to 
me  as  if  I  were  a  goddess.  His  name  is  Shamshud  Singh, 
and  he  has  a  palace  in  India  and  rules  over  a  province. 
He  was  educated  in  England  and  has  just  left  Oxford — 
such  a  dear !  ” 

Gaynor  could  not  resist  a  smile. 

“  I  thought  that  was  coming  !  ”  she  said.  “  Well,  go 
on.” 

“  He  has  a  suite  at  the  Ritz.  And  he’s  a  first-class  polo 
player.  So  is  your  man.  That’s  how  they  are  friendly — 
playing  in  the  same  matches  ;  and  I  think  they  met  in 
India,  too.  Shamshud  Singh  is  absolutely  English  to  talk 
to.  You  wouldn’t  call  him  very  dark,  either.” 

“  Quite  dark  enough  without  being  actually  black,” 
replied  Gaynor.  “  I  daresay  he’s  all  right.  .  .  But  I 
shouldn’t  like  to  go  about  with  anyone  who  wasn’t  coloured 
the  same  as  myself.” 

“  Lots  of  Indian  rajahs  have  married  white  women.” 
J errie’s  tone  was  complacent.  “  So  long  as  they  are  English 
in  their  views  and  take  you  about  and  don’t  shut  you  up, 
I  don’t  see  much  difference  really.” 

“You  would  if  you  were  married  to  one,  I  guess,” 
opined  Gaynor.  “  If  you’re  going  to  be  my  chum,  I’ve 
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got  to  look  after  you,  Jerrie.  No  more  suppers  with  stage- 
door  lurkers,  or  you’ll  be  lost,  stolen  or  strayed  before  you 
can  look  round.” 

Jerrie  set  her  lips.  She  began  to  brush  her  hair. 

“You  don’t  mean  that,  Gay  ?  Of  course  I  must  go  out — 
often.  I  hope  you’ll  come  too.  Then  you’ll  see  there  is 
no  harm  in  it.  I  should  die  if  I  lived  like  this  always— 
just  appearing  on  the  stage  at  night,  and  poked  up  in  one 
room  with  animals  all  day  !  Everybody  needs  change  and 
amusement.  Besides,  one  must  go  out,  to  be  popular. 
Mr.  Hamilton  was  impressing  that  on  me  the  other  day. 
It  does  an  actress  good  to  be  seen  with  well-known  people 
at  well-known  places.  I  mean  to  enjoy  myself  while  I’m 
young  and  before  Hugo  comes  home,  or  I  shall  never  have 
a  chance  at  all.  He’ll  want  to  keep  me  all  to  himself  then. 
Men  are  so  dreadfully  selfish.”  She  put  down  her  brush. 
“  And  yet  it  would  be  awfully  dull  without  them.  I  love 
presents  and  admiration  and  .  .  .  being  little  and  loved. 
Don’t  you  want  to  be  loved,  Gay  ?  ” 

Gaynor  did  not  reply  for  a  moment. 

“  Only  by  one  person.  No  one  else  would  count,”  she 
answered.  “  Anyway,  now  I  prefer  to  be  as  I  am.” 

Jerrie  blew  out  the  light  and  finished  undressing  in  the 
dark. 

“  We  shan’t  always  be — as  we  are  now,”  she  said  enig¬ 
matically.  “We’re  only  just  at  the  beginning  of  things. 
Gay,  why  did  you  run  away  again  to-night  ?  ” 

“  Because  I  had  to.” 

“  And  yet  .  .  .  you’ve  got  his  photo.” 

“  How  did  you  know  that  ?  ” 

“  It  dropped  out  of  your  bag  this  morning.  I  couldn’t 
help  seeing  it.  How  did  you  get  it  ?  And  why  do  you 
keep  it  if  you  don’t  like  the  man  ?  ” 

Gaynor  was  glad  of  the  darkness. 

“  I  didn’t  say  ...  I  didn’t  like  him.  I  might  .  .  .” 
Her  voice  sounded  stifled.  “  About  that  photo.  It  was 
a  coincidence.  The  afternoon  you  were  lunching  with 
Hamilton,  I  went  out  in  the  Park  to  take  Peter  for  a  run. 
And  I  met  Sammy — an  old  friend — and  went  and  had  tea 
with  him  and  his  sister  and  her  husband.  Just  before 
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they  arrived  he  was  showing  me  an  album,  and  that  photo 
was  there — an  old  acquaintance  of  his.  They  were  at 
Sandhurst  together.  Sammy  didn’t  want  it,  and  he 
threw  it  away.  Then  he  went  out  to  let  his  sister  in.  I — 
I  didn’t  like  to  see  it  lying  upside  down  in  the  waste  paper 
basket,  so  I  picked  it  up  and  put  it  in  my  bag.” 

Jerrie  sidled  into  bed  beside  Gaynor. 

“  Yes  ;  but  you  wouldn’t  have  kept  it  if  it  hadn’t  meant 
anything  to  you,”  she  said.  “  I  really  believe  you  won’t 
be  able  to  escape  that  man,  Gay.” 

“  Why  ?  ”  Gaynor  spoke  sharply. 

“  Why  ?  Oh,  because  he’s  the  sort  of  man  who  would 
always  get  what  he  wanted  if  he  wanted  it  enough.  You 
feel  that  all  the  time  you’re  talking  to  him — or  even  when 
you’re  not  talking.  He  would  have  his  way  always.  If — 
if  he  had  liked  me  as  he  does  you,  I  think  I  should  feel 
the  same  about  him.  I’d  have  to  run  away,  even  though 
I  came  grovelling  to  him  in  the  end.” 

“  I  wouldn’t  grovel  to  any  man.  The  more  I  loved,  the 
prouder  I’d  be.” 

“  I  wonder  !  You  can’t  really  say  what  you  would  do 
until  the  time  and  the — the  great  moment  comes.”  J errie’s 
words  seemed  strangely  wise  for  one  so  inexperienced. 
“  Sometimes  love  comes  like  a  great  big  wave  that  you’re 
not  expecting,  and  knocks  you  over.  It’s  like  that  in 
books,  at  least.” 

“  It  would  take  a  very  big  wave  to  knock  me  over,” 
Gaynor  determined.  She  added  suddenly  :  “  Good-night, 
kid.  I’m  tired  ;  let’s  go  to  sleep.” 

“  Yes,  in  a  minute,  Gay.  Who  was  ‘  Sammy  ’ — the  man 
you  went  to  tea  with  ?  I  thought  you  hadn’t  any  men 
friends  ?  ” 

“  Well,  Sammy’s  different.  He’s  a  good  sort.  His 
real  name  is  Lord  Wey bridge.” 

“  A  real  lord  ?  Good  gracious  !  You  never  told  me  ! 
Is  he  in  love  with  you  ?  ” 

“  It  wouldn’t  be  any  use  if  he  were.” 

“  I  wish  I  knew  him,”  said  Jerrie  ingenuously. 

“  You’re  going  to.  I  forgot  to  tell  you.  He’s  asked  us 
both  out  on  Sunday.  He  said  he’d  motor  us  down  to  his 
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place  in  Herts,  in  the  afternoon.  I  thought  you’d  like  the 
drive  ;  and  Sammy’s  on  the  level,  so  I  accepted.” 

“  How  lovely  !  Oh,  Gay,  you  are  a  dear  !  You’re  not 
cross  with  me  any  longer,  are  you  ?  ” 

“  I’m  not  cross  at  all.  Only  I  want  you  to  take  care 
of  yourself,  Baby.” 

“I’m  going  to,  I  promise  !  Only  you  mustn’t  be  fussy. 
Girls  on  the  stage  ought  to  be  broad-minded.  .  .  .  Good¬ 
night.” 

She  kissed  Gaynor  and  turned  on  her  side.  In  the 
early  hours  of  the  morning  she  sat  up  in  bed. 

“  Gay,  that  friend  of  yours — Lord  Wey bridge.  Is  he 
a  baron,  a  viscount,  or  an  earl  1  ”  Her  voice  sounded 
wide  awake. 

Gaynor  dragged  herself  reluctantly  out  of  a  strange 
sweet  dream.  After  the  tantalizing  manner  of  its  kind, 
it  dissolved  on  the  actual  second  of  awakening,  only  the 
haunting  sensation  of  something  infinitely  precious  remained. 
In  her  mind  she  groped  after  it,  but  Jerrie’s  question 
pursued  her,  routing  it  completely. 

“  Goodness  gracious  !  ”  she  grumbled.  “  Fancy  waking 
me  up  to  ask  me  that  !  You  funny  kid,  Jerrie  !  What’s 
the  difference,  anyway  ?  Aren’t  they  all  the  same  ? 
I’ve  never  addressed  him  on  an  envelope.  Ask  him  when 
you  see  him,  if  you  want  to  know.” 

She  shut  her  eyes,  vainly  pursuing  that  vagrant  vision 
of  nebulous  rapture  ;  but  daylight  was  in  the  sky. 
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“  Four  for  you,  Jerrie.  My  word  !  ” 

Gaynor  picked  up  four  envelopes  from  the  breakfast 
tray  and  brought  them  over  to  Jerrie,  in  bed. 

“Oh,  proofs  of  my  photos  !  ”  Jerrie  pounced  on  the 
largest.  “  Look,  Gay !  Tell  me  which  are  the  best. 
I  want  to  send  in  one  to  the  ‘  Hour-glass,’  for  the  beauty 
competition.  Mr.  Hamilton  advised  me  to.  You  ought 
to,  as  well.  Have  you  any  good  photographs  of  your¬ 
self  ?  ” 

“  Only  that  dentifrice  one  on  the  mantelpiece.” 

“  Well,  post  it — only  it  isn’t  half  good  enough.  You 
really  ought  to  have  some  done  like  mine,  and  send  them 
about  to  illustrated  papers.  Now  these  are  all  so  good, 
I  don’t  know  which  to  choose.  The  photographer  was 
ever  such  a  dear.  He  took  crowds  of  plates.  Isn’t  this 
nice,  with  the  chiffon  slipping  off  my  shoulders  !  And 
this  one,  kissing  a  dove  !  Or  do  you  prefer  this  one,  kneeling 
at  a  shrine  with  my  hair  down  ?  Or  this,  taken  in  a  bed  1  ” 
“  I’m  not  crazy  over  any  of  them,”  Gaynor  passed 
them  over.  “  They’re  what  the  public  like,  I  suppose, 
and  you  look  sweet.  But  I  don’t  care  for  those  sort  of 
intimate  photos  myself,  although  they’re  the  rage  just 
now.” 

“  I’m  delighted  with  them.  I  think  I’ll  have  half  a 
dozen  of  each,  and  send  in  three  or  four  different  ones  to 
the  competition.  It  would  be  so  exciting  to  win  !  ” 

“  What’s  the  prize  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  only  a  hundred  pounds  !  But  think  of  the  pub¬ 
licity  !  ‘  The  loveliest  girl  in  all  England,’  and  well- 

known  artists  to  make  the  final  selection,  One  would 
be  famous  at  once  !  ” 

Gaynor  pinched  Jerrie’s  ear  playfully, 
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“  That’s  not  fame — only  notoriety  !  You’ve  got  a  bit 
mixed,”  she  said.  “Read  your  other  letters.  I  suppose 
they’re  billets-doux  ?  ” 

“  One’s  from  Hugo.  Pages,  on  foreign  paper — both 
sides  !  ”  Jerrie  looked  bored.  “  He  writes  such  difficult 
letters.” 

“  Difficult  ?  How  ?  ” 

“  Well — not  easy  to  answer.  I  can’t  write  love  letters 
myself,  and  I  know  he  must  think  mine  are  dull  and  unin¬ 
teresting.  He  writes  half  a  sheet  every  day  and  posts  it  at 
the  end  of  each  week.  He’s  lonely,  I  expect,  and  it’s 
next  best  to  talking.  Men  are  queer  !  You’d  never  dream, 
if  you  were  to  meet  him,  that  Hugo  could  write  such  letters. 
He’s  very  reserved  and  rather  quiet,  and  he  doesn’t  let 
himself  go.  Only  when  he  writes.  Listen  !  ” 

Jerrie  read  aloud  : 

“  ‘  My  precious  Sweetheart, 

Your  short  letter  this  mail  has  upset  me  just  a  bit.  Not 
on  account  of  its  not  being  long,  darling,  because  I  know 
how  busy  you  are,  sweet  little  soul,  but  on  the  score  of  your 
feeling  so  unsettled.  I  know  it’s  such  a  long  time  to  expect 
a  little  girl  to  wait,  and  if  it  weren’t  for  this  ghastly  climate 
which  I  can’t  ask  you  to  risk,  I’d  ask  you  to  marry  me 
right  away,  before  I  get  promotion.  It’s  pretty  ghastly 
for  me  as  well,  and  very  often  only  the  thought  of  you 
keeps  me  up  at  all,  especially  after  a  go  of  fever  like  I  had 
last  week.  There  are  only  five  other  fellows  here — one 
is  on  leave  at  home — and  no  women.  Two  poor  chaps 
are  drinking  too  hard  to  last,  one  isn’t  my  sort  and  has  a 
Burmese  wife — and  the  others  are  a  padre  and  a  doctor, 
neither  of  them  very  cheerful  specimens.  There’s  nothing 
romantic  in  these  lonely  outposts  of  empire. 

But  when  I  feel  down  and  depressed  and  fed  up  to  the 
neck  I  get  out  my  desk  and  all  your  precious  letters,  read 
them,  pick  up  your  photograph  and  talk  to  it — out  loud. 
Very  often  I  long  for  you  so  consummately  that  I - ’  ” 

“Oh,  don’t !  ”  Gaynor  got  up  and  put  her  hand  over 
the  page.  “  Don’t  read  any  more — not  out  loud,  Jerrie.” 

Jerrie  looked  up,  surprised. 
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“  There  are  five  pages  altogether.  It’s  only  a  love- 
letter  !  ”  she  said.  “  And  I’m  just  getting  to  the  passion¬ 
ate  part.” 

“  Only  a  love-letter  !  ”  Gaynor  exclaimed.  “  Why,  it’s 
sacred,  kid.  It’s  the  whole  outpouring  of  his  heart— not 
meant  for  me  to  hear,  or  for  anyone  but  you  !  Goodness, 
if  I  had  a  letter  like  that,  written  to  me  by  the  man  I  loved, 
I’d  go  away  somewhere  quiet  and  read  it  and  let  it  soak 
into  me  until  I  had  all  of  it  by  heart.  And  I  couldn’t 
share  it  with  a  soul — not  even  with  my  mother,  if  I  had 
one.” 

“  Well — everybody  gets  love-letters.”  Jerrie  stuffed 
the  rest  of  the  missive  back  in  its  envelope  unread.  ‘ ‘They’re 
not  very  different,  really.  There’s  a  great  deal  of  sameness 
about  men.  It’s  quite  extraordinary.  I’ve  not  met  many, 
but  those  I  have  are  awfully  alike.  Are  you  going  out, 
Gay — so  soon  ?  ” 

“  I  had  breakfast  before  you  woke  up.  You  went  to 
sleep  again,  and  I  couldn’t.”  Gaynor  set  down  a  saucer 
of  milk  for  the  kittens.  “  I’m  going  to  take  Peter  for  a 
run.  It’s  good  for  his  mange — fresh  air.” 

As  soon  as  Gaynor  had  gone  and  she  was  alone,  Jerrie 
opened  the  third  letter.  It  bore  a  Kentish  postmark 
and  was  in  a  man’s  handwriting.  It  began,  “Little 
Belovedest,”  and  was  not  very  long.  J errie  read  it  through 
twice,  the  second  time  more  slowly  than  the  first.  The 
rosebud  fines  of  her  lips  drooped  tremulously  ;  her  eyes 
grew  soft  and  tear-filled.  She  held  the  letter  against  her 
cheek.  Then,  very  slowly,  she  tore  it  across  and  into 
infinitesimal  pieces. 

The  soft  look  faded  from  her  pretty  face.  Her  ex¬ 
pression  became  alert  once  more  as  she  opened  the  fourth 
communication.  It  was  from  a  firm  of  house-agents, 
and  contained  a  fist  of  available  furnished  flats,  with  a 
sheaf  of  orders  to  view  .  .  . 


XVIII 

Forgetting  to  knock,  Mrs.  Sidey  invaded  the  girls’  room 
breathlessly. 

“  There’s  a  gentleman  at  the  door,  Miss  Brand,  which 
I  left  him  on  the  mat,  askin’  for  you,  with  a  crown  painted 
on  his  car.  What  am  I  to  do  'with  him  ?  Am  I  to  give 
him  the  go-by  or  shall  I  show  him  up  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  it’s  Sammy  !  ”  exclaimed  Gaynor.  “  I  told  him 
to  call  for  us  at  three,  and  it’s  only  two.  He’s  made  a 
mistake  in  the  time.  Ask  him  up,  Mrs.  Sidey  dear,  please. 
He’s  a  real  live  lord,  not  the  stage  variety,  and  he’s  per¬ 
fectly  respectable.” 

Impressed  and  in  a  flutter,  Mrs.  Sidey  withdrew,  to  usher 
the  visitor  up. 

“  Gay  !  ”  Jerrie  turned  a  horrified  face  on  her.  “  Up 
here  !  Telling  him  to  call !  We  could  have  met  him  out¬ 
side  somewhere,  in  a  better  part.” 

“  Bunkum  !  Sammy  knows  we  don’t  live  in  Eaton 
Square.  What’s  the  good  of  putting  on  frills?  ” 

“  But,  think  of  the  address — the  whole  look  of  every¬ 
thing  !  ”  she  agitated. 

Gaynor  looked  round. 

“  It’s  quite  tidy.  Bed’s  made  and  the  wash-stand  is 
behind  the  screen.” 

“  And  there’s  our  lunch — not  even  cleared  away ! 
Bloaters  !  ”  Jerrie  nearly  wailed.  “  Quick  !  Can’t  we 
put  the  plates  under  the  bed  ?  ” 

Gaynor  laughed  uproariously. 

“  No  good,  kid.  You  can’t  get  rid  of  the  smell  if  you 
hide  the  remnants.  I  don’t  suppose  it’s  the  first  time  in 
his  life  Sammy  has  smelt  a  bloater  or  eaten  one.” 

There  was  no  time  to  demur  further.  Jerrie  had  to  put 
the  best  face  on  it  she  could.  Gaynor,  she  decided,  had 
the  skin  of  a  rhinoceros.  Appearances  never  seemed  to 
bother  her. 
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“  Cheerio,  Sammy  !  ”  Gaynor  greeted.  “  You’re  an 
hour  beforehand.  If  you’d  arrived  at  the  right  moment, 
we  should  have  reconstructed  this  boudoir  into  a  Louis 
something  period  suitable  for  the  reception  of  a  baron, 
an  earl,  or  a  viscount !  Which  is  it,  by  the  way  ?  This 
is  my  friend,  Jerrie,  and  she  wants  to  know.” 

“  Baron,  please,”  said  Sammy  modestly. 

He  shook  hands  with  Jerrie,  who  looked  up  demurely 
and  then  dropped  her  eyes.  The  little  effect  was  lost  on 
Sammy,  whose  ideefixde  just  then  was  Gaynor  and  Gaynor 
only. 

“  I’m  sorry  I’m  too  early,”  he  apologised. 

“  It  doesn’t  matter  a  bit,  does  it,  Jerrie  ?  Can  you 
stand  the  smell  of  the  bloaters  ?  They’re  not  in  season, 
but  we’d  run  out  of  caviare  and  plover’s  eggs.  Sit  down, 
Sammy,  while  we  put  on  our  hats.  No,  not  that  chair. 
It’s  a  bath,  with  a  shawl  over  it  for  decency,  and  I  forgot 
to  empty  the  water  out.  Try  the  bed.  You  won’t  break 
it  if  you  sit  lightly.” 

Jerrie  put  on  a  coat  and  close-fitting  hat.  She  was  very 
anxious  to  leave  the  “  potty  little  room  ”  before  this  aristo¬ 
cratic  acquaintance  of  Gaynor’s  should  take  in  all  the 
details  of  its  poverty-stricken  aspect — the  holes  in  the 
bits  of  carpet,  the  mouldy  wall-paper,  the  general  aspect 
of  unprosperity. 

“  I’m  ready,”  she  said. 

“  Hold  hard  !  ”  Gaynor  ran  to  the  glass.  “  I  must 
make  up  my  face  to  last !  ” 

Regardless  of  Sammy,  she  dabbed  on  powder  and  rouge 
until  her  face  looked  like  a  Benda  mask.  Then  she 
picked  up  Peter  and  wrapped  him  in  a  flannel  dressing- 
jacket. 

“  Sammy,  may  I  bring  the  tyke  ?  I  was  hoping  you 
might  have  a  rabbit  warren,  and  then  he  could  romp, 
amongst  the  bunnies  for  a  treat !  ” 

“  Oh,  Gaynor  !  I’m  sure  Lord  Wey bridge  doesn’t  want 
to  be  bothered  with  a  horrid  little  dog  !  ”  Jerrie  objected. 

“  You  don’t  mind,  do  you,  Sammy  ?  ” 

Sammy  would  have  accommodated  a  baby  elephant  in 
the  car  if  Gaynor  had  wanted  him  to. 
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“  The  more  the  merrier,”  he  said.  “  There’s  plenty  of- 
room  at  the  back.” 

“  Is  there  ?  Oh,  Sammy  !  ”  Gaynor  clasped  his  arm. 
“  Do  me  a  favour !  Let’s  take  Mrs.  Sidey,  too — our  land¬ 
lady.  I  know  she’d  love  it.  She  never  gets  out,  poor 
thing  !  I’ll  go  and  button  her  up.  She  won’t  take  a  min¬ 
ute,  and  I’m  sure  your  housekeeper  would  give  her  tea. 
We  call  her  ‘  Ma,’  and  she’s  a  perfect  lady.” 

Sammy  laughed. 

“  Bring  her  along,  then.  You  remind  me  of  Gogo,  my 
sister.  When  she  comes  down  to  Hartshorn  Manor  she 
hires  a  char-a-banc  sometimes,  and  brings  along  everybody 
who  wants  a  drive  !  I’m  used  to  numbers.” 

“  I’ll  fetch  her.” 

Gaynor  ran  off. 

“  Do  you  mind  if  I  smoke  ?  ”  Sammy  asked  Jerrie. 

“  Not  a  bit,  thank  you.  It’ll  help  to  take  off  the  smell 
of  our  horrid  lunch.”  She  wrinkled  her  straight  little  nose. 
“  Gaynor  doesn’t  seem  to  mind  a  bit.  I  must  apologise. 
This  is  dreadful !  Not  what  we’re — I’m  used  to.”  She 
coloured  prettily.  “  My  uncle,  the  rural  dean,  would  be 
so  upset  if  he  could  see — or  knew.  Of  course,  poor  Gay 
doesn’t  feel  it  so  much.  She’s  never  been  used  to  anything 
better  !  ” 

Her  seemingly  artless  speech  made  Sammy  feel  hot  and 
cross.  Consciously  or  unconsciously,  he  decided,  this 
pretty  little  kid  wasn’t  quite  loyal. 

“  Well,  she  deserves  the  best,”  he  said  bluntly,  “  what¬ 
ever  she’s  been  used  to.  Nothing’s  good  enough  for  Gaynor 
Brand  in  my  opinion.  She’s  so  lovely  and  such  a  ripping 
good  sort.  No  mauvaise  honte  about  her.  She  reminds 
me  of  a  young  edition  of  my  old  aunt,  the  Duchess  of 
Bristow.  Doesn’t  care  how  she  looks  ;  doesn’t  care  what 
she  says ;  doesn’t  care  what  anyone  thinks ;  but  an 
aristocrat  to  the  vertebrae  !  ” 

“  Yes,  that’s  like  Gay,  only  she  isn’t  aristocratic  and  never 
could  be,”  replied  Jerrie,  in  dulcet  tones. 

Sammy  gave  her  a  longer  stare.  If  Jerrie  had  been  a 
cat  he  would  have  looked  for  claws. 

“  She’s  got  all  the  marks  of  good  breedin’,  anyway,”  he 
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championed.  “  I’ve  met  a  good  many  she  could  give 
points  to  all  along  the  line.” 

“  I  believe  you’re  in  love  with  her  !  ” 

Jerrie  did  not  really  believe  anything  of  the  sort.  Now 
that  she  had  met  him,  she  thought  Sammy  too  nice  to  be 
captivated  by  Gaynor,  though  she  could  easily  imagine 
he  would  fall  a  facile  victim  to  her  own  attractions. 

Sammy  did  not  enlighten  her  on  that  point.  He  was 
not  so  simple  as  he  looked.  He  had  been  angled  for  by 
practised  hands  too  often.  His  eyes  wandered  to  the 
sweet  peas  on  the  window-sill. 

“  Jolly  to  see  flowers  growing  in  London,”  he  said. 

“  Yes,  but  I  prefer  to  see  great  beds  of  them  in  a  lovely 
garden — all  massed.” 

“  H’m  !  That’s  gardener’s  work.  I’ve  often  thought 
I’d  like  to  have  a  little  back  yard  of  my  own,  like  the  chaps 
who  catch  a  9.5  train  and  have  a  wife  to  wave  them  off, 
and  wait  for  ’em  in  the  evening.  You  know — a  strip 
of  grass,  and  flowers  a  fellow  can  grow  himself,  and 
radishes  and  a  few  vegetables,  and  a  chicken- house  at  the 
bottom.” 

“  You’re  joking  !  ” 

“  Fact !  ”  he  assured  her  seriously.  “  I’d  really  glory 
in  a  simple  life  if  the  girl  I’d  married  was  the  girl  I 
wanted.” 

He  was  thinking  of  Gaynor,  but  Jerrie  wondered  if  he 
had  fallen  in  love  with  herself  so  soon. 

A  second  or  two  later  Gaynor  reappeared,  with  Mrs. 
Sidey  in  tow. 

“  There  now  !  We’re  all  ready  !  ”  she  cried.  “  Come 
along,  you  two  !  Ma  and  I  and  Peter  behind,  and  Jerrie 
and  Sammy  in  front  !  ” 

The  disposition  had  not  been  Sammy’s  notion,  but  he 
could  only  submit  with  the  reservation  to  himself  that 
Gaynor  should  sit  with  him  on  the  way  home  and  hear 
his  sixth  proposal. 

Intensely  satisfied,  Jerrie  arranged  herself  in  the  front 
seat.  Sammy  had  to  content  himself  with  an  occasional 
glance  at  Gaynor,  lolling  behind,  talking  gay  rubbish  to 
Peter  and  her  landlady  alternately. 
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They  left  London  behind,  and  a  broad  open  road  stretched 
ahead  of  them. 

Jerrie  leant  towards  her  host. 

“  I  love  being  driven  by  some  people,  and  others  make 
you  feel  afraid.  Isn’t  it  funny  ?  ”  she  remarked.  “Now, 
with  you  I  feel — so  safe,  and  yet  we’re  going  so  fast !  ” 

Sammy  perhaps  did  not  feel  quite  as  safe  as  she  did. 
He  had  met  girls  like  Jerrie  before — not  quite  so  pretty  or 
ingenuous  perhaps — but  often  enough  to  be  wary. 

“  We  can  go  faster  !  ” 

He  let  the  car  all  out.  Driving  so,  racing  like  the  wind, 
he  could  not  talk  and  need  not  answer.  His  attention  was 
on  the  wheel. 

“  Let  her  rip,  Sammy  !  ”  chanted  Gaynor,  from  behind. 

Sammy  opened  the  throttle  and  the  road  disappeared 
beneath  them  like  yards  of  unwound  ribbon.  If  she  had 
cried  “  Let  her  fly  ”  instead,  he  would  have  done  his  best  to 
obey. 
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“  Thanks  most  awfully,  Sammy,  for  a  splendid  afternoon  ! 
We’ve  had  the  time  of  our  lives,  haven’t  we,  Peter  ?  ” 

Gaynor  hugged  her  mongrel  closer  to  her.  In  an  ecstasy 
of  adoration  he  licked  her  face. 

“  I  wish  you’d  let  me  do  that,”  said  Sammy  jealously. 
“  Kiss  you,  I  mean.” 

“  I’ve  never  been  kissed  by  a  man,”  answered  Gaynor 
simply.  She  spoke  the  absolute  truth.  “  I’m  not  a  kissing 
kind,  Sammy.  Too  dead  earnest  when  it  comes  to  love. 
I  couldn’t  lark.” 

“  Neither  could  I — with  you.”  Sammy  was  quite  grave. 
“  Gaynor,  you’ve  got  to  hear  me  out.” 

“  Consider  it  said,  and — answered.”  Gaynor  shook 
her  head.  “  Don’t  spoil  a  perfect  day,  Sammy,  by  making 
me  disappoint  you.  I’m  such  an  obliging  soul  by  nature  ! 
Oh,  drive  slowly  through  this  village  !  We’re  nearly  home 
again.  Look  at  those  dear  little  nestling  cottages,  with 
lights  here  and  there  like  kind  eyes.  I’d  like  to  have  been 
a  milkmaid,  I  think,  and  ended  up  a  dear  little  old  woman 
in  a  lot  of  flannel  petticoats.  If  the  stage  gives  me  up, 
Sammy,  won’t  you  let  me  a  cottage  on  your  estate  for  love, 
and  let  me  sell  eggs  ?  Or  I  could  be  one  of  your  lodge  - 
keepers,  and  open  the  gate  and  bob  to  you  when  you  drive 
through  !  ” 

“  I’d  give  you  my  stakes  in  the  country,  my  house  in 
town,  and  everything  I  possess — for  love,”  replied  Sammy 
intensely.  “  You  know  that.” 

She  grew  serious. 

“  Bless  you,  old  thing  !  It’s  awfully  nice  of  you  to  be 
fond  of  me  and  to  think  of  me  on  the  level.  You’ll  get 
over  it  one  day  and  marry  someone  in  your  own  set.  Far 
better  !  Someone  like  my  little  chum  Jerrie - ” 

“  Heaven  forbid!  ”  ejaculated  Sammy. 

Gaynor  was  surprised. 
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“  But,  Sammy,  don’t  you  like  her  ?  I  thought  you  were 
getting  on  so  well  together  !  I  left  you  alone  heaps.” 

“  I  know  you  did.  She’s  not  my  sort.  Scheming 
little  kid,  I  thought  her,  Wanted  to  see  the  family  jewels. 
They’re  at  the  Bank.  Nothing  doing  !  ” 

“  Jerrie  loves  jewellery,  but  she’s  not  scheming,”  Gaynor 
assured  him.  “  I’m  awfully  fond  of  her.” 

“  I  wonder  why  !  ” 

“  She’s  so  fragile  and  pretty.  I  feel  as  if  she  were  my 
little  sister,  and  that  I  ought  to  take  care  of  her.  She 
turned  up — or  rather,  I  ran  into  her,  at  an  agent’s,  at  a 
time  when  I  was  feeling  rather  lonely  and  fed-up.  That’s 
between  you  and  me.  I  usually  bottle  up  my  hump  if 
I  get  a  blue  fit.  It  was  such  a  change  to  have  a  nice  kid 
to  talk  to  and  share  with.  I  should  miss  her  frightfully 
now.  I  thought  you  would  be  keen  about  her.  She’s  so 
different  to  me — really  well-bred.” 

Sammy’s  private  conclusion  had  been  that  Jerrie  was  a 
fairly  complete  little  snob.  Wisely,  he  said  nothing. 
Gaynor  would  not  listen  to  anything  against  her  friend. 

“You’ll  love  her  when  you  really  know  her,”  Gaynor 
finished  up.  “  She’s  so  clever  too  !  Wait  till  you  see 
her  on  Friday  night — her  first  appearance  at  the  Huguenot. 
She  looks  just  like  a  fairy  dancing,  and  she’s  got  the  sweetest 
little  voice  !  I  know  Gus  Hamilton  thinks  a  lot  of  her. 
He  wouldn’t  give  her  a  part  first  go  off  for  nothing,  if  he 
didn’t.” 

“  Oh,  I  expect  she’ll  make  good,”  Sammy  agreed. 
“  Girls  like  that  generally  do.  Only,  I  shouldn’t  get  too 
attached  to  her  if  I  were  you,”  he  added,  by  way  of  counsel. 
“You  might  get  disappointed  ...” 

“  Even  if  I  were,  I  should  always  love  her,”  Gaynor 
persisted.  “  I’d  always  be  Jerrie’s  pal,  simply  because 
I  took  to  her  at  first.  Oh  !  Tram  lines  !  London  again  ! 
Well,  it’s  been  a  lovely  run.  You’ve  a  lovely  place,  too, 
Sammy.  I’m  no  end  glad  to  have  seen  it.  I  hope  you’ll 
find  someone  very  nice  to  share  it  with  you  before  the 
story  ends.” 

Sammy  sighed,  for  he  had  great  possessions  and  no  joy 
in  them  just  then. 
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“  I  shall  never  find  anyone  else  as  long  as  you’re  single,” 
he  stated  definitely.  “  If  you  were  married,  I  daresay  I’d 
do  the  best  I  could  and  settle  down  somehow,  because  I’m 
a  family  bird  by  nature  ;  but  even  then,  however  fond  I 
might  get  of  my  wife,  you’d  always  be  my  ideal.  I  should 
never  forget  you  or  love  you  less.” 

“  Fancy  me  being  anyone’s  ideal !  ” 

Gay  nor  was  touched. 

“  If  every  fellow  loved  a  girl  as  good  as  you  are,  men 
would  be  a  better  lot  all  round,”  Sammy  observed  with 
gruff  honesty. 

For  a  moment,  Gaynor  laid  her  hand  over  his  on  the 
driving-wheel.  The  action  was  not  unobserved  by  vigilant 
Jerrie  behind. 

“  Oh,  yes,  thank  you,  Gay  !  ”  she  answered  brightly, 
when  Sammy  had  set  them  all  down  at  the  door  and  they 
were  back  again  in  the  humble  little  room  she  despised. 
“  I  enjoyed  myself  ever  so  much,  only  I  wish  we  hadn’t 
taken  Mrs.  Sidey.  Fancy  having  to  come  back  early  just 
for  her  to  cook  supper  for  her  husband  !  I  do  like  Lord 
Wey bridge  !  He’s  a  dear  !  ” 

“  Another  of  them  !  Oh,  Jerrie !  You  and  your 
‘  dears !  ’  ” 

“  I  hope  he  liked  me,”  Jerrie  wondered  aloud.  “  Did 
he  say,  Gay  ?  ” 

“  He  didn’t  say  much,”  Gaynor  replied  non-committally. 
She  did  not  want  to  wound  Jerrie ’s  feelings. 

Jerrie  merely  thought  that  Gaynor  said  so  little  because 
she  was  jealous.  A  nature  of  so  large  a  compass  that  no 
petty  feelings  of  rivalry  could  have  any  part  in  it  was 
beyond  her  comprehension. 

“  He’s  reserved,  I  expect,”  she  concluded  complacently  ; 
“  but  we  got  on  awfully  well.  I  like  men  who  don’t  say 
too  much.”  She  hesitated.  “  Gay,  would  you  think  me 
awfully  rude  if  I  gave  you  some  advice  ?  ” 

“  Gracious,  no  !  ”  answered  Gaynor,  wondering  what 
was  coming. 

“  Well,  if  I  were  you,  I  shouldn’t  have  any  ideas — not 
about  marrying  him.  I — I  saw  you  put  your  hand  over 
his,  driving  home.  I  know  you  didn’t  mean  it  to  seem  so, 
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but  it  looked  so — forward.  .  .  Now  you  will  be  annoyed 
with  me,  I  know  !  ” 

But  Gaynor  was  not  annoyed — only  amused.  All  the 
same,  she  did  not  think  to  tell  Jerrie  that  the  action  she 
disapproved  had  followed  Sammy’s  sixth  proposal  of 
marriage.  That  was  nothing  to  boast  about,  and  was 
primarily  Sammy’s  affair.  Since  she  could  not  accept 
his  hand  and  heart,  she  was  not  going  to  wear  it  on  her 
sleeve  or  publicly  dangle  his  scalp. 

“  That’s  all  right,  kid  !  ”  she  said  blithely.  “  I  expect 
I  forgot  myself.  I’m  so  common,  I  know  ;  but  I  wasn’t 
chasing  Sammy  all  the  same.  He  likes  cold  beer  and 
sympathy.  I  was  giving  him  a  little  of  the  latter,  that’s 
all,  because  of  something  he’d  told  me  that  he  was  rather 
hipped  about.” 

“  I  expect  he’s  in  love  and  not  sure  whether  it’s  re¬ 
turned,”  hazarded  Jerrie,  whose  mind  ran  in  novelette 
grooves. 

Then  she  went  on  to  speculate  what  Lord  Weybridge’s 
house  in  town  was  like,  whether  there  was  a  marble  stair¬ 
case  and  panelled  walls  ;  how  much  a  second-hand  copy 
of  Debrett  would  cost,  and  whether  rent  rolls  were  recorded 
therein ;  while  Gaynor  collected  the  kittens  and  put  them 
to  bed. 
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Two  afternoons  later,  coming  back  from  exercising  Peter 
after  tea,  Gaynor  was  astonished  to  find  that  Jerrie  had 
gone  out  and  taken  all  her  things  with  her.  Gaynor  had 
only  been  gone  half  an  hour.  At  seven-fifteen  they  were 
due  to  start  for  the  theatre  together.  It  was  Jerrie’s 
first  appearance  that  night.  Gaynor  had  left  her  writing 
a  letter,  little  guessing  that  the  actual  missive  was  intended 
for  herself.  She  stared  about  her  blankly,  incredulously. 
Jerrie’s  trunk  and  dressing-case  were  gone.  Gone  all  the 
dainty  toilette  accessories  upon  the  table,  and  everything 
pertaining  to  her — a  clean  sweep. 

There  upon  the  pin-cushion,  stabbed  with  a  hatpin,  was 
a  note.  Gaynor  pounced  on  it. 

“  My  dearest  Gay, 

I  am  afraid  you  will  be  upset  when  you  get  this,  but  I 
had  to  go  away  without  telling  you,  or  not  at  all.  I  knew 
you  wouldn’t  like  the  idea  of  my  living  alone,  and  you 
wouldn’t  come  with  me,  I  know,  if  you  couldn’t  afford  to 
share  equally.  I  hate  leaving  you  because  you  have  been 
so  kind  and  such  a  real  friend  to  me,  and  I  really  owe  my 
engagement  at  the  Huguenot  to  you,  but  I’m  not  sorry 
to  leave  Lincoln  Road  itself.  You  can’t  imagine  how  the 
drab  surroundings  got  on  my  nerves,  not  being  used  to 
them. 

I  have  got  a  dear  little  flat  in  Veryston  Mansions — quite 
small  but  the  building  is  so  select,  or  rather  the  people 
that  live  there  are — only  Army  and  Navy  and  Church.  I 
have  been  looking  at  flats  all  last  week,  but  I  didn’t  tell 
you  because  I  didn’t  want  to  trouble  you  until  the  actual 
moment.  I  can  afford  it  quite  well  out  of  my  salary,  and 
if  I  am  a  success  to-night  Mr.  Hamilton  will  raise  it,  he  says. 

I  am  afraid  I  shan’t  see  you  to-night  after  the  show 
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as  I’m  sharing  No.  2  dressing-room  with  Beb6  Mansell, 
and  Mr.  Hamilton  has  arranged  a  supper-party  (his  guests, 
or  I  would  have  asked  you).  After  that  I  shall  go  straight 
home  to  bed.  Do  come  and  see  me  in  the  morning,  Gay 
dear,  and  I  hope  you  won’t  let  this  make  any  difference, 
and  will  be  my  friend  just  the  same.  Truly,  it’s  quite  a 
wrench  to  leave  you.  I  don’t  think  I  am  a  very  affection¬ 
ate  nature — not  to  other  girls,  at  least,  but  I  am 

Your  affec. 

Jerrie.” 

Gaynor  grew  a  little  white  beneath  her  artificial  colouring. 
The  blow  of  Jerrie’s  departure,  so  unexpected,  took  the 
breath  out  of  her.  Jerrie — gone  !  Stolen  away  like  a 
thief  in  the  night,  without  a  word  or  a  kiss — only  a  written 
letter,  because  she’d  funked  a  frank  good-bye.  Jerrie — 
whom  she  loved  like  a  sister.  A  big  lump  came  up  into 
her  throat  and  refused  to  be  swallowed,  until  quite  suddenly 
it  dissolved  into  tears  which  relieved  her. 

She  was  crying,  with  the  letter  still  in  her  hand,  when 
Mrs.  Sidey  came  into  the  room. 

“  Miss  Cheyne  has  gone  !  Oh,  I  shall  miss  her  so  ! 
I  never  knew  she  was  going.” 

“  Neither  did  I ;  but  I  might  have  guessed.  I  told  you 
she  was  that  sort,”  Mrs.  Sidey  answered,  and  laid  a  work- 
worn  hand  on  Gaynor ’s  shoulder.  “  There,  dearie  !  Don’t 
take  on  about  it.  I  told  you  from  the  start  she  was  the 
sort  what  you  couldn’t  expect  much  from.  Silk  stockings 
and  swank,  and  nothing  good  enough  for  her  ladyship  ! 
She  was  bound  to  go  off  in  a  car  like  the  others.  Dashed 
out  she  did,  as  soon  as  you’d  gone  ;  came  back  in  a  taxi 
and  had  her  boxes  fetched ;  and  not  so  much  as  a  good¬ 
bye  to  me — the  little  madam  !  I’m  sorry  you  got  fond  of 
her,  that  I  am  !  ” 

Gaynor  dried  her  eyes. 

“I’m  still  fond  of  her,”  she  asserted.  “  She — she  had 
a  perfect  right  to  go  away  if  she  wanted  to,  ma.  You  see, 
she  gets  more  salary  than  I  do,  and — and  she’s  been  used 
to  luxuries  all  her  life.  She  hasn’t  done  anything  wrong. 
It  just  came  as  a  bit  of  a  shock,  that’s  all.  She  would 
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have  told  me,  only  she  thought  it  would  worry  me.  It’s 
silly  of  me  to  have  howled.  Just  selfishness — wanting 
to  keep  her.  It  was  so  nice  having  a  dear  little  chum,  after 
years  and  years  of  being  on  one’s  own.  Of  course,  she  was 
quite  right  to — to  do  the  best  for  herself.  I  shall  love  her 
just  the  same  as  ever.” 

“  And  where’s  she  gone,  I’d  like  to  know  \  ” 

“  Not  very  far  away — only  a  residential  part.  Veryston 
Mansions.” 

“  Make-haste  Mansions  would  be  a  better  name,  I’m 
thinking  !  ”  Mrs.  Sidey  commented  with  a  sniff.  “  We’ll 
never  think  eye  to  eye  about  Miss  Cheyne,  I  can  see. 
You’ve  such  a  loving,  trustful  heart.  Goodness  me  ! 
There’s  seven  o’clock  striking,  and  Dad’ll  be  home  for  his 
supper ! ” 

She  scuttled  below  stairs. 

A  few  minutes  later,  Gaynor  started  for  the  theatre. 
Her  volatile  spirits  had  dropped  to  zero.  She  dreaded 
going  back  again  that  night  to  the  loneliness  of  the  little 
room,  without  Jerrie  sharing  board  and  bed.  By  and  bye, 
she  knew  she  would  get  used  to  a  solitary  life  again — not 
quite  so  solitary  as  it  used  to  be  since  Jerrie  was  close  at 
hand — but  just  at  first  terribly  hard.  She  felt  deserted, 
a  queer  little  niggley  ache  persisting  in  her  heart  like  a 
wound  which  still  throbs  and  bleeds.  She  wished  Sammy 
had  been  at  hand  to  console  her.  Sammy,  she  felt,  would 
understand.  As  luck  would  have  it,  he  was  not  in  town 
but  had  departed  abruptly  on  a  yachting  cruise,  because 
Gaynor  was  not  to  be  persuaded  and  he  was  only  adding 
to  his  agony  by  watching  her  every  night  from  the  stalls. 
He  had  no  curiosity  or  desire  to  witness  Jerrie’s  initial 
performance.  She  left  him  cold. 

Not  once  that  whole  evening  did  Gaynor  see  her  little 
friend,  except  on  the  stage.  But  she  heard  of  her  triumph 
from  others.  Behind  the  scenes  and  in  front,  Jerrie’s  debut 
was  a  topic  of  conversation.  Hamilton  rubbed  and  then 
folded  his  hands,  and  looked  more  like  a  comatose  Buddha 
than  ever.  The  gods  in  the  gallery  were  clamouring  for 
her  already,  and  would  not  let  her  go.  Aristocrats  in  the 
stalls,  the  “newbility”  in  boxes,  levelled  opera-glasses  at 
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her  and  sat  np  to  take  notice.  A  new  flower  in  the  costly 
pleasure-garden,  fragile  but  very  dainty  .  .  .  she  was 
worth  drawing  nearer  to  inspect  .  .  . 

Gaynor  went  through  her  own  set  becks,  nods  and 
gyrations  mechanically.  She  was  ever  so  glad  that  Jerrie 
had  “  delivered  the  goods,”  only  the  gloom  cast  by  their 
suddenly  severed  companionship  refused  to  be  instantly 
dismissed. 

After  the  show  she  ran  along  to  Jerrie’s  dressing-room  to 
congratulate  her;  but  Jerrie,  “off”  early  and  not  on  in 
the  final  scene,  had  already  departed. 

Gaynor  dressed  for  the  street.  For  once  in  a  way  she 
did  not  join  in  the  sallies  and  repartee  of  her  companions, 
and  was  the  last  to  leave. 

Back  to  the  little  room — all  alone.  The  kittens  would 
be  asleep.  Only  little  Peter  would  wake  up  and  come  to 
meet  her,  tail  going  ninety  wags  to  the  minute.  Darkness — 
and  grope  for  the  light.  Supper  ready  on  the  tray.  No 
Jerrie  to  share  it  with,  and  the  whole  bed  to  herself.  No 
need  to  cramp  herself  against  the  wall  to  give  her  little 
friend  more  room  and  a  comfortable  rest  all  night.  No 
Jerrie  to  get  up  for  and  bring  tea  to  in  the  morning  ;  no 
Jerrie  to  laugh  with  or  minister  to  .  .  .Just  Gaynor-all- 
alone  again. 

She  walked  slowly  down  the  passage,  her  steps  dragging. 
Never  in  all  her  life  had  she  felt  so  utterly  lonely  before, 
so  heart-sick  .  .  . 

“  Good-night,  Henderson.” 

“  Good-night,  Miss  Brand.  You’re  last  to-night — for 
a  change.” 

She  passed  the  door-keeper  and  out  under  the  red  lamp. 
A  by-way,  a  short  cut,  led  straight  into  the  Strand. 

Someone  followed  her  down  it — a  man,  of  course.  She 
was  too  indifferent  to  quicken  her  pace.  Men  always 
followed,  but  one  shook  them  off  .  .  . 

This  one  gained  on  her,  drew  level  with  her.  She 
stopped  to  briefly  tell  him  to  depart.  Stopped  .  .  .  but 
the  curt  words  of  dismissal  and  reproof  died  on  her  lips. 

She  might  have  known  .  .  .  she  might  have  guessed 
that,  on  a  night  like  this,  when  she  was  fed-up  and  lonely 
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and  aching  for  companionship,  that  the  red-haired  man 
would  invade  her  life  again  .  .  .  the  man  who  so  subtly 
attracted  her,  whom  she  had  sworn  she  would  not  go  half¬ 
way  to  meet  .  .  . 

They  were  in  the  Strand  now,  in  the  blinding  radiance  of 
electric  lamps.  Then  he  spoke  to  her  as  though  they 
were  old  friends — or  even  lovers — so  sure  of  her,  sure  of 
himself.  His  voice  was  more  than  a  caress.  It  was  a 
call,  a  demand. 

“  You’re  not  going  to  run  away  from  me  again  to-night, 
are  you  ?  Life’s  so  short,  and — I’m  going  away  soon — 
right  to  the  other  end  of  the  world,  where  a  fellow  never 
sees  a  white  woman.  Won’t  you — be  friends  ?  ” 


XXI 

“  Friends  ?  ”  echoed  Gaynor.  “  But  I  don’t  know  you.” 

They  were  trite  words  and  she  was  aware  of  it,  but  no 
others  would  come  to  her  lips.  She  felt  defenceless. 

He  smiled  with  easy  assurance,  quite  sure  this  girl  was 
going  to  like  him — liked  him  already. 

“  That’s  easily  remedied,  isn’t  it  ?  I  made  up  my 
mind  I  must  know  you  the  first  moment  I  saw  you.  I’m 
sorry  we’ve  wasted  so  much  time.  I’m  going  away  in  a 
week.  You’ll  have  to  be  extra  good  to  me  to  make  up 
for  it.  Will  you  ?  ” 

“  Why — why  should  I  be  good  to  you  ?  ” 

He  looked  intently  into  her  face.  Hers  was  on  a  level 
with  his. 

“  Because  I  want  you,”  he  answered.  “  Isn’t  that 
sufficient  reason  ?  ” 

“  And  do  you  always  get  what  you  want  ?  ”  she  forced 
herself  to  respond  cheekily. 

“  Usually — if  it’s  a  woman,”  he  replied  carelessly. 

“  This  girl  isn’t  easy  fruit,”  she  countered  back. 

“  I  daresay  not.  .  .  But  there’s  the  law  of  gravitation. 
Whoever  might  chance  to  be  the  lucky  man  under  the 
tree  at  the  right  moment - ” 

“  Might  get  hit  if  he  didn’t  stand  clear,”  she  supple¬ 
mented.  “  Good-night,  Mr.  Man.  If  you’re  fond  of 
dessert,  there  are  other  orchards  to  rob.  You’ve  come 
under  the  wrong  tree.  I’m  only  a  prickly-pear.” 

He  admired  her  spirit,  the  fighting  way  she  stood  up  to 
him. 

“  Don’t  waste  time,”  he  persudaded.  “  Come  and  have 
supper  with  me.  Where  shall  we  go  ?  Romano’s  ? 
The  Savoy  ?  ” 

She  had  on  a  shabby  coat  and  skirt.  m 

“  I  look  like  it,  don’t  I  ?  I’ll  come  if  you  like,  so  long 
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as  it’s  understood  I’m  not  included  in  the  bill  of  fare. 
Take  me  somewhere  cheap,  to  match  my  frock.” 

“  I’ll  take  you  to  my  diggings,  because  we  can  talk 
there  without  being  interrupted.” 

She  hesitated. 

“  I  don’t  think  I — I  think  we’d  better  go  to  a  public 
place,”  she  stammered. 

“  Are  you  conventional  ?  ”  he  chided.  “  I  shouldn’t 
have  thought  it  of  you.” 

“  Why  ?  Because  I’m  a  show-girl  at  the  Huguenot  ? 
We’re  not  all  pirate-craft,”  Gaynor  answered.  She  was 
walking  along  beside  him  now.  “  Actresses  are  just  like 
other  women.  You  can’t  label  us  all  like  greengages — 
going  on  a  journey.” 

The  red-haired  man  grinned. 

“  Perishable  ?  That’s  good  !  Well,  I’m  not  interested 
in  actresses  as  a  class — honestly,  not  a  bit !  Never  been 
out  with  one  before.  Can’t  afford  ’em.  I’m  just  im¬ 
mensely  taken  with  you.  Can’t  you  understand  ?  A  man 
knows  how  much  a  particular  woman  is  likely  to  mean  to 
him  as  soon  as  he  sets  eyes  on  her.  We  only  waste  time 
in  courtship  and  palaver  because  it’s  expected  of  us  in  a 
state  of  civilization.  Our  natural  instinct  is  to  swing  you 
over  our  shoulders  and  bear  you  off  to  our  caves.” 

Gaynor’s  laugh  was  bright  but  a  little  uneasy.  The 
queer,  excited,  frightened  feelings  within  her  were  primi¬ 
tive  too.  This  man  was  the  first  and  only  one  who  had 
ever  made  a  direct  call  to  her  nature.  That  demand 
thundered  upon  her  now,  and  could  not,  would  not  be 
ignored.  Here  were  the  two  of  them,  man  and  maid, 
decently  dressed  in  garments  of  civilization,  1922  A.D., 
standing  in  a  crowded  street  with  traffic  streaming  round 
them,  yet  in  no  whit  altered  from  the  man  and  maid  of  a 
neolithic  age.  .  .  There  was  something  primitive  about 
him  that  made  time  hark  back.  All  the  setting  and 
accessories  of  modernity  seemed  unreal.  She  could  better 
imagine  herself  on  a  wild  and  wind-swept  moor,  crouching 
behind  a  boulder,  wratching,  through  her  hair  for  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  savage  mate  who  would  win  her  by  capture 
and  run  off  with  her  .  .  . 
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“  Then,  if  you’d  obeyed  your  natural  instinct  at  the 
Savoy  that  night,  you  would  have  come  over  and  hit  me 
on  the  head  and  dragged  me  out  by  my  hair  ?  ”  she  teased. 

“  Something  like  that.  I  shouldn’t  have  wasted  time 
in  writing  a  polite  little  note,  requesting  the  pleasure  of 
your  acquaintance.  By  now,  you  would  have  been  peace¬ 
fully  replenishing  the  fire  and  patching  my  skins  with  a 
flint  needle,  while  you  waited  for  me  to  come  back  with 
venison  I’d  just  killed.  What  a  lot  we’ve  missed — you 
and  I !  And  all  I  can  give  you  to-night  is  a  cold  supper 
in  a  conventional  dining-room.  What  an  exchange ! 
No  smell  of  burning  wood  and  dried  skins  and  fresh  air 
rushing  into  our  cave.  .  .  .  I’ll  swear  I  lived  in  those  days, 
didn’t  you  ?  ” 

“  I — I  don’t  know,”  she  faltered. 

“  I  think  you  do  really.  You’re  coming  with  me  now, 
anyway.” 

He  drew  her  arm  through  his  possessively.  A  violent, 
tingling  sensation  went  right  up  her  arm  and  all  through 
her  body  as  he  took  it.  It  was  as  though  the  man  were 
charged  with  an  electric  force  of  high  voltage,  for  she  felt 
as  if  she  could  never  let  go  until  the  current  were  switched 
off  .  .  . 

He  turned  to  her. 

“  I  know  your  name.  I  haven’t  told  you  mine.  It’s 
Oscar  Levett,  Captain,  His  Majesty’s  Army — now  on  leave 
just  about  to  expire.  I’m  sailing  next  week  for  India, 
and  a  month  from  now  I  shall  be  back  in  Burma,  not  likely 
to  see  a  white  woman  for  a  year  on  end — more,  unless  I 
get  short  leave.” 

She  was  glad  to  revert  to  ordinary  conversation.  His 
talk  of  the  wild  intimidated  her  .  .  . 

“  But  I  thought  there  was  nowhere  white  women  didn’t 
go  with  their  husbands  nowadays  ?  ” 

“  Maybe.  But  I’m  not  married,  for  one  thing.  Neither 
are  any  of  the  five  other  fellows  in  the  station.  A  man 
can’t  ask  a  girl  to  exile  herself  for  five  years  at  a  stretch 
in  a  fever-ridden,  God-forsaken  spot  like  Hiat  Liu.  Some 
of  us  stick  it,  most  of  us  drink,  a  few  blow  their  brains  out, 
and  the  rest — exist.” 
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“  My  friend,  Miss  Cheyne,  is  engaged  to  a  man  in  Burma. 
I  don’t  know  the  name  of  the  place,”  Gaynor  told  him. 

“  Is  she,  by  Jove  ?  ”  Levett  laughed.  “  She  doesn’t 
wear  a  ring,  does  she  ?  And  she  hasn’t  told  Shamshud 
Singh,  I’ll  bet !  Astute  little  kid,  I  should  think.  Old 
Shamshud  is  bowled  over  though,  right  enough.  I  do 
believe  he’d  marry  the  girl !  ” 

“  Would  he  ?  ”  Gaynor’s  voice  was  indignant.  “  Jerrie 
wouldn’t  think  of  such  a  thing,  anyway.  He’s  black  !  ” 
“  Brown,”  corrected  Levett.  “  Natives  don’t  like  to  be 
called  black.  Those  are  niggers — Africans.  Shamshud’s 
rather  a  decent  chap,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  and  mostly  white 
in  his  mind.  A  bit  keen  on  chorus-girls,  I’ll  admit ;  but 
that  isn’t  peculiar  to  Orientals,  I  should  say.  He’s  got 
plenty  of  money,  and  he  can  afford  to  feed  and  jewel  them.” 

“  But  we  don’t  all  want  to  be  fed  and  jewelled  !  ”  pro¬ 
tested  Gaynor.  “  I — I  can’t  bear  to  hear  a  man  talk  like 
that — so  lightly  about  us  girls,  classing  us  altogether. 
It — it  isn’t  fair,  you  know.  One  swallow  doesn’t  make  a 

summer,  or  one  flighty  girl  a  whole  chorus.  Take  me - ” 

He  held  her  arm  more  closely. 

“  I  am  taking  you.  I  wish  I  could  keep  you - ” 

“  Don’t  joke  !  ”  she  reproved.  “  I’m  quite  serious.” 
“  So  am  I — only  you  won’t  believe  me.  You  were 
saying  ‘  Take  me.’  Go  on.” 

“  Yes  ;  I  was  going  to  give  you  an  example — myself. 
I’ve  been  on  the  stage  all  my  life,  but  I’m  not  a — a  minx. 
I  don’t  want  to  marry  a  lord,  and  I  live  on  my  salary  and 
don’t  take  presents  ;  and  there  are  lots  of  others  like  me 
in  the  crowd.  You  often  make  such  a  mistake,  you  men. 
Because  you  see  us  prancing  about  in  time  to  music  on  the 
stage,  dressed  in  socks  with  skirts  to  our  knees,  or  draped 
in  a  yard  of  silk  with  a  few  beads,  you  think  that  we  do  it 
because  we  enjoy  making  exhibitions  of  ourselves.  Good 
gracious  !  If  you  only  knew  the  truth  !  It  may  be  all 
very  well  in  summer ;  but  in  the  winter,  where’s  the  fun 
in  shivering  on  a  draughty  stage  with  next  to  nothing  on  ?  ” 
“  Then  what  do  you  do  it  for  ?  ” 

“For  three-ten  a  week,  and  very  often  less.  Because 
a  lot  of  us  girls  are  born  to  it  and  not  fitted  for  anything 
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else — just  flowers  in  a  pleasure-garden,  grown  to  be  looked 
at,  and  no  more  capable  of  earning  our  living  in  a  useful 
way  than  a  flower  is.  I’m  like  that.  If  I  weren’t  on  the 
stage,  I’d  starve.  I  very  nearly  do  that  sometimes  as  it  is. 
I  can’t  do  anything  except  one-two-three-and-a-kick,  and 
write  bad  poetry  in  spasms  that  I  can’t  spell  or  punctuate. 
What’s  the  use  of  me  ?  ” 

Levett  stopped.  They  had  reached  the  street  where  he 
lived.  He  took  out  his  latchkey. 

“  You  won’t  ask  that  much  longer,”  he  said.  “  You’ll 
know  .  .  .  just  as  the  flower  knows  without  words  why 
it  is  blooming,  when  the  hot  summer  sun  shines  and  the 
bees  are  busy  in  the  garden.  .  .  It’s  summer  now.” 

He  opened  the  door  quietly  and  threw  it  wide. 

Gaynor  hesitated  ;  then,  as  one  committed  yet  greatly 
trusting,  stepped  over  the  threshold.  .  . 

Levett  followed,  his  shadow  looming  large  behind  her, 
ominous  as  Fate.  .  .  . 


XXII 


Levett’s  rooms  were  comfortable,  but  drab.  He  was 
not  a  man  of  means.  He  had  nothing  but  his  pay, 
and  he  saved  a  little  on  that.  In  approaching  Gaynor, 
in  seeking  her  friendship,  he  did  not  intend  to  spend.  He 
never  wasted  money  on  women — not  even  to  the  extent 
of  a  box  of  chocolates.  There  was  no  need.  Women 
were  usually  ready  to  give  to  him.  He  had  the  fatal 
power  to  attract,  and  he  used  it  whenever  he  willed.  A 
big  man  physically,  it  was  difficult  to  associate  petty 
attributes  with  him. 

The  comparative  poorness  of  the  sitting-room  impressed 
Gaynor  far  more  favourably  than  opulent  surroundings 
would  have  done.  The  latter  would  have  put  her  on  her 
guard,  prepared  her  for  bribes.  The  former  was  some¬ 
thing  of  a  bond  of  union  between  them.  Materially,  the 
man  had  nothing  to  give.  He  would  not  besiege  her  with 
temptation  of  merchandise.  He  was  empty-handed. 

Cold  supper  was  laid  for  one.  Used  to  waiting  on  himself, 
Levett  got  out  extra  plates  and  cutlery  and  glasses  from 
the  sideboard.  Gaynor  scarcely  knew  what  she  ate.  She 
drank  water,  but  her  senses  were  swimming.  All  her 
past  life,  the  meaning  of  it,  the  very  reason  for  her  existence, 
seemed  concentrated  in  these  pregnant  passing  moments.  . 
She  had  never  lived,  because  she  had  never  loved  .  .  . 

And  she  loved  now  with  such  strange,  soul- shattering 
force  that  she  would  not  have  been  surprised  to  have  seen 
the  dull  wallpaper  burst  and  bloom  forth  with  living  roses, 
the  whole  room  transformed  into  a  paradise.  It  was  the 
transcendental  moment  of  alchemy  which  comes  to  some 
of  us  once  in  a  lifetime,  never  twice  ;  and  to  others  never 
at  all.  And  the  man  who  had  brought  this  was  all  but  a 
stranger  to  her,  had  never  even  wooed  her  with  the  words  of 

a  lover,  was  going  away  ...  in  a  week  ! 
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She  drained  her  glass  of  water  thirstily.  Her  whole 
being  seemed  on  fire.  Coolness  could  not  quench  her. 

Levett  filled  her  glass  again. 

“  I’m  sorry  I  haven’t  any  wine  to  offer  you,”  he  said. 
“  Whisky  and  soda — but  I  don’t  suppose  you’d  care  for 
that  ?  ” 

She  shook  her  head. 

“No,  thanks.  I  only  take  water.” 

“  And  no  more  to  eat  ?  You’ve  had  nothing  !  ” 

She  pushed  her  plate  aside  and  got  up. 

“  I’m  not  hungry.  How  long  we’ve  been  talking  !  It’s 
late.  I  must  go.” 

He  had  been  telling  her  of  India,  of  his  life  out  there, 
emphasising  the  exile  and  isolation.  Up  to  now,  he  had 
not  spoken  intimately  or  touched  on  the  personal  equation. 
He  got  up  too,  and  coming  round  the  table,  took  her 
possessively  in  his  arms.  As  a  flower  instinctively  turns 
to  the  sun,  so  Gaynor  raised  her  face  to  his  .  .  .  The 
whole  world  was  blotted  out  while  he  kissed  her — the  first 
kiss  of  passion  she  had  ever  received  in  her  life.  It  taught 
her,  brought  her  to  her  senses,  sent  her  staggering  back 
towards  land — she  who  had  all  but  gone  out  of  her  depth. 

She  tore  herself  away. 

“  Don’t !  You  promised  me  !  You  said  you’d  treat 
me  as  if  I  were  a  duchess’s  daughter  !  ” 

He  was  breathless  too. 

“  Well,  that’s  how  I  should  treat  a  duchess’s  daughter — 
anybody’s  daughter — if  I  wanted  her.” 

She  was  trembling. 

“  I’m  going  now.  I  oughtn’t  to  have  come  .  . 

“You  wouldn’t  have,”  he  put  in,  “  if  your  friend  hadn’t 
left  you.  I  know  that.  You  were  knocked  of  a  heap  by 
that,  weren’t  you  ?  ” 

“  Yes — rather.  But  how  did  you  know  she  had  gone  ? 
I  haven’t  told  you.” 

“  I  knew  she  meant  to  go  yesterday.  Shamshud  told  me. 
He’s  interested,  you  see.” 

Now  she  no  longer  wanted  to  talk  about  Jerrie.  For 
a  while  she  had  faded  to  insignificance,  a  mere  indeter¬ 
minate  speck  in  this  picture  of  flaming,  fluctuating  colour. 
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Her  one  desire  now  was  to  be  gone  before  he  could  kiss 
her  again  ...  or  else  she  would  want  to  stay  and  never 
leave  him  any  more.  Ten  days  ago  she  would  have 
laughed  the  idea  to  scorn  of  her  caring  abjectly  and  wholly 
for  any  man,  least  of  all  for  an  unknown  lover  ;  but  it  had 
come  to  pass  without  her  volition.  She  had  had  no  choice. 
Love  had  descended  upon  her  and  she  was  filled  with  the 
fiery  sweetness. 

Levett  was  smiling,  master  of  himself — and  her. 

“  I’ll  let  you  go  to-night,”  he  said.  “  But  not  for  long. 
When  are  you  coming  ?  ” 

She  quivered  like  a  flower  shaken  on  its  stem. 

“  But  it  takes  a  week  to  get  married — to — to  give  notice, 
doesn’t  it  ?  ”  she  asked. 

The  sheer  look  of  surprise  that  came  into  his  face  was  like 
a  blow  to  her.  .  .  She  loved  him,  and  ...  he  did  not 
honour  her  .  .  .  She  was  only  a  flower  to  him,  a  colourful 
flower  in  the  pleasure-garden,  that  had  caught  his  eye  and 
his  fancy.  Flowers  did  not  feel  pain.  They  were  meant 
to  be  picked. 

“  Tell  you  the  truth,  I  hadn’t  thought  of  it,”  he  said 
bluntly.  “  Had  you  ?  ” 

Pride  fought  with  the  new,  wild  love  .  .  .  pride,  that 

!had  been  her  trusty  weapon  since  she  had  left  childhood 
behind  ;  and  pride  stood  in  front  of  love  now,  guarding  her. 

“  I  hadn’t  thought  of  anything  else  .  .  .  Why,  to — 
to  go  away  with  a  man  carelessly  .  .  .  even  if  one  loved 
him  ...  it  wouldn’t  be  cheapening  myself  only,  but  all 
the  others  .  .  .  every  girl  on  the  stage  who  is  putting  up 
a  fight.  I  couldn’t !  I’d — I’d  rather  tear  you  out  of  my 
.  heart.” 

It  was  a  confession  of  love  at  the  same  time.  He 
triumphed  in  that ;  and  for  once  in  his  egotistical  life  was 
moved  to  make  some  sacrifice  .  .  . 

“  In  the  first  place,  I  can’t  afford  to  support  a  wife,”  he 
went  on,  “  or  I  should  have  asked  you,  I  expect.  You’re 
lovely  enough  in  all  conscience  to  have  for  keeps  ;  and  ’pon 
my  word,  I  believe  you’re — good  !  ” 

A  sudden  sob  escaped  her. 

“  I’m  a  girl  .  .  .  just  a  girl  1  ” 
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But  the  incoming  tide  of  womanhood  was  surging 
fiercely  in.  She  could  hear  the  crashing  of  breakers  ahead.  . 

He  stared  at  her,  nearer  to  loving  her  than  he  had  ever 
been  to  caring  for  any  woman  all  his  life  before  ;  yet  not 
loving  enough,  since  his  nature  held  no  deeps. 

He  was  dallying  with  the  idea. 

“  If  I  could  afford  it,  I  tell  you - ” 

She  stamped  her  foot. 

“  Oh,  don’t  talk  of  money  !  I’ve  always  looked  after 
myself.  I’d  prefer  it  that  way.  I — I  shouldn’t  cost  you 
a  penny  .  .  .  afterwards.  I’m  self-supporting.  I — I  don’t 
belong  to  the  leisured  class  of  husband-hunters.  I — I  do 
care  !  But  I  want  to  belong  to  you — honourably.” 

Her  lips  quivered.  She  was  irresistible.  And  the  price 
for  the  gathering  of  this  flower  was  the  legal  giving  of  a 
name — his  name  !  No  further  obligation.  He  felt  con¬ 
vinced  of  that.  She’d  look  after  herself.  She  meant  what 
she  said.  She  was  the  sort  not  to  depend  upon  a  man 
financially.  In  contracting  this  alliance  he  would  incur  no 
obligations  beyond  the  marriage  fees. 

“If  I  get  a  special  licence — that’ll  take  two  days  or 
thereabouts — will  you  marry  me  ?  ”  he  asked.  “You  and 
I  were  meant  for  each  other.  .  .  You’ve  bowled  me  over 
pretty  neatly.  I’m  serious  now.  What  do  you  say  \  ” 

A  mist  swam  before  Gaynor’s  eyes.  In  the  distance 
she  seemed  to  hear  music  of  colossal  orchestration  .  .  . 
and  the  walls  were  a  mass  of  living  roses  .  .  .  roses,  crimson, 
like  love,  with  dark  hearts  and  velvety  petals  .  .  . 

The  room  faded.  She  was  in  a  fair  garden — a  garden 
of  pleasure  .  .  . 

She  held  out  her  hands. 

“  I  say — yes  !  ”  she  faltered. 
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Gaynor  did  not  return  very  late.  She  was  back  in  Lincoln 
Street  before  half-past  eleven,  only  an  hour  beyond  the 
usual  time.  In  the  space  of  that  hour  her  whole  life  had 
become  metamorphosed.  Levett  had  walked  home  with 
her.  Spiritually — for  the  first  love  of  a  woman  is  far  more 
spiritual  than  of  the  senses — she  was  caught  up,  enrapt. 
She  was  hardly  conscious  of  progression  upon  her  feet. 
She  felt  as  though  she  were  out  of  her  body  altogether. 

She  did  not  question,  in  these  first  moments,  whether 
Levett  were  worthy  of  her.  Sufficient  that  he  loved  her 
enough  to  marry  her,  so  that  in  return  she  could  give  him 
herself  unstinted.  The  keynote  of  her  character  was  the 
desire,  the  instinct  to  outpour  herself  ;  to  expend,  to  keep 
nothing  back.  The  idea  of  a  protracted  wooing  in  their 
case  was  impossible.  As  it  was,  they  would  only  have 
five  days  together  out  of  five  years,  unless  Levett  would 
let  her  join  him  later  on.  None  of  the  sweetness  of  court¬ 
ship  would  be  hers.  She  was  willing  to  forego  that.  In 
any  event,  Levett  was  not  the  man  to  waste  time  in  tender 
dalliance,  to  lay  gentle  siege  to  a  girl’s  heart.  There  was 
no  tender  streak  in  him.  What  he  wanted,  he  laid  hands 
upon  and  took.  .  .  He  was  insensible  to  pain  himself, 
callous  of  it  in  others  ;  and  he  had  lived  for  himself  all  his 
life. 

But  the  warps  and  twists  of  his  character  were  not  for 
Gaynor — then.  Had  she  known  of  them,  she  could  not 
have  considered  them  at  this  juncture.  Her  mood,  the 
■i  great  emotion  which  swept  her,  was  too  great.  Afterwards 
she  might  count  the  cost,  but  not  now.  She  loved  and  was 
beloved.  Her  universe  had  come  to  that.  .  .  .  Nothing 
else  mattered  .  .  . 

r  Contrary  to  custom,  Mrs.  Sidey  was  waiting  up  for  her. 
“  You’re  late,  dearie,”  she  greeted.  “  I’d  nearly  gone 
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to  sleep.  I  stopped  up  because  I  had  a  feeling  you’d  come 
home  miserable  because  Miss  Cheyne  had  gone,  so  I  thought 
I’d  wait  and  talk  to  you  while  you  had  your  supper.  It’s 
all  there  on  the  tray,  with  winkles  for  a  relish.” 

“  You’re  a  dear,  Ma !  ”  Gaynor  exclaimed.  “  But 
I’ve  had  supper,  thanks.” 

“  Then  you  went  on  with  Miss  Cheyne?” 

“  No.  I  haven’t  seen  Miss  Cheyne.  She  left  before 
the  show  was  over.  I  went  out  .  .  .  with  someone  else. 
He — brought  me  home.” 

There  were  two  candles  on  the  table,  burning  brightly. 
They  shone  full  on  Gaynor ’s  face. 

Mrs.  Sidey  raised  her  short-sighted  eyes,  peering  forward. 
Then  she  saw  the  glory  in  Gaynor’s,  and  gave  a  little  cry. 

“  Dearie  !  You  needn’t  tell  me !  I  know !  It’s  in 
your  face — oh,  my  girl !  ” 

The  landlady,  the  professional  letter  of  rooms,  was 
submerged  in  the  woman.  She  held  out  her  arms,  and 
Gaynor  suddenly  fell  on  her  knees  beside  her  and  buried 
her  head  in  the  capacious  lap.  The  work-worn,  kind  hand 
stroked  her  hair.  The  soothing  caress  had  the  mother- 
touch.  It  was  as  though  it  said  “I  know!  I  know!”  to 
Gaynor’s  heart. 

After  a  little,  she  looked  up. 

“  I  haven’t  known  him  long — hardly  at  all,”  she  said. 
“  To-night  he  was  outside  the  theatre  waiting  for  me. 
We’re  going  to  be  married  on  Thursday,  and  he  sails  for 
India  next  Tuesday.  There  wasn’t  any  time  to  waste. 
I  couldn’t  have  believed  it !  It’s  all  come  so  suddenly, 
without  time  to  think  or — or  prepare.  Everything’s 
altered,  or  will  be  soon  ;  but  I’m  going  on  just  the  same — 
coming  back  here  afterwards  and  going  on  at  the  Huguenot.' 
I  shan’t  tell  anyone  except  you  and  Miss  Cheyne,  and 
Lord  Weybridge  perhaps.  He  says  it  would  be  wiser  if 
I  keep  it  quiet.  But  I  shall  be  married  all  right,  Ma.  .  .  . 
It’s  just  as  if  one  knew  that  a  part  of  one  was  going  to  die 
on  a  certain  date,  and  one  wasn’t  sorry.  .  .  I — I  wonder 
what  it  will  feel  like  to  be  a  woman  and  not  a  girl  any  more. 
I  think  it  will  seem  like  walking  proudly,  with  an  invisible 
crowm  on  one’s  head.  .  . 
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Still  the  kind  stroking  movement  went  on,  more  agitatedly. 
Mrs.  Sidey  was  not  mistress  of  herself.  Gay  nor  saw  that 
tears  were  trickling  down  her  cheeks. 

“  Why,  Ma  !  You’re  crying  !  Oh,  dear  !  Is  it  any¬ 
thing  I’ve  said.  ?  I  didn’t  mean  to  make  you.  Were  you 
remembering  your  own  life — when  you  first  fell  in  love  ?  ” 

Mrs.  Sidey  wiped  her  eyes. 

“  It  never  came  to  me — not  like  that,”  she  answered. 
“  Sidey  and  me  had  walked  out  for  ten  years.  We  just 
come  to  get  married  natural-like,  without  feelin’  we  couldn’t 
do  without  each  other.  We  could  have  gone  on  waitin’ 
another  ten  years  or  more  ...  I  never  fell  in  love — not 
even  when  I  was  a  girl ;  only  we  was  fond,  so  to  speak.” 

“  Then — why  ?  How  did  you  know  about  what  I  felt, 
even  before  I  told  you  ?  ” 

Airs.  Sidey  blew  out  a  candle.  Two  were  too  bright. 

“  Because  of  my  Maggy,”  she  said. 

“  Your  Maggy  ?  ” 

“  Yes — my  girl.” 

“  I  didn’t  know  you  had  a  daughter.  You  never  said.” 

“  We  don’t  never  talk  of  her — me  and  Dad.  She  was 
the  first  child,  different  to  any  of  the  others,  and  we  fair 
worshipped  her,  bein’  the  only  girl.  Always  merry  and 
singin’  about  the  place.  She  had  such  a  voice,  too — high 
up,  like  a  bird’s.  Then  someone  came  to  lodge  here — an 
operatic  tenor,  he  called  himself  .  .  .  And,  one  day,  not 
long  after,  Maggy  came  to  me,  and  I  saw  her  face  all 
shinin’  and  lit  up  from  the  inside,  and  I  knew  !  It  was 
like  as  if  she  was  all  wrapped  in  clouds  of  glory,  livin’ 
separate  from  us  though  always  close  at  hand.  That — 
that  sort  of  happiness  can’t  last.  She  said  so  after  she 
came  back,  and  she  knew  .  .  .  too  well  .  .  .” 

“  Did  she  go  away  then  ?  ” 

“  With  him — yes.” 

“  And  they  were  married  ?  ” 

“  He  said  so.  She  had  her  lines.  But  he’d  got  another 
wife  in  America,  and  a  child  too,  and  he  went  back.  And 
Maggy  come  home  alone  .  .  .  just  like  a  broken  flower 
i  with  the  head  snapped  off  close  to  the  stalk,  by  someone 
careless.  We  couldn’t  do  nothing  for  her.  She  pined. 
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Never  said  much,  but  we  never  heard  her  sing  again.  She 
died  quite  sudden,  and  it  was  one  of  these  cases  where  the 
doctor  found  her  heart  really  was  broken,  and  not  just 
words  meanin’  sorrow.  The  night  before  she  was  took, 
she  said  to  me  :  ‘  Don’t  fret  if  I  die,  mother.  I  was  too 

happy.  One  couldn’t  keep  on  bein’  happy  like  that — not 
in  this  life.  The  glory  would  kill  you — like  it’s  killed  me. 
But  it  was  worth  it !  ’  ”  Mrs.  Sidey  swallowed  noisily. 
“  And  if  that’s  love,”  she  finished,  her  voice  cracking, 
“  the  kind  they  write  of  in  books  for  pages  and  pages,  I’m 
glad  it’s  never  been  my  lot,  for  the  humdrum’s  better  ! 
There  now  !  I’ve  talked  !  I  never  meant  to.  .  .  .  But 
when  I  saw  your  face  ...  it  seemed  only  yesterday  that 
Maggy  was  here  .  .  .  and  it  all  come  back  to  me  in  a  rush.” 

Suddenly  she  gathered  Gaynor  to  her,  mother-wise,  as 
though,  if  she  could,  she  would  shield  her,  hold  her  back 
from  that  unique  experience  of  love  which  comes  to  a  few 
like  a  lightning  flash,  leaving  darkness  and  sorrow  in  its 
wake  .  .  . 
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Awake  and  refreshed,  intensely  satisfied  with  herself  and 
all  the  world,  Jerrie  lay  luxuriating  in  the  comfort  and 
elegance  of  a  bed  such  as  she  had  once  described  longingly 
to  Gaynor,  now  her  very  own  possession.  An  artist  had 
designed  it ;  Flaring  and  Willows  had  carried  it  out ;  and 
Shamshud  Singh  would  pay  for  it,  considering  himself 
amply  rewarded  if  Jerrie  would  but  let  him  kiss  the  pink 
tips  of  her  little  fingers. 

It  was  gilt,  of  carved  wood ;  cherubs  disported  them¬ 
selves  on  it,  and  true  lover’s  knots  entwined.  At  the  foot 
of  it  her  initials  were  introduced  into  the  design.  An  old 
brocade  bedspread  which  might  have  graced  a  museum 
adorned  it.  Her  pillows  were  of  fine  lawn  and  lace  ;  her 
nightgown  might  have  been  wrought  by  fairies.  For  an 
exact  picture  of  what  she  looked  like,  one  need  only  refer 
to  any  film  bedroom  scene  (American  setting)  of  any 
popular  film  star. 

A  discreet-faced  maid  had  just  placed  a  breakfast  tray 
on  the  table  by  her  side  and  withdrawn.  J errie  sat  up  and 
took  notice.  The  dainty  service  made  eating  so  attractive. 
She  thought  of  the  breakfast  tray  in  Lincoln  Street — black- 
japanned  ;  coarse,  chipped  china ;  brown  teapot ;  stale 
bread  (no  toast)  ;  indifferent  butter,  and  dubious  egg — 
and  pitied  Gaynor  from  the  bottom  of  her  heart. 

All  the  same,  in  Jerrie’s  opinion,  Gaynor  was  silly. 
The  remedy  surely  lay  in  her  own  hands.  Men  were  mostly 
generous,  especially  to  girls  on  the  stage  ;  and  there  was 
always  a  graceful  way  of  accepting  presents  which  was 
easily  acquired  by  practice.  In  return,  one  conferred  the 
pleasure  of  one’s  society  by  discreetly  apportioned  but 
not  compromising  favours.  To  be  circumspect  and 
amenable  as  well  was  now  her  declared  policy.  She  intended 
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never  to  diverge  from  it.  Moreover,  now  that  she  had 
achieved  a  very  fair  success,  there  was  no  need  to  disguise 
her  true  profession  any  longer.  She  would  break  it  to 
Hugo  in  India  and  to  the  two  old  people  in  Kent.  They 
would  have  to  get  used  to  the  idea,  and  the  sooner  the 
better. 

She  finished  her  breakfast  and  rang  for  her  bath. 

The  maid  entered  with  a  card.  Jerrie  glanced  at  it. 

“  Another  reporter  ?  You’ve  put  him  in  the  dining¬ 
room  ?  That’s  right.  I  won’t  be  long.  Just  get  my  bath, 
Marie.” 

“  Yes,  miss  .  .  .  And  Mr.  Hamilton  has  also  called,  and 
would  like  to  see  you.” 

“  Certainly  not !  ”  Jerrie  looked  scandalised.  “  Tell 
Mr.  Hamilton  I  don’t  receive  anyone  but  ladies  in  my 
bedroom.  I  will  lunch  with  him  at  half -past  one  if  he  likes.” 

It  gave  her  a  sense  of  power  to  keep  her  manager  waiting. 
She  was  fast  learning  her  worth. 

Five  minutes  later  it  was  Shamshud  Singh. 

“  Good  gracious  !  ”  grumbled  Jerrie,  splashing  scented 
water.  “  How  early  all  these  men  seem  to  get  up  !  It’s 
not  half-past  ten  yet.  Please  say  I  shall  not  be  free  to¬ 
day  until  after  the  theatre  to-night.  Flowers  ?  Oh, 
thank  him  very  much,  and  put  them  in  water,  will  you  ? 
There  goes  the  bell  again  !  ” 

This  time  it  was  only  Gaynor.  Jerrie  wrapped  herself 
in  a  bath-sheet  and  ran  across  the  room,  all  wet,  to  welcome 
her. 

“  Oh,  Gay  !  You  darling  !  How  dear  of  you  to  come 
and  see  me  so  soon  !  Then  you’re  not  angry  with  me 
after  all  for  running  away  like  that !  It  wasn’t  from  you — 
only  the  horrid  room  and  the  horrider  street.  I’m  in  my 
element  here.  Isn’t  it  lovely  ?  Isn’t  it  just  the  last  word 
in  everything  nice  !  ” 

Gaynor  looked  round.  The  new  surroundings  baffled 
her. 

“Is  it  real  ?  ”  she  asked. 

Jerrie  took  her  literally. 

“  Of  course  it’s  real  !  ”  she  confirmed.  “  All  but  the 
bed  ;  and  that’s  a  copy  of  a  French  one.  The  dressing- 
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table  is  Queen  Anne.  Those  chairs  are  Hepple white,  and 
that  bow-fronted  chest  of  drawers  is  Sheraton.” 

Gaynor  whistled. 

“  Jiminy  !  But  it  must  have  cost  a  lot ! 

“  Mr.  Hamilton  advanced  me  the  money  out  of  my 
salary,  and  just  a  few  of  the  things  are  presents.  I’ll  show 
you  it  all  in  detail  another  day,  when  I’m  not  so  busy. 
Help  me  on  with  this  petticoat,  Gay.  You  have  to  hold 
up  your  arms  and  wriggle  into  it.” 

Gaynor  helped  her. 

“  You’ve  romped  home  a  winner,  kid,”  she  said.  “  I 
told  you  you  would  sooner  or  later.  Luckily  for  you,  it’s 
sooner.  I’m  ever  so  glad.  Everybody  was  talking  about 
you  last  night,  and  they  fairly  ate  you  in  front  !  ” 

Jerrie  nodded. 

“  Oh,  I  think  I’ve  come  to  stay  now,”  she  said  con¬ 
fidently.  “  I — I  made  the  most  of  my  little  part.” 

Gaynor  laid  her  hand  on  Jerrie’s,  staying  the  wielding 
of  the  hair- brush  through  the  golden  strands. 

“  Don’t  let  it  spoil  you,  pet,”  she  pleaded.  “  I — I 
wouldn’t  care  a  fig  for  all  this  success  myself.  There’s 
your  boy  in  India,  you  know.” 

“  Oh,  Hugo  !  ”  Jerrie  frowned.  “  I  don’t  know  what 
I  shall  do  about  Hugo  now,  I’m  sure.  .  .  .  Circumstances 
alter  cases,  don’t  they  ?  Anyway,  he’s  a  long  way  off. 
I  needn’t  decide  anything  yet.” 

She  tied  up  her  hair  with  a  huge  pale  blue  silk  bow  and 
put  on  a  be-sprigged  muslin  negligee,  which  made  her  look 
even  younger  than  she  was. 

“  And  now  I’d  better  polish  off  those  reporters,”  she 
said  alertly.  “  There  are  four  waiting  in  the  dining-room 
now,  and  someone  with  a  flash-light  apparatus.  Gaynor 
dear,  do  come  and  see  me  again  in  a  few  days,  when  I’m 
not  so  busy.  I  shall  never  forget  how  kind  you  were  to 
me  !  ” 

She  put  her  arms  round  Gaynor’s  neck,  kissed  her 
affectionately,  and  propelled  her  towards  the  door.  Three 
minutes  later,  Gaynor  found  herself  in  the  street  once  more. 
She  had  come  to  tell  Jerrie  of  her  own  new-found  joy,  to 
outpour  her  feelings  where  they  might  be  understood  ;  but 
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somehow  there  had  not  been  time.  .  .  Her  little  friend  was 
so  entirely  preoccupied  with  her  own  affairs,  the  new 
surroundings,  the  intoxication  of  her  small  success. 

A  look  of  relief  came  into  Jerrie’s  face  when  she  heard  the 
front  door  close  on  Gaynor.  She  spoke  her  thoughts 
aloud  : 

“  Gaynor’s  all  right ;  only  I  do  hope  she  won’t  come  too 
often.  .  .  I  must  put  her  off  if  she  does.  .  .  .” 

Then  she  gave  her  beguiling  reflection  in  the  mirror  one 
last  satisfied  glance,  fixed  a  smile,  and,  sure  of  herself  and 
of  the  effect  she  was  going  to  create,  proceeded  to  the 
dining-room  to  “  polish  off  ”  the  gentlmen  with  note¬ 
books.  .  .  . 


XXV 


By  the  light  of  a  guttering,  madly  flickering  candle,  Gaynor 
sat  threading  ribbon  through  wash- worn  under-garments. 
Her  stock  of  lingerie  was  as  scant  as  her  general  wardrobe. 

It  had  not  occurred  to  Levett  to  make  her  a  small 
present,  to  buy  a  modest  ready-made  trousseau  for  herself  ; 
or  if  it  had,  he  must  have  dismissed  the  idea  at 
once.  He  did  not  grudge  the  cost  of  the  special  licence. 
That  was  a  necessity,  and  they  could  stay  at  cheap  rooms 
instead  of  an  hotel,  thus  saving  on  honeymoon  expenses. 
An  engagement  ring  also  was  unnecessary  in  his  eyes, 
since  marriage  was  succeeding  the  troth  at  once.  He  had 
already  bought  the  wedding  ring — eighteen  carat  instead 
of  twenty -four,  and  retrenched  a  few  shillings  there. 
Levett’s  parsimony  was  part  of  himself.  It  troubled  him 
to  part  with  money.  To  spend  it  on  another  person  to 
confer  pleasures  or  gifts  expressive  of  affection  was  mere 
foolishness  in  his  eyes.  He  never  did  it. 

Getting  married  was  not  an  epoch  in  his  life,  though  it 
might  be,  probably  was,  in  Gaynor’s.  He  was  only  ready 
to  take  that  step  because  virtually  it  still  left  him  free, 
and  the  girl  attracted  him  more  than  anyone  else  had  ever 
done  for  a  number  of  years  at  least. 

His  own  suit-case  and  trunks  were  packed  and  ready 
for  departure  on  the  morrow.  Like  a  good  many  other 
niggardly  men,  Levett  never  hesitated  to  spend  money  on 
himself.  His  possessions  though  few  were  very  good,  and 
he  had  a  mania  for  expensive  travelling  kit. 

Gaynor’s  wardrobe  was  also  packed  in  readiness  for  the 
next  morning.  It  was  all  contained  in  a  wicker  hamper 
and  a  small,  much  dented  tin  box.  She  had  never  had 
spare  penny  to  spend  on  accessories. 

She  threaded  the  last  half-yard  of  ribbon  through  the 
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last  nightdress — she  only  possessed  three  altogether — 
laid  it  neatly  on  top  of  the  hamper,  and  then  started  upon 
her  last  labour  of  darning  a  pair  of  silk  stockings — her  best. 
She  had  nearly  finished  when  a  gentle  knock  at  the  door 
disturbed  her.  It  was  Mrs.  Sidey,  in  a  dressing-gown  and 
her  hair  in  pins. 

“  I  thought  I  saw  a  light  under  your  door,  dearie,  and  I 
came  in  to  say  good-night,”  she  apologised.  “You  won’t 
lay  awake  all  night,  will  you  ?  ” 

“  Of  course  I  shan’t,”  Gaynor  assured  her  happily, 
“  Nothing  ever  keeps  me  awake  for  very  long.  Besides, 
I  want  to  go  to  sleep  to-night  to  make  to-morrow  come 
sooner.” 

The  candle  went  out  of  its  own  accord,  and  Gaynor  got 
into  bed.  Mrs.  Sidey  sat  on  the  end  of  it  in  the 
darkness. 

“  I  hope  you’ll  be  very  happy  and  never  look  back,”  she 
said  suddenly.  “  You  mustn’t  think  any  more  about  what 
I  was  tellin’  you  yesterday  about  our  Maggy.  The  same 
sort  of  thing  couldn’t  happen  to  you.  I  shouldn’t  like  to 
think  of  sad  thoughts  spoilin’  your  weddin’-day.  I  hope 
it’ll  be  fine,  with  the  sun  shining  like  a  blessing.  Miss 
Kilmorey  will  be  marrying  the  Earl  of  Mountford  in 
Westminster  Abbey  to-morrow,  too.  It’s  nearly  a  royal 
wedding,  and  a  love-match,  they  do  say.  Did  you  read 
about  her  trousseau  ? — nearly  as  grand  as  Princess  Mary’s 
was — everything  real,  and  nothing  but  the  best,  and  stacks 
of  everything  !  ” 

Gaynor  sighed,  but  without  envy. 

“  I’ve  done  all  my  threading  through.  That’s  my 
trousseau,”  she  said  briefly. 

Mrs.  Sidey  bent  over  her. 

“  You  deserve  clothes  every  bit  as  good  as  a  princess’s, 
and  as  many,  I’m  sure,”  she  said  fondly.  “  Anyway,  so 
long  as  you’re  married  and  happy  it  don’t  matter  whether 
it’s  cotton  or  silk  or  a  mixture  next  to  the  skin.  Now  I 
won’t  keep  you  up,  but  I’ll  call  you  early  in  the  morning. 
Good-night,  dearie  !  ” 

She  bent  and  kissed  Gaynor,  and  a  tear  fell  unseen. 

Gaynor  lay  in  the  warm  darkness,  thinking  thoughts 
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precious,  sacred — secret  and  tender — till  they  merged  into 
sleep  and  dreams. 

She  dreamt  she  was  Miss  Kilmorey,  marrying  Oscar 
Levett  in  Westminster  Abbey,  a  coronal  of  orange-blossoms 
on  her  head  ;  and  she  saw  his  face  through  the  soft  white 
mist  of  a  veil.  .  .  Little  boys’  voices  soared  like  angels’  to 
the  groined  roof,  and  her  heart  joined  in.  She  heard  the 
solemn  voice  of  the  priest,  exhorting  them  : 

“  Dearly  beloved,  we  are  gathered  together  here  in  sight  of 
God  and  in  the  face  of  this  congregation  to  join  together  this 
Man  and  Woman  in  holy  Matrimony,  which  is  an  honourable 
estate  instituted  of  God - ” 

The  beating  of  her  own  heart  awoke  her,  and  she  found 
herself,  not  in  Westminster  Abbey  but  in  her  own  small, 
bumpy  bed  in  Lincoln  Street,  out  of  Waterloo  Road.  In 
the  dim  light  her  eyes  fell  on  the  hamper,  ready  packed,  with 
garments  threaded  through. 

It  told  her  that  part  of  the  dream,  at  least,  was  true. 
She  was  going  to  be  married,  not  in  Westminster  Abbey 
but  at  the  Registrar’s,  by  special  licence,  in  Henrietta 
Street,  Co  vent  Garden. 

Already  it  was  dawn  .  .  .  and  her  wedding-day  .  .  . 


XXVI 


At  quarter-past  ten  Levett  called  to  fetch  Gaynor.  By 
dint  of  wheedling  with  Parton,  the  stage-manager,  she  had 
obtained  five  days  leave  from  the  theatre.  They  would 
drive  straight  to  the  Registrar’s,  keep  the  taxi  waiting  while 
the  knot  was  tied,  and  then  proceed  to  Waterloo  Station, 
en  route  for  Hampshire  and  the  New  Forest,  to  spend  their 
brief  honeymoon  before  Levett  sailed. 

She  was  watching  at  the  window,  and  saw  his  taxi  drive 
up  to  the  door.  She  ran  half-way  down  the  stairs  to  meet 
him. 

“  Ready  ?  ” 

He  threw  his  arm  round  her. 

“  I’ve  been  ready  since  five  o’clock  this  morning  !  ” 
she  laughed  happily.  “  I  woke,  and  couldn’t  go  to  sleep 
any  more,  so  I  got  up  and  dressed.  Oh,  I  do  wish  we  could 
take  Peter  and  the  kittens  !  You  haven’t  met  them  yet, 
have  you  ?  ” 

She  dragged  him  into  the  room,  pulhng  him  by  the 
lapels  of  his  coat,  at  which  he  frowned.  He  was  a  faddist 
about  his  clothes. 

“  Don’t !  You’ll  pull  them  off  !  I’m  coming  in.  Now, 
kiss  me  !  ” 

She  dodged  away. 

“  Not  yet.  Not  till  we’re  married.  Then  it’ll  be — a 
sacred  kiss.” 

The  words  struck  him  as  strange,  and  oddly  applied. 
He  saw  no  sacrament  in  marriage. 

“  You  funny  girl !  All  right !  I’ll  wait.  ...  It  won’t 
be  long.  Here  !  Call  off  that  little  rat  of  a  pup  !  It’s 
growling.  Is  it  yours  ?  ” 

“  That’s  my  precious  Peter  !  He  mustn’t  growl  at  his 
new  master  !  He’s  jealous,  I  expect,” 
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She  picked  the  little  animal  up  and  deposited  him  on 
the  bed  with  an  admonitory  pat.  Strangely  enough,  for 
he  had  a  capacity  for  friendship,  Peter  still  stood  defiantly, 
his  tail  down,  his  hackles  up,  growling. 

Gaynor  had  to  chide  him  more  sharply.  Then  he 
crouched,  head  on  paws,  watching  her  every  movement 
with  the  sagacious  mournfulness  peculiar  to  the  dog  tribe. 

“  There  now !  Bo  quiet !  ”  She  turned  to  Levett. 
“  Funny  !  I’ve  never  known  him  like  that  before.  He’ll 
pal  up  with  anybody.  P’raps  he’s  getting  grown-up,  and 
thinks  he  ought  to  protect  me.”  She  dropped  a  kiss  on 
the  dog’s  head.  “  Shall  we  start,  or  are  we  too  early  ?  ” 

“  We’re  a  bit  early.  Got  your  dressing-case  ?  ” 

“  All  fitted  up  with  gold  and  tortoiseshell — rather  ! 
Over  there,  all  strapped  and  packed.”  She  pointed  to 
the  hamper. 

Levett  stared  at  it  dismayed. 

“  But,  good  lord  ! — I  can’t — you  can’t  travel  with  that, 
like  a  housemaid  !  ” 

“  Why  not  ?  A  housemaid’s  quite  respectable.  I 
haven’t  anything  else.  Isn’t  it  good  enough  ?  ” 

“  But  surely  you’ve  got  a  week-end  suitcase  ?  ” 

“  This  girl  doesn’t  go  away  for  week-ends,”  she  cheeked 
him  merrily.  “  What  I  couldn’t  get  into  the  hamper  went 
into  the  tin  box.  It  isn’t  locked,  but  I’ve  corded  it.  It’ll 
travel  all  right.” 

“Not  with  us,”  declared  Levett.  “You  must  have  a 
decent  trunk.  There’s  time.  I’ll  go  and  buy  you  one. 
I  noticed  a  shop,  coming  along.  Wait  for  me.” 

In  ten  minutes  he  was  back  again,  with  a  fair-sized 
suitcase  of  good  leather. 

“  There  you  are  !  Now,  turn  all  your  things  out  and 
stick  ’em  in.” 

“  Oh,  you  dear,  generous  thing  !  ”  Gaynor  hugged  him. 
“  But  you  needn’t  have,  really  !  I  don’t  mind  a  hamper. 
I’ve  never  had  anything  else.  Look  out  of  the  window 
while  I  pack  my  trousseau  again.  You  can  turn  round  when 
I  get  to  the  blouse  department.  .  .  All  over  !  Turn  again, 
Whittington !  Now  we’re  really  ready.  Oh,  but  you 
must  see  Ma — Mrs.  Sidey,  my  landlady  !  I  promised  her 
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she  should  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  bridegroom/’  She  ran 
out  on  to  the  landing.  “  Ma  !  Sprint  up  !  We’re  just 
off  !  ” 

Mrs.  Sidey  needed  no  second  calling.  She  had  been 
waiting  for  the  summons  and  came  puffing  up,  bodice 
buttoned  and  wearing  a  clean  apron. 

“  Pleased  to  meet  you,  sir.  I  hope  you’ll  both  be  very 
happy.”  She  smiled  and  held  out  her  hand. 

Levett  looked  surprised.  What  did  the  woman  want  ? 

“  Er — thanks.  I’m  sure  we  shall,”  he  replied,  put  his 
own  hand  in  his  pocket  reluctantly  and  placed  half-a-crown 
in  the  startled  woman’s  open  palm.  She  nearly  dropped 
it,  but  had  the  tact  to  recover  herself  and  accept  it — for 
Gaynor’s  sake. 

“  Thank  you,  sir,  I’m  sure.  Good  luck  to  you,  Miss 
Brand.  Good  luck  to  you  both.” 

Gaynor  leant  forward  and  kissed  her. 

“  Good-bye,  ma  !  Back  in  five  days.  Look  after  little 
Peter  and  the  kitties.  And  don’t  forget  to  water  the 
sweet  peas  in  the  evening,  when  the  sun’s  not  on  them.” 

“  I  won’t  forget,  dearie,”  Mrs.  Sidey ’s  eyes  went  to 
the  white  rosebud  in  Levett’s  buttonhole.  She  had  made 
sure  Gaynor’s  lover  would  bring  her  a  bouquet ;  but  now  she 
saw  that  the  girl  had  no  flowers.  “  But  won’t  you  pick  a 
few  ?  Just  a  little  bunch  of  them  white  ones  ?  ” 

“No.  They  like  to  grow  best — the  dears  !  ” 

Levett  looked  at  his  watch. 

“  We  shall  be  late  if  we  don’t  start,”  he  said  impatiently. 

“  Then  let’s  !  ” 

Gaynor  put  her  arm  in  his.  Mrs.  Sidey  had  preceded 
them  downstairs,  and  rushed  madly  into  the  small  parlour — 
the  stiff  “  best  room  ”  of  her  establishment.  Under  a  glass 
case  was  a  cherished  portion  of  her  own  wedding  bouquet, 
a  sprig  of  white  heather  still  tied  with  white  ribbon.  She 
lifted  the  glass,  picked  up  the  precious  emblem  of  good 
luck,  and  rushed  out  just  as  the  taxi  had  started. 

“  Wear  it  in  your  dress,  dearie — for  luck  !  ”  she  panted, 
and  thrust  it  into  Gaynor’s  hand. 

She  stood  at  the  door,  waving  her  handkerchief.  She 
saw  Gaynor  fastening  the  white  heather  into  her  frock, 
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then  slide  her  hand  in  Levett’s.  .  .  Then  the  taxi  was 
round  the  corner  and  they  were  gone. 

Mrs.  Sidey  turned  and  went  back  into  the  house,  but  it 
was  fully  ten  minutes  or  more  before  she  returned  to  the 
kitchen,  where  the  partner  of  her  life  was  mending  a  pair 
of  boots  for  their  youngest  boy.  A  kind  and  comfortable 
man  was  Sidey.  He  looked  up. 

“  Been  gone  a  long  while,  mother.  Peelin’  onions  ?  ” 

“No.”  She  dabbed  at  her  eyes.  “  I  been  havin’  a 
good  cry  in  the  bedroom.  Miss  Brand’s  bein’  married  now.” 

“  Dad  ”  laid  down  the  hammer  and  put  his  hand  on  her 
shoulder. 

“  Nothin’  to  cry  about,  old  woman.  We  ain’t  looked 
back  or  been  sorry,  and  it’s  nigh  on  thirty  years  .  . 

Mrs.  Sidey  sniffed  and  lifted  her  homely  face  to  his. 

“  We  didn’t  start  on  the  mountain  tops,  dad.  We’ve 
just  been  steady  and  true,  and  nothin’  to  flicker  or  go  out.  .  . 
But  I  seen  him — the  man’s  she  marryin’ — an’  I  seen  her 
face  all  of  a  glory  which  can’t  last,  like — like  our — our 
Maggy’s  !  Oh,  dad  !  Our  own  little  girl  that’s  gone  !  ” 

She  rested  her  head  on  his  shoulder  and  sobbed.  And 
Sidey,  holding  her,  fond  but  clumsy  in  his  desire  to  comfort, 
had  to  clear  his  throat,  blow  his  nose,  and  wipe  his  own 
eyes  with  the  back  of  his  hand  .  .  . 


XXVII 


“  Married  !  Oh,  my  dear  !  For  ever  and  ever,  amen  ! 
Just  a  few  words — and  all  that  difference  !  And  me — a 
wife  !  ”  Gaynor ’s  voice  thrilled.  “  Do  I  look  like  one  ? 
Or  is  my  skirt  too  short  ?  I  know  they’ve  been  worn 
longer  for  ages,  but  I  haven’t  had  a  new  frock  since  the 
fashions  altered,  and  those  I  have  won’t  let  down.  Do 
you  mind  ?  ” 

“You  look  delicious  !  ”  Levett  assured  her  truthfully. 
“  I  like  short  skirts  for  a  shapely  girl.  You  can  afford  to 
be  a  fashion  to  yourself  with  looks  like  yours.” 

Gaynor  took  off  her  glove.  She  laid  her  lips  reverently 
against  her  wedding-ring. 

“  That  will  be  my  standfast  against  trouble  and  tempt¬ 
ation,’  ’  she  murmured.  ‘ ‘  I  shall  only  have  to  look  at  that — 
and  remember,  Oscar.”  She  lifted  her  illumined  face 
shyly.  “  You — we  haven’t — you  haven’t  kissed  me  yet.” 

Levett  kissed  her  almost  cursorily.  He  was  not  the  man 
to  indulge  in  affection  in  public — they  were  in  a  block  of 
traffic  now,  on  their  way  to  Waterloo — and  passion  could 
wait  till  later.  It  was  not  in  him  to  play  the  tender  lover 
or  to  say  any  gentle  words  to  her  that,  at  this  most  im¬ 
pressionable  moment  of  her  life,  she  would  treasure  in  her 
heart  and  remember  for  ever.  They  were  married  now, 
and  the  whole  thing  had  cost  thirty-five  quid  .  .  .  He  saw 
no  romance  in  the  deal.  To  him  that  day,  the  streets 
were  not  paved  with  gold  or  the  whole  world  jewelled. 
Everything  was  as  usual.  .  .  Girls  made  such  a  stir  about 
marriage,  as  if  it  were  an  event  of  transcendental  import¬ 
ance.  .  .  Even  Gaynor,  an  actress,  of  whom  one  might 
have  thought  .  .  . 
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But  when  he  looked  at  her  speaking  face,  the  shining 
love  in  her  eyes,  and  all  for  him,  even  he  knew  that  base 
thoughts  of  any  kind  were  unworthy  of  her.  This  girl 
offered  him  the  book  of  her  life  with  uncut  pages  .  .  .  No 
other  had  turned  the  leaves. 

He  squeezed  her  hand  with  more  ardour. 

“  I  can’t  kiss  you  here — everyone  looking  on.  Wait 
till  we’re  alone  this  evening.  Confound  this  block  !  We 
shall  miss  our  train.  What  the  devil’s  holding  us  up  ?  ” 

“  Miss  Kilmorey’s  wedding,  I  expect.  She’s  Lady 
Mountford  now.  Oh,  I  do  hope  she’s  as  happy  as  I  am  ! 
The  sun  is  shining  on  us  both.  That’s  a  good  sign,  anyway. 
There  we  go  again  !  There’s  loads  of  time.  Where  are 
we  going,  Oscar  ?  You  haven’t  told  me  yet.” 

“  Well — Ringwood,  Brockenhurst,  Lymington.  We 
might  stay  a  day  or  so  at  each  little  place,  don’t  you  think?” 

“You  haven’t  booked  rooms  at  an  hotel  ?  ” 

“  No.  Wouldn’t  you  prefer  to  look  for  rooms  ?  ” 

“  Rather  !  Ever  so  much  nicer.  Real  country  rooms, 
where  we  can  knock  our  heads  against  the  ceiling,  and 
windows  with  dimity  curtains,  and  a  big  four-post  bed.” 
She  blushed.  “  And  no  one  must  guess  we’ve  only  been 
married  to-day.  That’s  our  guarded,  precious  secret  ! 
No  one  does  know  so  far,  except  Mrs.  Sidey.  I  meant  to 
tell  Jerrie,  but  there  wasn’t  time.” 

“  Did  you  tell  your  manager  ?  ” 

“  No,  because  you  asked  me  not  to.  But  when  I  get 
back  I  will.” 

“  I  shouldn’t  say  anything  when  you  get  back  if  I  were 
you,  under  the  circumstances,”  Levett  advised.  “I’ve 
always  heard  it  doesn’t  do  a  girl  on  the  stage  any  good  to 
have  a  husband  tacked  on  to  her.  Apt  to  decrease  your 
popularity,  don’t  you  think  ?  It  isn’t  as  if  you  were 
leaving  the  stage,  or  even  as  if  we  were  going  to  live  together.” 

That  brought  the  thought  of  parting  very  near. 

“  But,  one  day,  I  suppose,  I — I  can  come  to  you  ?  ” 
she  hazarded  anxiously. 

“  When  they’ve  moved  me  from  Hiat  Liu  perhaps,  and 
I  can  afford  to  have  a  wife  with  me.  I’m  afraid  that  won’t 
be  yet  awhile.  I  told  you - ” 
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“  Oh,  I  know  you  told  me.  And  you’ve  four  more  years 
up  there  ?  ” 

“  About  that.” 

Gaynor  sighed. 

“  I  shouldn’t  mind  the  heat  ...  or  the  snakes,”  she 
said  bravely.  (She  always  conceived  India  as  literally 
crawling  with  serpents).  “  If — if  ever  you  want  me,  I’ll 
come.  You — you’ve  only  to  say.  I  don’t  mind  what  I 
put  up  with  for  myself.” 

Levett  patted  her  hand. 

“Jolly  little  sportswoman!  But  I  couldn’t  afford  you 
out  there  even  if  the  climate  permitted.  You  see,  most 
fellows  in  the  Army  have  private  means.  I  haven’t  a  sou 
beyond  my  pay.  As  it  is,  there  are  all  sorts  of  luxuries 
I  have  to  deny  myself  to  make  both  ends  meet.” 

“  I  wish  I  were  earning  a  hundred  a  week  and  could 
help  you.” 

“  Perhaps  you  will  one  day — who  knows  ?  ” 

She  shook  her  head. 

“  Never  !  I  can’t  dance — only  fake  a  few  steps.  And 
my  singing  voice  sounds  as  if  it  had  been  out  in  the  rain 
all  night — or  I  had  !  They  only  pay  me  to  look  at.  I 
take  up  room  and  look  bright.  Ah,  well !  It  takes  all 
sorts  to  fill  a  pleasure- garden.  I’m  just  a  show-flower  and 
part  of  a  colour-scheme,  that’s  all.  What  are  the  Burmese 
women  like,  Oscar  ?  ”  she  switched  off.  “  Are  they 
pretty  %  ” 

“  Not  bad,  some  of  them.  Little  things.  Smoke 
cheroots.  Paint  their  faces  very  white  with  a  dab  of  pink, 
to  look  like  Europeans.  Bright,  and  chatter  a  lot,”  Levett 
answered. 

“  The  man  Jerrie  was  engaged  to  lives  in  Burma.  I 
told  you  that,  I  think.  In  one  of  his  letters  he  mentioned 
that  an  Englishman  where  he  lived  had  a  Burmese  wife - ” 

Levett  was  looking  out  of  the  window. 

“Oh,  well,  some  do,”  he  replied  off-handedly.  “  It 
is  company,  you  see,  and  they’re  not  bad  housekeepers 
and  don’t  cost  much.  It’s  not  a  legal  marriage,  of  course. 
After  a  bit  they  go  back  quite  quietly  to  their  own  people — 
when  the  fellow  leaves.” 
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“Oh,  don’t !  ”  Gaynor  put  up  her  hand  to  her  face. 
“  Don’t  tell  me  that !  It’s  beastly  !  It’s  sad  !  Don’t 
you  think  it’s — degrading  ?  ” 

“  Not  a  bit.  It’s  a  bargain.  No  promises  made  or 
hearts  broken,”  he  replied  lightly. 

“  How  do  you  know  ?  Why  shouldn’t  a  Burmese  girl’s 
heart  be  just  as  true  and  loving  as  an  English  girl’s  ? 
They’re  women — the  same  as  we  are.  Wouldn’t  you 
consider  yourself  properly  and  honourably  bound  if  you 
had  left  a  Burmese  wife  behind  ?  ” 

“  If  !  ”  he  dismissed.  “  I  tell  you  I’ve  never  thought 
about  it  seriously.  Ethics  and  abstract  problems  never 
bother  me  .  .  .  ’Sides,  I’ve  got  an  English  wife.  That’s 
enough  for  me  at  present.  Here  we  are  at  last  !  What 
does  the  meter  say  ?  Fourteen  and  twopence  !  Said  he 
wouldn’t  charge  for  waiting,  too.  Expect  the  fellow’s  got 
his  own  way  of  tampering  with  it.” 

He  paid  the  taxi  driver  without  tipping  him,  and  went 
on  to  the  ticket  office  while  Gaynor  waited  in  the  big 
hall. 

A  few  seconds  later  he  rejoined  her. 

“  Hope  you  don’t  mind  !  These  confounded  fares  ! 
No  second-class  compartments.  Travelling  first,  simply 
chucking  money  away.  I — I’ve  booked  third-class.  It’s 
only  a  few  hours.” 

If  she  was  disappointed  that  they  would  not  be  alone, 
she  did  not  show  it.  She  was  a  poor  man’s  wife.  She 
couldn’t  expect  to  travel  first-class.  Why  should  she, 
anyway — a  common  little  pro  ?  She  had  never  travelled 
anything  else  but  third-class  with  the  crowd  on  tour. 
There  was  nothing  new  in  it.  They  would  be  alone  .  .  . 
later.  .  .  Her  wedding  day  was  only  half  through. 

Levett  took  her  arm. 

“  Train’s  in.  Rather  a  scrum.  Holiday-time,  you  see. 
Come  along  !  No.  9  platform.  We’ve  only  got  two  min¬ 
utes.” 

They  raced  up  and  down  the  platform,  scanning  the 
carriages,  all  of  them  full  or  nearly  so. 

Just  as  the  guard  whistled,  Gaynor  stopped  and  seized 
a  door-handle. 
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“  This  one  !  Oscar  !  In  here  !  There’s  a  baby  in  it ! 
Such  a  perfect  duck  !  Oh,  come  on  !  ”  she  cried. 

Levett  followed.  He  had  to.  After  all,  a  first-class 
return  would  have  been  cheaper  at  the  price  than  this 
packed  third-class  railway  compartment,  with  a  young 
baby  thrown  in. 

Already  Gaynor  had  squeezed  herself  next  to  the  infant’s 
mother  and  was  making  unabashed  advances  to  the  former. 
She  had  actually  forgotten  her  military  husband,  strap¬ 
hanging  for  his  sins  .  .  . 

Levett  groaned  inwardly.  .  .  The  guard  waved  his 
flag,  and  they  were  off. 


XXVIII 


In  the  bedroom  of  the  country  apartments  they  had 
found  at  Brockenhurst,  Levett  awoke.  Gaynor  was  not 
by  his  side.  He  called  her,  but  there  was  no  reply.  Then 
his  eyes  fell  on  a  half-sheet  of  paper  on  the  chair.  She  had 
scribbled  on  it : 

“  Back  to  breakfast.  Gone  to  see  the  cows  milked.  G.” 

He  got  up,  shaved  (in  a  glass  by  which  one  could  only 
see  darkly),  bathed,  in  a  flat  bath  with  an  inadequate 
supply  of  boiled  rain-water,  and  dressed  leisurely. 

Gaynor,  looking  as  fresh  as  the  morning,  came  into  the 
farm  cottage  parlour  where  breakfast  was  laid,  just  as  he 
came  down.  She  was  hatless  and  happy. 

Levett  kissed  her  with  a  sudden  return  of  ardour.  She 
looked  so  virginal. 

“  I’ve  been  up  ever  since  five,”  she  told  him.  “  I’ve 
seen  the  cows  milked,  and  collected  eggs,  and  wandered 
round  everywhere  !  I  nearly  woke  you  up  to  come  with 
me,  but  I  thought  you  wouldn’t  like  to  be  disturbed.  And 
perhaps  you’ve  seen  cows  milked  before.  I  haven’t. 
They  were  all  gentle  dears,  and  knew  their  own  names 
when  the  man  called  them.  It’s  going  to  be  such  a  perfect 
day  too  !  The  sun’s  shining  gloriously.  The  orchard  as 
I  went  through  looked  as  though  it  were  sprinkled  all  over 
with  diamonds  !  There’s  nothing  to  beat  nature,  is  there  ? 
That’s  why  I  haven’t  made  up  my  face  this  morning. 
Paint  and  powder  seem  so  out  of  place  in  the  country  ; 
but  in  town  one  has  to  slap  it  on  or  feel  undressed.” 

Levett  looked  at  her  admiringly. 

“  Mean  to  say  all  that  colour  is  your  own  ?  Whatever 
do  you  touch  up  for  at  all  ?  You  don’t  need  it.” 

“  I  suppose  not.  I  really  prefer  not  to.  But  I  don’t 
look  sufficiently  chorus-girl-ey  unless  I’m  painted  up.  It’s 
part  of  my  stock-in-trade.  Oh,  what  a  lovely  brown  egg — 
all  creamy  !  Do  you  know,  this  is  the  really-truly  freshest 
egg  I’ve  ever  eaten  in  all  my  life  !  This  is  a  most  perfect 
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honeymoon  breakfast !  I  wonder  if  the  new  Lady  Mount- 
ford  is  enjoying  hers  as  much  !  ” 

“  I  bet  she  didn’t  get  up  at  five  to  go  and  see  cows 
milked,”  Levett  asserted. 

“  I  don’t  suppose  she  did.  I  daresay  she’s  used  to 
country  life  as  well  as  town.  I’m  not.  It’s  all  new  to 
me — this  honeymoon  and  you,  and  these  surroundings. 
It’s  like  being  in — heaven  !  I  never  believed  anyone  could 
feel  so — so  transmogrified.”  She  sat  a  little  closer  to  him, 
moving  her  plate  nearer  too,  for  company.  “  Oscar,  do 
you  feel  like  that  ?  ”  she  asked. 

“  Like  what  ?  ” 

“  All  new  re-created.  *As  if — as  if  all  your  life  before, 
you  had  been  going  about  like  something  that  hasn’t  eyes 
or  feeling  or  taste,  and  has  suddenly  been  given  all  three. 
Sort  of — intensified  and  fulfilled  ?  ” 

Levett  shook  his  head. 

“  I’m  a  man,”  he  said.  “  Marriage  doesn’t  make  all 
that  difference  to  men,  I  fancy.  We  haven’t  the  emotional 
outlook  of  women.  You  imagine  a  vast  change.  Therefore 
it  seems  to  exist  .  .  .” 

“  But  I  am  changed,”  she  assured  him.  “  I  love  you 
more,  for  one  thing.  Before,  I  don’t  know  what  it  was. 
Something  very  big,  because  it  shook  me.  I  had  to  fight 
against  the  thought  of  you.  But  I  might  have — recovered, 
if  you’d  gone  away.  Now  I’m  all  in.  I’m  your  wife,  and 
I  love  you — for  ever.  All  my  life  I  must  have  been  waiting 
for  you,  without  knowing  it.  I’m  so  glad  I  kept  myself 
for  you.” 

“  But  surely  you’ve  had  love  affairs  before  ?  ”  Levett 
wondered.  “  In  your  life,  you  couldn’t  avoid  ’em — not 
with  your  looks.” 

“  They  weren’t  on  my  side,  and  so  they  fizzled  out. 
When  men  began  to  take  notice  of  me,  sending  flowers  and 
presents,  I  wouldn’t  take  them  on.  For  one  thing,  I’d 
seen  too  much  of  it  .  .  .  girls  being  sorry  afterwards  .  .  . 
believing  in  the  men  who  ran  after  them,  and  having 
their  lives  spoiled  .  .  .  and  secondly,  it  seemed  such 
awful  rot,  letting  a  man  get  fond  of  you  when  you  couldn’t 
care  a  button  for  him.  .  .  After  I’d  seen  you,  everything 
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was  different.  That  night  you  sent  the  note  across,  I 
felt - ” 

“  Yes  ?  Tell  me.” 

Levett  pushed  his  plate  aside  and  flung  an  arm  round 
her. 

“  Like  the  people  in  Jericho  must  have,  just  as  the 
trumpet  blew  and  the  walls  fell  down,”  Gaynor  answered. 
“  Knocked  all  of  a  heap.” 

“You  didn’t  show  it.” 

“  Of  course  I  didn’t !  .  .  .  I  meant  to  fight  you  ...  to 
the  death.  I  thought  you  might  be  a  bold,  bad  man,  you 
see.”  She  laughed  happily. 

He  pinched  her  ear. 

“  How  do  you  know  I’m  not  a  bold,  bad  man  now  ?  ” 

“  Well — you’ve  married  me.  You  never  meant  to — 
to  trifle  with  my  young  affections,  did  you  ?  Oscar,  did 
you  fall  in  love  with  me  right  from  the  very  first,  too  ?  ” 

“  I  couldn’t  take  my  eyes  off  you,  if  that’s  anything  to 
go  by.” 

Levett  was  not  very  discursive  about  his  feelings.  In 
any  event,  he  was  not  the  man  to  analyze  them.  Gaynor 
was  in  the  “  asking  question  ”  stage. 

“  But,  when  I  tore  up  that  note  and  didn’t  answer  it 
and  went  out  of  the  restaurant — were  you  disappointed  ?  ” 

“Well  .  .  .  I  meant  to  meet  you  again  somewhere. 
I  take  things  calmly.  I’m  a  fatalist.  I  meant  you  to 
belong  to  me.” 

She  nestled  in  his  arm. 

“  Do  you  love  me  a  little  tenderly  too  ?  ”  she  italicised 
wistfully,  after  a  pause.  “  I  feel  all  sorts  of  different 
kinds  of  love  for  you.  I’d  like  to  have  been  your  mother, 
so  that  I  could  have  looked  after  you  when  you  were 
little  ;  and  I’d  like  to  have  been  your  sister,  and  gone  to 
school  with  you,  and  your  first  sweetheart,  and — every 
thing.” 

He  took  it  all  like  incense  that  is  often  burnt. 

“  I  told  you  you  had  a  tremendous  capacity  for  loving,” 
he  replied.  “  Of  course  I’m  fond  of  you,  too.  Else  we 
shouldn’t  be  here  now.  Now,  what’s  the  programme  for 
the  day  ?  What  would  you  like  to  do  ?  ” 
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“  I’d  like  to  do  lots  that  I  can’t.  I’d  like  to  have  a  crowd 
of  kiddies  down  from  the  slums,  and  play  with  them  in 
the  fields  all  day.  I’d  like  to  have  Peter  and  the  kittens 
and  Mrs.  Sidey  here,  and  share  my  blessings.  Let’s  just 
moon  about,  shall  we  ?  They’re  going  to  make  hay  to-day, 
too.  Let’s  help  them.  And  to-morrow’s  Sunday.  There’s 
the  sweetest  church  in  the  middle  of  the  cemetery  that’s 
exactly  like  a  garden.  In  fact,  the  vicar’s  garden  is  part 
of  the  cemetery — flower-beds  and  rose-trees  and  graves, 
all  mixed.  I’d  like  to  be  buried  in  a  churchyard  like  that. 
You  wouldn’t  feel  quite  dead,  with  flowers  and  trees  and 
birds  all  round,  and  the  tinkle  of  the  church  bell  and 
children  playing  overhead.  Take  me  to  church  to-morrow, 
Oscar.  I  want  to — thank  God  for  you  silently  in  my  heart 
and  in  the  presence  of  a  congregation.” 

He  winced  at  that — hard-crusted  though  he  was.  Other 
women  had  loved  him,  but  not  one  had  reason  for  thanking 
him  for  the  part  he  had  played  in  her  life. 

“  I’m  not  much  of  a  church-man,”  he  deprecated. 
“  You’d  better  go  alone.” 

“  Please,  no  !  I  don’t  know  my  way  about  the  prayer- 
book  very  well  myself.  Only,  to-morrow’s  different.  .  .  . 
We  shall  never  have  another  Sunday  together  for — how 
long  ?  I — I’d  like  to  go  to  church  with  you.  After  mothers 
have  had  a  little  child  they  go  to  church  to  thank  Him.  .  .  . 
I  feel  like  that.  I  want  to  kneel  down  and  say  to  God  : 
‘  Big  Pal,  here’s  my  man.  .  .  Bless  us  both  ;  but  him 
especially.1  ” 

Levett  got  up  rather  suddenly.  In  all  his  life  before 
he  had  never  won  the  love  of  a  girl  like  Gaynor — pure  yet 
passionate,  overflowing,  and  touched  by  the  Divine.  He 
had  expected  ardour  from  her,  was  sure  it  existed ;  but 
the  deeps  of  her  nature,  the  crystal  pureness  of  her  love, 
had  been  unguessed  by  him.  She  was  a  revelation ;  but 
he  had  met  her  too  late  for  his  soul’s  salvation.  .  .  She 
might  move  him  to  a  sense  of  unworthiness  for  a  few 
seconds  perhaps,  no  more.  .  .  He  had  no  desire  to  rise 
higher,  to  become  a  better  man,  uplifted  by  the  rich  gift 
of  a  love  such  as  he  commanded  now. 
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He  was  of  the  earth,  and  earth  held  him.  The  uncor- 
poreal  essence  of  this  girl  meant  nothing  to  him.  The 
subtle  perfume  of  the  spirit  which  she  distilled  was  lost 
upon  him.  He  only  saw  a  flower  more  colourful  than  all 
the  others,  in  its  first  sweet  blooming,  and — he  had  picked 
it.  .  . 


XXIX 


From  Brockenhurst,  Levett  and  Gaynor  went  on  to 
Lymington  on  the  last  day  of  their  honeymoon.  They 
lunched  at  a  small  local  hotel  in  the  High  Street.  Levett 
had  preceded  her  into  the  dining-room  while  she  washed 
and  tidied  up,  when  a  young  man  sitting  at  one  of  the 
tables  reading  a  paper  looked  up  as  he  came  in,  and  then 
hailed  him. 

“  Hullo,  Levett !  Don’t  suppose  you  remember  me. 
Thought  you  were  in  India.” 

Levett  joined  him. 

“  B’Jove  !  It’s  Sam  Turner  !  ”  he  exclaimed.  “  Good 
lord  !  It’s  ten  years  since  we  met,  isn’t  it  ?  ” 

“  About  that.  Wey bridge  is  my  name  now.  Came 
into  the  title — my  uncle’s,”  explained  Sammy.  “  Chucked 
the  Service  after  the  War.  Just  been  doing  a  bit  of 
yachting  in  the  Solent,  and  looked  in  here  for  supplies  and 
to  pick  up  some  friends  after  lunch.  You  staying  here  ?  ” 

“  We  were.  We’re  going  back  to  town  to-night,  and  I 
sail  for  India  the  day  after  to-morrow,  from  Gravesend.” 

“  Married  ?  ” 

“  Yes — recently.” 

“  Congratulate  you.  Wife  going  out  with  you  ?  ” 

“  Er — no.  Climate’s  too  bad.  I’m  stationed  up  in 
Burma — an  outpost.  She’s  on  the  stage.” 

Sammy  looked  interested. 

“  Is  she  !  I  know  a  girl  on  the  stage — two,  in  fact. 
One’s  a  top-notcher.  Fact  is,  I’m  frightfully  keen  to  marry 
her,  only  she  won’t  look  at  me.  It’s  a  fallacy,  y’know, 
about  actresses  bein’  dead  nuts  on  peers.  They  ain’t  all 
on  the  make.  This  girl  isn’t,  for  instance.  Brand’s  her 
name.  Gaynor  Brand — Huguenot  Theatre.” 

Levett  took  the  seat  opposite  Sammy’s.  He  laughed  a 
shade  awkwardly. 
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“  That’s — my  wife,”  he  said.  His  eyes  went  to  the 
doorway.  “  Here  she  is.” 

And  Gaynor  came  in. 

Sammy  grew  pale  beneath  his  tan. 

Gaynor — married  !  Married  to  Levett,  of  all  people  ! 
Levett,  who  of  all  men,  according  to  Sammy’s  knowledge 
of  him  in  the  past,  was  not  worthy  to  walk  on  the  same 
side  of  the  street  with  a  girl  like  her.  It  wasn’t  likely  the 
fellow  had  altered.  .  .  Amusing  chap,  and  all  that.  .  . 
Good  company.  .  .  Other  fellows  tolerated  him,  but  they 
didn’t  introduce  him  to  their  sisters  if  they  could  help  it.  .  .  . 
And  Gaynor  had  met  him  .  .  .  had  been  and  gone  and 
married  him  !  He  felt  winded.  Hang  it  all,  he  hadn’t 
had  time  to  get  used  to  the  idea  !  It  meant  absolutely 
definitely  that  he  was  out  of  the  running.  He’d  lost  her. 
But  then,  she  had  never  been  his.  She’d  always  been 
frank,  bless  her  !  She  had  never  given  him  an  atom  of 
hope  .  .  . 

There  she  was,  coming  towards  them,  looking 
radiant.  .  .  Sammy  took  a  huge  pull  at  himself,  and 
managed  a  grin.  He  felt  sickly  but  didn’t  look  it. 

He  held  out  his  hand  to  Levett. 

“  Well !  B’Jove !  I  do  congratulate  you !  You’ve 
knocked  me  out  then  !  Forget  what  I  said,  won’t  you. 
Funny  coincidence,  what  ?  You’re  a  lucky  devil !  But 
you  know  that,  of  course.”  He  turned  to  Gaynor. 

She  had  reached  their  table.  He  saw  the  wedding-ring 
on  her  finger — that  slender  gold,  gleaming  band. 

“  Why,  Sammy  !  ”  she  exclaimed.  “  You  !  ” 

“  Yes,  me  !  Put  in  here  for  stores,  and  on  purpose  to 
congratulate  you !  I’ve  just  heard  the  news.  I  hope 
you’ll  be  most  awfully  happy  !  ” 

“  Thank  you  so  much.  I  am.”  She  lowered  her  eyes 
and  did  not  let  Sammy  look  right  into  them.  It  seemed 
almost  indecent  to  let  him  see  how  very  happy  she  was, 
since  he  loved  her  himself.  But  Sammy  was  taking  his 
defeat  like  the  good  fellow  he  was. 

He  insisted  on  playing  host.  They  drank  each  other’s 
healths  in  champagne,  and  the  meal  was  a  merry  one  on 
the  face  of  it. 
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Afterwards,  Levett  walked  to  the  station  to  inquire 
about  trains.  Gaynor  and  Sammy  were  left  alone. 

Sammy  lit  a  cigarette.  His  hand  trembled  slightly. 

“  Well  .  .  .  I’m  glad  you’re  not  going  to  India,”  he 
said  awkwardly. 

“  I’m  not.  I’d  give  the  world  to  go  !  ”  She  spoke 
intensely. 

“  Then  why  not  ?  If  it’s  only  the  climate,  and  you 
don’t  mind  risking  it.” 

“  Oh,  there’s  no  risk.  I’m  strong.  I’m  sure  I  could 
stand  what  any  white  man  could.  It  isn’t  only  that. 
You’re  an  old  friend,  so  I  don’t  mind  telling  you.  He — 
we  can’t  afford  it.  I  mean — we’re  going  on — just  as  before. 
I  married  him  knowing  quite  well  he  couldn’t  keep  a  wife.  .  . 
That’s  my  own  affair.” 

Sammy  took  her  meaning.  Knowing  Levett  in  the 
past,  it  was  not  difficult  to  do  so.  Levett  was  a  cad  where 
women  were  concerned.  .  .  There  had  been  that  affair 
at  Sandhurst  with  Maisie,  a  tobacconist’s  daughter.  .  .  No 
one  ever  knew  where  Maisie  went  to  or  whether  the  frail 
barque  of  her  life  weathered  the  storm  he  had  raised  about 
her.  And  Verrinder’s  sister  ...  an  affair  fortunately 
nipped  in  the  bud.  Even  Gogo,  his  own  sister,  had  been 
attracted  to  Levett  for  a  short  while.  He  had  given  her 
his  photograph  .  .  .  Sammy  recollected  that  now. 

“  By  the  way,  you  haven’t  known  Levett  long,  have 
you  ?  ”  he  asked.  “  Don’t  you  remember  seeing  his 
photo  in  my  album — the  one  I  pitched  out  ?  I  remember 
now.  It  belonged  to  Gogo.” 

“  I  didn’t  know  his  name  then.  I’d  .  .  .  only  seen 
him.  It — it  was  through  my  friend,  Jerrie  Cheyne,  that 
I  met  him  after  all.” 

“  And  you’re  glad  ?  ” 

“  Of  course  I’m  glad.  .  .  But  I  shall  be  miserable  to¬ 
morrow.  .  .  I  can’t  bear  to  think  of  to-morrow,  and  all 
the  days  after.”  Her  lips  quivered. 

“  Neither  can  I ;  but  they’ve  got  to  be  faced,”  said 
Sammy  stoically.  “  But  you’ll  let  me  come  and  see  you 
sometimes,  won’t  you,  Gaynor  ?  I’ll  be  very,  very  grateful 
for  the  crumbs.” 
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“  As  often  as  you  like,”  she  answered  generously.  “  Back 
to  the  Army  again,  sergeant ;  back  to  the  Army  again — 
to  the  pleasure-garden,  I  mean.  .  .  .  Silly  and  simpering, 
one-two-three-and-a-kick  !  ” 

“  Don’t  you  like  the  stage  ?  ” 

“  Like  it  ?  There’s  nothing  in  it — for  me.  It  isn’t  as 
if  I  were  like  little  Jerri e — bound  to  get  on.  I’d  like  to 
live  miles  out  of  London,  in  the  country  like  this,  only 
more  so  .  .  .  and  have  animals  all  round  me,  and  flowers 
and  kiddies — and  Oscar — everywhere  !  ” 

“Well  why  not  chuck  the  stage  ?  I’ll  let  you  have  a 
cottage  on  my  estate.  I’ll  lay  on  hot  and  cold  water  and 
a  sunk  bath,  and  pull  it  all  down  and  have  it  put  up 
again  just  as  you  want  it,  for  half-a-crown  a  week  !  ” 
urged  Sammy.  “  And  Levett  can  spend  his  furloughs 
there.” 

She  shook  her  head. 

“  Don’t  tempt  me,  Sammy.  When  I’m  an  old  age 
pensioner,  perhaps  !  But  I  can’t  afford  to  pay  for  it  until 
then.” 

But  you  could  sell  eggs  !  ”  he  reminded  her. 

I  shouldn’t  sell  them.  I  should  want  to  keep  them 
all  and  hatch  darling  little  fluffy  chickens  out.  And  I’d 
get  so  fond  of  my  fowls  that  I’d  never  kill  them  or  eat 
them  !  No,  Sammy,  my  son ;  you’ll  find  me  at  Lincoln 
Street  out  of  Waterloo  Road  for  the  next  five  years,  unless 
Oscar  sends  for  me,  which  I  hope  he  will.”  She  looked  out 
of  the  window  into  the  street  outside.  A  large  car  had 
drawn  up.  “  Oh,  what  a  pretty  girl !  ”  she  exclaimed. 

Sammy  looked  too. 

“Oh,  she’s  one  of  my  party,”  he  said.  “We  were 
all  joining  up  here  and  going  on  to  my  yacht.  She’s 
Lady  Joan  Upchurch  and  her  people.” 

“  The  girl  you’re  going  to  marry  ?  ” 

“  Don’t  tease,  Gaynor.  I’ve  known  that  kid  since  she 
was  two,  and  she’s  only  just  grown  up.  She’s  not  been 
presented  yet.  Her  people  had  the  next  place  to  ours,  and 
we  used  to  be  pushed  about  together  in  our  prams.  She’s 
a  sweet  little  thing,  but  you - ” 

Gaynor  nodded. 
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“  Yes  .  .  .  but  I’m  out  of  the  running,”  she  said. 
“You  told  me  you  might  marry  .  .  .  after  I  had.” 

“  Well,  come  and  meet  them.” 

Sammy  got  up. 

Gaynor  and  he  wandered  into  the  lounge,  which  his 
guests  had  now  reached.  Sammy  made  introductions. 
Close  to,  the  pretty  girl  called  Joan  was  prettier  still. 

“  Lady  Joan  Upchurch — Mrs.  Levett.” 

Sammy  nearly  bungled  the  new  name.  It  stuck  in  his 
throat  like  a  fishbone,  but  he  dislodged  it  somehow. 

Mrs.  Levett  !  The  pretty  girl  had  been  regarding  Gaynor 
with  faint  hostility.  She  knew  there  was  a  girl  of  whom 
Sammy  was  fond  .  .  .  fonder  of  than  he  was  of  herself  .  .  . 
So  she  wondered  if  this  lovely  creature  by  his  side  were 
she.  .  .  Suppose  they  were  engaged  ! 

But  Sammy  had  said  “  Mrs.”  .  .  .  He  couldn’t  be  in 
love  with  a  married  woman,  argued  unsophisticated  Joan. 
She  held  out  her  hand  and  smiled. 

Sammy  saw  the  smile.  .  .  It  was  awfully  sweet.  B’Jove, 
she  was  a  pretty  kid  !  And  her  hair  up  made  a  difference, 
too  .  .  .  tons  of  it,  he  remembered.  .  .  He  wondered  how 
she  got  it  all  into  her  close-fitting  little  hat.  Dear  little 
Joan  !  She  had  been  a  splendid  playmate.  .  .  He  remem¬ 
bered  once  how  lovingly  she  had  kissed  him  because  he 
had  howled  when  he  had  knocked  his  head  under  the  table 
in  the  dark,  playing  “Mice” — a  favourite  game  of  theirs. 
Well,  a  fellow  might  do  worse  than  marry  a  girl  he’d  known 
all  his  life.  .  .  They’d  be  pals,  anyway  .  .  . 

Gaynor  would  never  look  at  him  now  .  .  . 

Levett  was  striding  back  from  the  station  down  the 
High  Street.  Hatless,  she  broke  away  from  the  new 
acquaintances  and  ran  to  meet  him.  She  came  back, 
hanging  on  his  arm. 

Sammy  turned  to  explain. 

“  Honeymoon  couple,”  he  said,  and  looked  at  Joan. 

Joan  blushed  .  .  . 
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Gaynor  set  down  her  cup.  The  tea  tasted  like  scalding 
tears,  and  her  toast  and  butter  refused  to  be  swallowed. 

Across  the  table,  Levett  was  making  a  healthy  breakfast. 
He  was  in  good  spirits.  The  dull  ache  of  unhappiness 
which  impending  departure  sometimes  brings  was  Gaynor’s, 
not  his.  He  was  sorry  they  had  not  had  longer  together, 
but  at  the  same  time  he  was  looking  forward  to  the  voyage 
out,  even  to  returning  East ;  for  the  call  of  the  land  was 
in  his  blood.  He  said  something  of  the  sort  now,  to 
explain  why  his  mood  did  not  match  hers. 

“  It’s  like  Africa,  I  suppose.  .  .  Once  you’ve  been  there 
and  lived  there,  it  draws  you  back.  .  .  There’s  something 
peculiar  about  it — an  irresistible  call,  to  the  white  man. 
That  chap  Kipling  knew.”  He  hummed  carelessly  : 

“  ‘  By  the  old  Moulmein  Padoga,  lookin’  eastward  to  the  sea, 

There’s  a  Burma  girl  a-settin’,  and  I  know  she  thinks  o’  me  ; 

For  the  wind  is  in  the  palm  trees,  and  the  temple  bells  they  say: 
Come  you  back,  you  British  soldier,  come  you  back  to  Mandalay.’  ” 

“  Oh,  is  that  Kipling  ?  ”  asked  Gaynor.  “  But  you 
haven’t  a  Burmese  girl  thinking  of  you — only  one  you’ve 
left  behind  !  Did  he  write  lots  of  poetry  about  India  %  ” 

“  Heaps  of  it.  There’s  his  collected  poems  in  the  shelf 
up  there — the  second  on  right.  You  can  have  it,  if  you 
like.  I  haven’t  much  use  for  poetry  myself.  What’s 
the  sense  in  rhyming  ?  ” 

Not  so  long  back,  Jerrie  had  expressed  the  same  contempt 
for  poesy.  Curiously  enough,  Jerrie  and  Levett  were 
oddly  alike  in  their  material  outlook. 

“  Oh,  I  love  poetry  !  ”  answered  Gaynor.  She  found 
the  book,  glad  of  an  excuse  to  leave  the  breakfast  table. 
“  May  I  really  have  this  ?  If  it’s  all  about  India,  I’ll  know 
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it  by  heart  before  long.  Oh,  Oscar,  I  wish  you  weren’t 
going  !  I’d  like  to  swim  after  the  boat  all  the  way  !  Can’t 
I  come  right  on  to  the  ship  and  see  you  off,  and  look  at 
your  cabin  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  if  you  like.  You  can  come  out  on  the  tender. 
Only — you  won’t  cry,  will  you  ?  ” 

Levett  abominated  scenes. 

“  No,  I  won’t  cry,”  she  promised. 

“  But,  suppose  you  can’t  help  yourself  ?  Girls  can’t 
control  their  tears.” 

“  This  one  can,”  she  asserted.  “I’ve  done  my  howling 
in  advance.” 

“  I  know — you  silly  girl !  You  disturbed  me.” 

“  I  didn’t  mean  to.  I  was  nearly  bursting,  trying  to 
cry  inside  myself.  I  never  thought  parting  could  be  so — 
awful.”  Her  lips  trembled.  “  You  see,  I’ve  never  loved 
anybody  before.” 

Levett  got  up.  He  laid  his  hand  on  her  shoulder. 

“  Well  .  .  .  don’t  take  life  too  seriously,  my  dear. 
Don’t  fret.  .  .  Enjoy  yourself.  .  .  I’m  not  a  jealous 
chap.  Get  about  a  bit.  Flirt,  if  you  like,”  he  added 
generously. 

“I’m  not  likely  to  want  to.  I  shall  just  get  through 
the  days  as  best  I  can.  You’re  taking  me  with  you  really. 
It’s  only  my  body  that’s  left  behind.” 

She  shut  the  volume  of  Kipling  in  the  valise  Levett  had 
given  her. 

“  Ready  ?  ”  he  asked.  “We  ought  to  start.” 

“  Quite  ready,”  she  answered  bravely. 

* 

And  now  she  had  said  good-bye  as  a  soldier’s  wife  should 
in  public — dry-eyed,  Spartan,  without  a  show  of  emotion, 
with  an  upper  lip  so  stiff  that  it  seemed  to  have  stuck. 
Her  throat  ached  as  though  she  had  swallowed  a  miniature 
cannon-ball.  Her  eyes  felt  on  fire  ;  but  she  smiled  .  .  .she 
went  on  smiling  .  .  .  with  a  smile  that  wouldn’t  come  off. 
She  felt  like  a  frozen  photographic  advertisement  for 
“  Glisto  ”  dentifrice,  worth  ten  shillings  a  phial. 

She  stood  at  the  side  of  the  tender  and  waved  to  the 
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big  man  in  the  huge  ship.  He  alone  stood  out.  All  the 
rest  were  specks,  with  blanks  for  faces.  Only  he  signi¬ 
fied  .  .  . 

The  fussy  little  tug  was  bearing  her  farther  and  farther 
away — back  to  the  quayside.  The  big  steamer  hooted 
hoarsely. 

Still  she  waved  and  waved  .  .  .  The  sun  got  into  her 
eyes.  She  raised  her  left  hand  swiftly  to  shield  them, 
and  as  she  did  so  her  wedding-ring,  which  was  a  misfit 
and  too  loose,  slipped  off. 

With  a  cry  of  dismay  she  leant  forward  to  retrieve  it. 
There  was  a  passing  glint  of  gold,  and  the  next  second  the 
mystic  emblem  of  married  love  was  lost  to  her. 

Her  distress  was  so  great  that  she  leant  right  over  the 
side  of  the  tug,  peering  into  the  churning  waters  where  her 
treasure  had  sunk,  in  peril  of  falling  over. 

A  passing  sailor  hauled  her  back  by  the  arm. 

“  Here,  hold  hard,  miss  !  You’ll  over-balance  !  Lost 
something  ?  ” 

Gaynor  drew  back. 

“  Yes — my  wedding-ring,  a  minute  ago  !  It  slipped  off 
my  finger  and  fell  right  into  the  sea.” 

She  seemed  aghast  at  her  loss.  She  was  peculiarly  free 
from  superstition  for  one  brought  up  on  the  stage,  but 
this  was  like  an  omen  of  evil — a  presage  of  disaster. 

“  That’s  bad  luck,  miss — ma’am.”  The  man  shook  his 
head.  “  But  it’s  no  use  lookin’  after  it.  The  sea  gives  up 
her  dead,  but  she  sticks  tight  to  her  treasures.” 

He  passed  on. 

Gaynor  strained  her  eyes  to  gaze  at  the  big  ship.  .  .  . 
But  now  she  could  no  longer  see  Levett.  He  had  left 
the  ship’s  side.  She  knew  that  no  amount  of  crying  could 
restore  man  or  ring,  or  even  the  girlish  self  she  had  lost. 
Besides,  why  should  she  cry  ?  What  was  there  to  cry  for  ? 
Five  whole  days  and  nights  of  undreamt-of  happiness  had 
been  hers.  What  an  ungrateful  creature  she  was — un¬ 
grateful  to  the  Providence  that  had  laid  this  royal  gift  of 
love  in  her  lap. 

It  was  up  to  her  to  go  on  with  her  life  with  all  the  zest 
she  could  muster  up  ;  to  hide  her  present  dolour  until  it 
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faded  away  ;  to  turn  up  the  corners  of  her  lips  meanwhile, 
and  .  .  .  smile,  and  carry  on. 

To  keep  the  flag  flying  and  carry  on — always. 

She  flung  her  shoulders  back  squarely,  turned  from  the 
tug-side,  and  from  the  sight  of  the  great,  grim  vessel  which 
was  taking  her  man  away  from  her,  and  .  .  .  faced  land. 
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Back  in  Lincoln  Street,  out  of  Waterloo  Road. 

Gaynor  sat  on  the  edge  of  her  narrow,  bumpy  bed,  with 
the  volume  of  Kipling’s  poems  which  Levett  had  given  her, 
open  on  her  lap.  She  had  been  reading  “Mandalay.”  The 
book,  with  his  name  in  it,  was  all  she  possessed  pertaining 
to  him.  He  had  come  and  gone  ;  and  of  those  five  precious 
days  nothing  was  left  but  a  memory.  .  .  Already  they 
were  part  of  the  past  .  .  .  they  would  never  come  back  .  .  . 
No  other  period  however  golden  could  be  so  full  of  fresh 
new  rapture.  .  .  In  those  five  days  she  had  left  girlhood 
behind  her.  A  radiant,  loving  woman  had  taken  her  place. 

She  had  stayed  at  home  quietly  all  day.  To-morrow 
she  would  go  and  see  Jerrie.  To-morrow  the  old  theatre 
life  would  begin  all  over  again.  .  .  To-night,  she  had  her 
dreams  .  .  . 

It  never  occurred  to  her  to  think  of  Levett  other  than 
superlatively.  She  would  have  indignantly  repudiated 
any  merely  mundane  suggestion  that  he  might  have  “done 
something  ”  for  her — made  her  a  small  allowance,  or  even 
taken  her  out  to  India  with  him,  willing  as  she  was  to  go. 
She  argued  that  he  had  not  the  means  to  support  her 
alone,  or  even  together  with  himself.  Had  he  not  told  her 
so  from  the  start  ?  In  any  case,  he  cared  for  her  too  much 
to  let  her  risk  the  fever-ridden  climate. 

And  five  years  would  have  to  go  by  before  she  would 
see  him  again.  The  gap  of  time  seemed  illimitable.  She 
could  scarcely  credit  that,  only  a  fortnight  ago  she  had 
existed  unconcernedly,  living  her  fife,  indifferent  to  all 
men,  her  own  gay,  cheeky  self  .  .  . 

But  now,  the  big  parcel  with  her  heart  inside  had  been 
addressed  with  a  man’s  name,  posted,  and  passed  out  of 
her  keeping  for  all  time.  She  was  beggared.  .  . 
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Beggared,  yet  rich.  She  wore  the  invisible  crown  of 
wifehood  upon  her  head.  She  would  walk  proudly  all 
her  days  .  .  . 

Levett  had  told  her  she  might  flirt.  .  .  Sitting  there, 
she  fondly  recalled  the  careless  permission.  But  she  would 
as  soon  have  thought  of  dancing  in  a  church.  .  .  Flirt, 
when  she  had  known  the  real  thing  ?  No  base  coin  for 
Gay  nor. 

She  turned  the  pages  of  Kipling  at  random,  skimming 
passages  here  and  there  which  caught  her  eye,  until  one 
poem  with  an  odd  title  compelled  her  attention.*  She 
read  it  right  through. 

At  the  last  verse  she  paused,  reading  it  .  .  .  absorbing 
its  meaning,  the  fundamental  truth  which  lay  embraced 
like  a  pearl  of  price,  within  the  simple  setting  of  a  four- 
lined  verse  : 

“  Parsons  in  pulpits,  taxpayers  in  pews, 

Kings  on  your  thrones,  you  know  as  well  as  me, 

We’ve  only  one  virginity  to  lose, 

And  where  we  lost  it  there  our  hearts  will  be !  ”  .  .  . 

....  And  Levett  had  gone  away,  taking  her  heart ! 


•  The  Virginity. 
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“  Oh,  Gaynor  !  Fancy  getting  married  and  never  telling 
me — your  best  friend  !  ”  Jerrie’s  eyes  were  round  with 
surprise  and  reproach.  “  I’ve  been  quite  anxious  about 
you.  Five  whole  days  away  from  the  theatre,  and  no  one 
knowing  where  you  were  !  ” 

“  Mrs.  Sidey  could  have  told  you,”  answered  Gaynor. 

“  I  thought  of  going  round  to  ask  her,  but  she  doesn’t 
like  me.  I  thought  she  might  be  rude,  and  tell  me  to 
mind  my  own  business,  so  I  waited  and  just  hoped  you’d 
turn  up,  and  you  have  !  I  feel  quite  hurt  you  never  told 
me  !  ” 

“  But  I  meant  to,  Jerrie.  I  came  round  to  your  flat 
on  purpose  to  tell  you — and  there  wasn’t  time.  You 
were  so  busy,  don’t  you  remember  ?  ” 

“  So  that  man  was  your  fate  after  all !  ”  Jerrie  spoke 
thoughtfully.  “  The  palmist  person  we  went  to  see  wasn’t 
far  out.  But  how  suddenly  it  all  happened !  You — you 
couldn’t  have  stopped  to  think  at  all.  Oh,  Gay  !  Are 
you  glad  now  ?  And — where’s  your  wedding-ring  ?  ” 
Her  eyes  fell  on  Gaynor ’s  left  hand,  bare  of  rings  of  any 
sort. 

“  I  lost  it  in  the  sea — waving  him  good-bye,”  Gaynor 
answered. 

Jerrie  looked  scandalised. 

“  But  you  can’t  go  about  without  one  !  ” 

“  Why  not  ?  ’’Gaynor  laughed.  “  It’s  rather  a  fashionable 
practice  nowadays,  I’ve  heard.  I  shan’t  wear  another 
until  Oscar  gives  me  one.  It  wouldn’t  be  the  same.  .  . 
In  fact,  no  other  ring  will  be  quite  the  same  as  the  one 
I’ve  lost.  I  nearly  dived  after  it !  ” 

“  Well,  if  you  aren’t  going  to  wear  a  wedding-ring,  I 
shouldn’t  tell  everybody  I  was  married,”  said  Jerrie 
prudently. 
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“I’m  not  going  to.  Oscar  said  there  wasn’t  any  object 
in  talking  about  it.  Anyway,  stage  people  never  do  tack 
the  *  Mrs.’  on.  I  shall  just  go  on  being  Gaynor  Brand  for 
the  present.” 

“  Then  you’re  not  going  to  leave  the  stage  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  no.  Nothing’s  altered.” 

“Except  you.”  Jerrie  looked  at  her  very  wisely. 
“  You're  different.  I  knew  in  a  minute.” 

“  How  ?  ” 

“  It’s  difficult  to  explain.  .  .  You  were  like  a  peach, 
not  quite  ripe — as  if  you  needed  more  sun.  Now  there’s 
a  bloom  on  you.”  She  pressed  Gaynor ’s  hand  softly. 
“  I  do  hope  you  will  be  happy — always,”  she  said,  with 
genuine  feeling. 

“  I’m  happy  now,  except  for  missing  him,”  said  Gaynor, 
with  a  grateful  answering  pressure.  “  Only  I  wish  he 
hadn’t  had  to  go  away  so  soon.  It’s  beginning  to  seem 
more  like  a  dream  than  anything  else.  Soon  I  shall  get 
letters.  That  will  be  something  to  look  forward  to.” 

“  Letters  are  so  disappointing.  I  never  care  much  about 
them  myself.  One  never  knows  how  much  of  them  is 
true,”  was  Jerrie’s  comment. 

“  But,  good  gracious  !  ”  Gaynor  opened  her  eyes  wide. 
“  One  wouldn’t  dream  of  telling  tarradiddles  in  a  letter, 
any  more  than  one  would  in  speaking  !  ”  she  exclaimed. 

“  You  wouldn’t.  .  .  I  might — or — or  other  people  who 
weren’t  quite  so  truthful  and  outspoken  by  nature.  And 
it’s  far  easier  to  write  or  imply  a  lie  than  to  tell  it.” 

Jerrie  seemed  to  speak  from  experience. 

“  Well,  I  don’t  suppose  Oscar  will  ever  write  or  tell  me 
untruths.  Why  should  he  ?  ”  said  Gaynor  with  conviction. 
“  I  loathe  deceit,  don’t  you  ?  And  I  always  think  it  comes 
back  like  a  boomerang.” 

“  Naturally  it’s  better  to  be  truthful  if  one  can,”  Jerrie 
conceded.  “  Tell  me,  Gay — if  you  had  a — a  severe  eye- 
opener  about  a  person  you  were  fond  of,  would  you  give 
up  loving  him  or  her  ?  For  instance,  if  you  found  me  out — 
that  I — I  wasn’t  quite  all  you  thought — or — or  even  your 
husband  ?  ” 

Gaynor  considered  gravely, 
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“  I  hope  I  never  shall  make  such  a  discovery  about  either 
of  you,”  she  replied.  “  I  expect  my  heart  would  get  a 
nasty  chip  .  .  .  but  I  don’t  suppose  I  should  stop  caring. 
I  might  love  differently,  that’s  all.  But  whatever  have 
you  got  in  the  back  of  your  mind  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  nothing  definite.”  Jerrie  got  up  nervously  and 
fidgetted  about  with  ornaments  on  the  mantelpiece.  “  I 
was  thinking  about  myself,  more  or  less.  I — I’m  not  half 
so  good  as  you  think,  Gay.” 

Gay  nor  leant  forward  anxiously.  She  was  not  quite 
easy  in  her  mind  about  her  little  friend. 

“Jerrie!  You  don’t  mean — you  don’t  mean - ” 

She  broke  off,  afraid  to  formulate  her  fear  in  words. 

“  Oh,  no  ;  I  don’t  mean  anything  really  !  I — I’m  quite 
circumspect,  Gay,  if  that’s  what  you’re  inferring.”  Jerrie 
laughed  a  little  shrilly.  “  All  this  flat  is  properly  paid  for 
out  of  my  salary.  And  my  next  contract  may  be  for 
fifty  pounds  a  week  !  I  think  I’m  worth  what  I  get  to 
the  management.  I  was  only  meaning,  I — I’m  not  quite 
so  sincere  as  you  are.  I — I  play  with  people.  And — when 
it’s  suited  me,  I  haven’t  always  spoken  the  truth  to  them. 
I  don’t  know  why  I’m  telling  you  this.”  She  looked  away. 
“  It  worries  me  sometimes.  There’s  Uncle  and  Auntie, 
you  know.  ...  I  keep  on  making  up  my  mind  to  write 
and  tell  them,  and  then  putting  it  off.  .  .  And  then  there 
are  other  worries.  .  .  And  they  all  lead  to  telling  little 
stories,  to  keep  peace.” 

“  Well,  don’t  tell  them,  pet.  It’s  not  worth  while.  I’d 
scrap  the  lot  if  I  were  you,  and  stick  to  nothing  but  the 
truth.” 

“  I  wish  I  could,  sometimes.  I’m  so  different  to  you, 
Gay,”  Jerrie  sighed.  “  And  I’ve  felt  so  dreadfully  gloomy 
for  two  or  three  days,  and  I  can’t  tell  why.  Perhaps 
there’s  thunder  in  the  air.  That  horrid,  uncomfortable 
feeling  that  something  disastrous  is  going  to  happen,  and 
no  real  reason  for  thinking  it.  At  first,  I  thought  it  might 
be  to  do  with  you  ;  but  it  isn’t.  You’re  here  now,  and 
you’re  quite  well.  So  that’s  not  it.”  She  turned  to  her 
maid,  who  had  come  in.  “  What  is  it,  Marie  ?  Someone 
to  see  me  ?  ”  The  maid  handed  her  a  card  on  a  salver. 
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“  Shamshud  Singh !  Please  tell  the  Jam  Sahib  I  am 
engaged  now.  Ask  him  to  come  along  to  the  dressing- 
room  between  the  acts,  if  he  likes.  And  please  say  I  am 
not  at  home  to  anyone  else,  Marie.  My  throat  is  bad. 
It’s  getting  worse  !  ”  She  turned  to  Gaynor.  “  I’ve 
been  taking  potash  lozenges  for  days,  and  it  won’t  get  any 
better.  And  when  I’m  tired,  it  aches  frightfully.  I 
went  to  a  doctor,  and  he  says  it’s  chronic  pharyngitis  and 
that  I  ought  to  give  up  singing  for  several  months,  and  rest 
my  voice.  As  if  I  could,  when  I’ve  only  just  begun  !  ” 

“  Poor  pet !  Let  me  massage  it  for  you.  That  might 
help.” 

Gaynor  noticed  with  a  pang  of  commiseration  that 
Jerrie  was  looking  very  pale. 

“  I  expect  you  do  too  much,”  she  said  concernedly. 
“  You’re  such  a  fragile  kiddie.  You  haven’t  the  physique 
to  racket  about — late  suppers  after  the  show,  every  night, 
and  all  that.” 

“  No,  I’m  not  very  strong,”  Jerrie  admitted.  “  I — I 
shan’t  stop  on  the  stage  longer  than  I  have  to.”  She 
lay  back  on  the  couch,  and  Gaynor  put  a  cushion  for  her 
head.  “  All  these  mm  are  such  a  worry  !  ”  Jerrie  sighed. 
“  There’s  Hamilton — trying  to  boss  me.  Shamshud  Singh 
jealous,  and  watching  me.  And — and  lots  of  others  hover 
ing,  and  wanting  to  take  me  about.  .  .  They’re  all  dears 
in  their  way,  and  I  love  being  popular,  but  each  one  wants 
to  be  the  favourite.  And  that’s  silly  !  Oh,  Gay  !  That’s 
lovely  ! — your  touch  is  so  soothing.  What  soft  fingers 
you  have  !  Do  go  on  !  It  takes  the  pain  away.” 

Gaynor  sat  on  by  Jerrie’s  side,  massaging  the  slender, 
stem-like  throat  with  a  gentle  movement.  Her  fingers 
grew  tired,  but  she  kept  it  up  for  a  long  while.  Jerrie  lay 
with  closed  eyes,  resting.  .  .  By  and  bye,  when  Gaynor 
had  desisted,  she  turned  on  her  side  like  a  tired  child  and 
fell  asleep. 

Gaynor  gazed  down  compassionately  at  her.  The 
relaxation  of  sleep  showed  a  subtle  change  in  Jerrie.  .  . 
The  pink  and  white  bloom  in  her  cheeks  had  faded  ;  they 
were  almost  waxen.  .  .  There  were  blue  shadows  under 
her  eyes.  She  looked  simply  fagged  out. 
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She  slept  solidly  for  over  three-quarters  of  an  hour, 
and  woke  and  sat  up  alertly  at  exactly  quarter  past  seven — 
the  time  when  she  always  left  her  flat  for  the  theatre. 

“  Oh,  Gay  !  Have  you  been  sitting  here  all  this  time  ? 
You  dear  !  And  my  throat  feels  ever  so  much  better  ! 
That  aching  sensation  has  quite  gone.”  The  delicate 
colour  crept  back  into  her  cheeks  ;  her  eyes  were  bright 
again.  “  There  now  !  I  feel  an  absolutely  different 
person  !  Look  out  of  the  window.  Is  the  car  there  ?  ” 

Gaynor  looked  out.  A  claret -coloured  Rolls-Royce  was 
drawn  up  in  the  street  outside. 

“  Yes,  there’s  a  car  there,”  she  said.  “  Do  you  hire  one 
every  night  ?  What  a  luxurious-looking  affair  !  ” 

“  It’s  Shamshud  Singh’s,”  Jerrie  explained.  “  It’s 
always  at  my  disposal.  I  use  it  regularly  for  shopping 
and  the  theatre.  Are  you  ready,  Gay  ?  We’ll  go  together.” 

Gaynor  shook  her  head. 

“  No,  thanks,  Jerrie.  I’d  rather  walk.  It’s  just  a 
notion.  I — I  don’t  like  driving  in — in  a  black  man’s  car, 
or  even  accepting  his  favours  indirectly.  I  wish  you 
wouldn’t  either,”  she  added  honestly.  “  Don’t  get 
rattled  because  I  say  so.” 

“  I’m  not  rattled.  Really,  Gay,  it’s  so  narrow  to  draw 
a  hard-and-fast  colour  line  like  that !  He’s  not  black,  to 
start  with  ;  only  olive-skinned  and  blue-blooded.” 

“  I’m  not  narrow,”  contradicted  Gaynor  ;  “  but  I  can’t 
help  my  feelings.  They’re  awfully  strong  on  the  colour 
question.  I’ve  been  reading  Kipling.  He  says :  ‘  For 
East  is  East  and  West  is  West,  and  never  the  twain  shall  meet.’ 
And  he’s  right.  I  don’t  understand  anything  about 
politics  or  Eastern  questions  and  all  that,  but  I  do  think 
it  doesn’t  do  us  any  good  in  India  for  Indians  over  here, 
whatever  their  station,  to  get  about  with  English  girls. 
They  regard  women  differently.  They  don’t  think  it’s 
wrong  to  have  more  than  one  wife - ” 

“  Shamshud  Singh  is  almost  English  in  his  views,”  said 
Jerrie.  “  He  would  be  just  the  same  as  an  English  husband. 
Do  you  know,”  she  broke  off  abruptly,  “  He’s  one  of  the 
wealthiest  rulers  in  India  ?  He  has  a  palace  at  Burrapore 
that  is  modern  throughout,  with  a  cinema  theatre  built 
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on  to  it,  and  everything  you  can  think  of  that  is  up-to-date — 
electric  light,  and  bathrooms - ” 

“  And  central  heating  ?  ”  suggested  Gaynor  mischievously 

Jerrie  seldom  saw  a  joke. 

“  No  ;  all  but  that.  It’s  very  hot  in  Burrapore.  You 
have  to  go  up  to  the  hills  in  the  hot  weather.  But,  of 
course,  we — he  isn’t  there  very  much.  He  prefers  the 
Continent  and  England.  He  only  intends  to  spend  three 
or  four  months  in  India  every  year, and  the  rest  in  travelling.” 

“  Well,  I  should  start  him  on  his  travels  right  away  ! 
Why  don’t  you  give  him  the  right-about,  Jerrie  ?  If  you 
encourage  him  now  and  turn  him  down  later,  he  might 
take  it  badly — stab  you  in  the  back,  or  something  oriental.” 

“But  ...  I  may  not  turn  him  down,”  said  Jerrie 
quietly.  “  If  I  were  to  leave  the  stage  .  .  .  I — I  might 
seriously  think  about  marrying  him.” 

“  But  you  don’t  love  him  !  ” 

“  Perhaps  not ;  but  one  could  get  along  without  love 
with  a  lot  of  money,”  answered  Jerrie.  “  I — I  think  it 
matters  most  of  all  to  a  girl  to  have  everything  she  wants — 
clothes  and  riches,  and — jewellery.” 

Gaynor  caught  her  hand. 

“  Don’t  think  it,  pet !  It’s  all  wrong  !  I — I’ve  been  on 
the  journey  myself  and  come  back,  and  I  tell  you,  love’s 
the  one  and  only  thing  that  signifies.  It  doesn’t  matter 
if  you  and  he  haven’t  got  a  dime  between  you.  .  .  There 
are  riches  you  can’t  turn  into  money  or  jewels.  .  .  Only 
marry  for  love,  Jerrie  !  I’ve  done  it,  and  I  know.  It’s 
worth  it  all  along  the  fine  !  ” 

Jerrie  stood  silent  a  minute.  There  was  no  doubting 
Gaynor’s  sincerity.  It  was  as  if  a  big  wave  had  gathered, 
gained  speed,  and  carried  her  off  her  feet.  Even  so,  like 
a  healthy  bather,  she  was  flushed,  braced,  exultant  from 
contact  with  the  boisterous  force. 

Jerrie  was  not  venturesome  .  .  .  She  would  have 
elected  that  the  ocean  of  life  should  resemble  a  mill-pond, 
with  only  little  rippling  waves  to  disturb  its  surface,  the 
water  pleasantly  warm  and  of  an  even  temperature,  scented, 
if  possible,  with  her  favourite  bath-salts.  .  .  Gigantic 
forces  scared  her.  Gaynor  would  plunge  right  in,  fearing 
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nothing.  Jerrie  would  hover  on  the  brink,  preferring 
warm  sand  and  sunshine.  .  .  Love,  like  the  sea,  can  be 
cruel.  Even  yet,  Gaynor  might  go  out  of  her  depth  .  .  . 

“  Perhaps  it’s  worth  it.  I  don’t  know.  It’s  a  big  risk.” 
Jerrie  picked  up  a  chinchilla  wrap  from  the  back  of  a  chair. 
“  I  wonder  if  you’ll  say  the  same  in  five  years’  time  !  ” 
she  hazarded.  “  I — I  should  feel  surer  then  !  ” 


XXXIII 


“  There’s  a  gentleman — Mr.  Trentham  by  name — to  see 
Miss  Cheyne,  upstairs.  He’s  been  waiting  ever  since  eight 
o’clock.”  Hearing  Gaynor  return  from  the  theatre,  Mrs. 
Sidey  came  out  into  the  passage  and  stopped  her  on  her 
way  upstairs.  “  I  told  him  Miss  Cheyne  didn’t  live  here 
now,  but  he  didn’t  seem  to  believe  me.  He  didn’t  want  to 
go  round  to  the  theatre  because  he  said  he  wished  to  see 
her  particularly  alone,  and  he’d  come  up  from  Kent,  I 
think  it  was.  So  then  I  told  him  he  could  stop,  and  wait 
till  you  got  back,  and  you’d  tell  him  more  than  I  could, 
me  not  bein’  well  up  with  Miss  Cheyne  and  her  goings  on.” 

Gaynor  was  taken  aback.  Trentham,  she  remembered, 
was  the  name  of  the  married  man  who  loved  Jerrie  and 
whose  wife  was  a  permanent  inmate  of  a  lunatic  asylum. 
Beyond  the  once,  Jerrie  had  never  alluded  to  the  affair 
again,  so  Gaynor  was  quite  at  a  loss  to  account  for  his 
presence  now. 

“  I  expect  Miss  Cheyne  forgot  to  give  her  change  of 
address,  that’s  all,”  she  said.  “  She  hates  writing  letters, 
I  know.  I’ll  see  him  and  send  him  right  there,  if  it’s  urgent 
Don’t  stop  up,  Ma  dear.  Good-night  !  ” 

She  blew  Mrs.  Sidey  a  kiss  and  ran  lightly  up  the  stairs. 

Jerrie ’s  friend  rose  as  she  came  in.  He  was  a  man  in 
the  early  thirties,  with  a  fine  sensitive  face  and  prematurely 
grey  hair.  He  had  been  palling  up  with  Peter  and  nursing 
the  ginger  kittens. 

“  I  must  apologise  for  troubling  you,”  he  commenced 
diffidently. 

Gaynor  held  out  her  hand  in  a  friendly  way.  She  liked 
anyone  on  sight  who  chummed  up  with  her  pets. 

“  There’s  nothing  to  apologise  for,”  she  said.  “  I  wish 
Jerrie  was  here  now.  Then  you  could  have  seen  her  at 
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once.  But  I  can  give  you  her  address — it’s  28,  Veryston 
Mansions,  W.,  just  near  Park  Lane.  I  don’t  suppose 
she’s  home  from  the  theatre  yet.  I  think  I  heard  her  say 
she  was  going  out  to  supper.  Jerrie’s  a  popular  person, 
you  know.” 

Trentham  looked  puzzled. 

“  But  surely  she  lives  with  you,  here  ?  ”  he  asked. 

Gaynor  shook  her  head. 

“  She  used  to  until  a  week  ago  ;  but  now  she’s  moved. 
It  doesn’t  take  long  to  get  there  if  you  hop  on  to  a  ’bus.” 

Trentham  took  a  letter  from  his  pocket.  It  was  in 
Jerrie’s  handwriting.  It  bore  the  Lincoln  Street  address, 
and  it  had  been  posted  two  days  back. 

“  But  I  don’t  understand,”  he  said.  “  I  had  a  letter 
from  her  yesterday,  and  she  hadn’t  left  then.” 

Gaynor  was  as  puzzled  as  he  was.  Then  suddenly  she 
remembered  Jerrie’s  ambiguous  reference  regarding  the 
veracity  of  letters  and  the  facility  of  departing  from  the 
truth  on  paper  .  .  .  the  confessed  necessity  for  small 
prevarications.  Was  this  one  of  them  ?  And,  if  so,  what 
had  prompted  it  ?  It  seemed  so  unnecessary.  Her 
first  and  natural  instinct  was  to  make  excuses  for  her 
friend. 

“  I  suppose  she  wrote  the  Lincoln  Street  address  absent- 
mindedly,”  she  hazarded.  “  Of  course  she  couldn’t  stay 
here  now  that  she’s  getting  on  so  well  and  can  afford  some¬ 
thing  better.  It’s  a  potty  little  hole,  isn’t  it  ?  And  Jerrie’s 
such  a  dainty  kid.  She  must  have  luxuries.  She’s  not 
a  bit  fitted  for  the  stage  physically.  She’s  frail.  But  she’s 
the  sort  of  little  person  the  public  love.  People  went  mad 
about  her  the  first  night  she  appeared — a  critical  London 
audience,  for  a  baby-girl  making  her  first  bow !  I’m 
awfully  fond  of  Jerrie,  and — you  love  her,  don’t  you  ?  ” 

“  Yes,”  said  Trentham  simply.  “  I  think  I — worship 
her.” 

Gaynor  looked  at  him  with  frank,  kind  eyes. 

“  Jerrie  told  me  something  about  you  when  I  first  met 
her,”  she  went  on.  “Not  much  .  .  .  but  she  said  you 
were  not  free  .  .  .  I’m  sorry.  I  was  telling  Jerrie  only 
to-day,  that  love’s  the  one  and  only  thing  that  matters. 
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I  somehow  think  she  doesn’t  really  love  the  man  she’s 
engaged  to.  I  believe  it’s  you,  only  she’s  fought  against 
it  because  you  are  tied.  ...  I  think  it’s  a  dreadful  law — 
so  tragic — being  bound  to  someone  whose  mind  has  gone 
out.” 

“  My  wife  is  dead,  poor  soul,”  said  Trentham  quietly. 
“  I  had  the  news  this  morning.  She  died  quite  suddenly 
yesterday.  I  haven’t  seen  her  for  ten  years.  I  can’t 
pretend  grief,  because  it  means  freedom  for  us  both.  I 
came  up  to  tell  Jerrie  at  once.  Then  I  shall  go  back  to 
Kent  again  and  we  will  wait  for  a  little  while.  There  is 
nothing  to  keep  us  apart  for  long  now.  I’ve  thrashed  it 
all  out.  She’s  engaged  to  my  best  friend,  but  now  he 
would  be  the  last  fellow  to  bind  her  by  a  promise  that  was 
made  before  she  realised  what  she  was  doing.  It’s  up  to 
us  to  make  a  clean  breast  of  it  to  him.  .  .  I’m  afraid  I’m 
talking  rather  a  lot.  .  .  I — I  forgot  you  were  a  stranger,” 
he  apologised. 

“  I’m  not  a  stranger.  I’m  a  friend,”  said  Gaynor. 
“  Jerrie’s,  and  yours  too.  Oh,  I’m  so  glad  things  are  going 
to  turn  out  so  splendidly  for  both  of  you  !  I’m  glad  Jerrie 
will  leave  the  stage  very  soon.  I — I’m  sure  it’s  the  very 
best  that  could  happen.  Will  you  go  and  see  her  now,  or 
to-morrow  ?  ” 

“  Now,  under  the  circumstances.  I  have  to  leave  London 
to-morrow  very  early.  I  only  want  to  see  her  and  tell 
her  the  news  myself  instead  of  writing  it,  and  then  I  shall 
go  away  and  wait  for  her.  A  few  months  won’t  seem  very 
long  after  ten  years  of  bondage.”  He  smiled  a  trifle  sadly. 
“  I  won’t  detain  you  any  longer.  Thank  you  very  much 
for  being  such  a  good  friend  to — my  little  girl.” 

“  I  should  always  be  her  friend.  You  can’t  help  loving 
Jerrie,”  said  Gaynor  simply.  “  I  shall  come  to  the  wedding 
and  wish  you  all  the  happiness  in  the  world,  if  you’ll  both 
ask  me.” 

“  You’ll  be  Jerrie’s  bridesmaid,  I  hope.” 

“  ’Fraid  not.  I’m  married,  you  see.  .  .  I’ve  been 
married  nearly  a  week,  and  my  husband  has  sailed  for 
India  ;  but  there’s  glory  in  my  heart.”  Gaynor  smiled 
happily.  “  That’s  why  I’m  so  specially  glad  that  Jerrie 
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will  marry  for  love  too,  after  all.  .  .  It  makes  life  like  a 
fairy-tale,  doesn’t  it  ?  I  shall  go  round  and  see  her  first 
thing  in  the  morning,  and  tell  her  how  glad  I  am.  Good¬ 
night  !  I’ll  see  you  downstairs  because  I’ve  got  to  lock  up. 
Be  careful  of  that  hole  in  the  linoleum  on  the  top  step.” 

She  opened  the  door  and  let  Trentham  out  into  the 
street.  Something — she  could  not  have  told  what — 
impelled  her  to  call  him  back. 

“  After  all,”  she  said,  “  I  should  wait  until  the  morning, 
if  I  were  you.  .  .  Jerrie  might  be  kept,  and  not  get  in  till 
much  later.” 

“  It  doesn’t  matter  ...  I  can  wait.  I  can  explain  to 
her  servant  that  I’m  a  particular  friend.” 

“  Yes,  but - ”  Gaynor  floundered.  “  She — she  doesn’t 

expect  you,  you  see.  I — I’m  sure  it  would  be  better  to 
see  her  to-morrow.” 

He  smiled  boyishly  this  time. 

“  I  daresay  it  would  be  more  conventional,  but  even 
Victoria’s  ministers  went  to  tell  her  she  was  a  queen  before 

she  was  up  or  dressed . I — reverence  Jerrie,  and  I 

want  to  pay  her  homage.  That’s  all.” 

Gaynor  did  not  try  to  persuade  him  further.  After 
all,  it  was  not  eleven  o’clock  yet.  Was  the  night  peculiarly 
sultry,  and  was  there  thunder  in  the  air,  as  J errie  had  said  ? 
A  curious  sense  of  apprehension  had  stolen  over  her  as  she 
stood  on  the  step.  She  could  neither  shake  it  off  or  explain 
it  away,  but  it  was  directly  connected  with  Jerrie  and  this 
nice  man,  Trentham. 

“Well  .  .  .  Good  luck  !  ”  she  called.  “  Give  my  love 
to  Jerrie.  Tell  her  I’ll  be  round  in  the  morning.” 

Her  clear  voice  followed  Trentham  into  the  night  like  a 
benediction. 

The  heavens  were  overcast  and  without  stars.  .  .  A 
low  rumble  of  thunder  boomed  with  a  dull,  breaker-like 
sound  and  a  sudden  flash  of  forked  lightning  zig-zagged 
across  the  sky.  A  few  drops  of  rain  fell. 

Trentham  went  on  to  Vervston  Mansions,  W. 
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Jerrie’s  maid  had  instructions  never  to  admit  any  un¬ 
known  gentleman  visitors  in  her  absence.  In  the  case  of 
Trentham,  the  woman  was  sensible  enough  to  make  an 
exception.  She  recognised  him  by  the  photograph  which 
stood  on  Jerrie’s  bed-table  ;  and  when  he  said  that  he  had 
urgent  news  for  Miss  Cheyne,  she  showed  him  into  the  drawing 
room  at  once  and  told  him  that  she  did  not  think  Miss 
Cheyne  would  be  very  long.  She  had  gone  out  to  supper 
with  Prince  Shamshud  Singh,  and  he  usually  brought  her 
back  shortly  after  eleven.  She  brought  in  a  silver  tray, 
with  soda,  spirits,  and  a  tortoiseshell  cigarette  box  upon 
it,  and  left  the  room. 

Trentham  stared  round  him,  bewildered.  He  was 
something  of  a  connoisseur  of  old  furniture.  In  Jerrie’s 
drawing-room  it  was  nearly  all  old  Empire  stuff,  picked 
pieces  in  perfect  condition.  The  prints  on  the  walls  were 
French,  and  genuine.  The  lyre-shaped  clock  of  old  Sevres 
on  the  mantel  piece,  with  its  circlet  of  old  paste  and  chiselled 
ormolu  ornamentations,  and  candelabra  to  match,  was  a 
collector’s  treasure.  They  could  not  have  cost  less  than 
a  hundred  pounds.  The  carpet  was  a  real  Aubusson  and 
not  a  copy. 

Yet,  in  her  letters  Jerrie  had  not  specially  referred  to  her 
success  on  the  stage,  which  must  have  been  phenomenal 
if  it  had  purchased  all  this.  .  .  A  sudden  dread  shook  his 
soul  .  .  . 

The  whole  room  was  massed  with  expensive  hot-house 
flowers.  The  atmosphere  was  faint  and  heavy  with  the 
clinging  scent.  Trentham  threw  open  a  window.  To  do 
so,  he  had  to  pass  a  bureau  standing  in  the  bay.  An  empty 
jeweller’s  case,  satin-lined,  to  hold  pearls,  lay  open  with  a 
card  inside  it  bearing  the  words  :  “  To  my  little  English 

lily-flower  from  Shamshud,  devotedly.” 
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Trentham ’s  brows  contracted.  He  was  not  of  a  jealous 
disposition,  but  he  had  never  associated  Jerrie  with  other 
men.  .  .  She  had  always  led  him  to  suppose  that  no  other 
men  in  the  world  had  any  interest  for  her.  He  had  endowed 
her  with  absurdly  noble  attributes,  which  she  did  not 
possess  ;  but,  on  paper  at  least,  she  had  tried  to  maintain 
his  ideal. 

He  was  still  contemplating  the  card  when  he  heard 
Jerrie ’s  voice  calling  a  gay  “  good-night.”  The  next 
moment  she  was  in  the  room — a  sweetly  childish  little 
figure  in  a  quaint,  pink  petal-shaped  frock.  She  was  like 
a  flower  herself. 

Trentham  turned,  his  heart  beating  wildly. 

With  a  little  cry  compounded  of  welcome,  of  surprise 
and  dismay,  of  all  three  emotions  mingled,  Jerrie  let  fall 
the  chinchilla  cloak  she  was  wearing.  The  price  of  it  would 
have  kept  a  small  family  in  fair  circumstances  for  a  year. 
She  wore  no  ornaments  except  a  long  string  of  perfect 
pearls  .  .  .  and  on  the  third  finger  of  her  left  hand  a 
gigantic  emerald  ring  .  .  . 

Shamshud  had  put  it  on  her  finger  that  very  night.  She 
had  accepted  it  .  .  .  provisionally.  She  had  languished 
for  that  emerald  from  the  first  second  she  had  set  eyes  on 
it.  Jerrie  coveted  jewels  as  some  men  covet  women. 

Trentham  took  a  step  forward.  In  those  few  first 
seconds  he  forgot  everything  except  the  one  outstanding 
fact  which  he  had  come  all  these  miles  to  tell  her.  He  was 
free  !  They  were  both  free  !  No  poor,  living,  mindless 
woman,  confined  in  a  private  institution  separated  them 
now.  She  was  at  peace,  and  undreamt-of  happiness  was 
theirs  for  the  taking. 

“  Oh,  Walter,  what  is  it  ?  ”  Jerrie  faltered.  “  I  thought 
you  were  in  Kent.  I — I  told  you  we  mustn’t  meet  again. 
And — and  it’s  so  late  !  How  did  you  find  me  ?  ” 

“  I  went  to  Lincoln  Street.  Miss  Brand  sent  me  on  here. 
Jerrie,  my  darling,  I’m  free  !  Think  of  it  !  Free  !  ” 

“  Free  ?  ”  echoed  Jerrie.  There  was  no  answering  ring 
of  joy  in  her  voice.  “  You  mean — your  wife  is  dead  ? 
Why,  I  thought  she  would  live  for  years  and  years - ” 

“  So  did  most  people.  But  heart  trouble  developed. 
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She  died  quite  suddenly.  I  have  only  just  had  the  news, 
and  I  came  to  tell  you.  It  was  a  merciful  end — merciful 
for  her  and  for  us.  In  six  months  there  can  be  a  finish  to 
this  ghastly  separation.  You’ll  let  me  tell  your  people, 
won’t  you  ?  ” 

Jerrie  sat  down  a  little  limply. 

“  But — it’s  all  happened  with  such  a  rush  !  I — can’t 
think  .  .  .  Let  me  think  !  Stay  where  you  are  .  .  . 
while  I  think  ...” 

She  need  not  have  been  afraid  of  his  caresses.  Trentham, 
for  all  his  love  of  her,  was  not  the  man  to  give  way  to 
physical  expression  of  it,  before  earth  covered  the  woman 
who  had  been  his  wife  in  name.  He  honoured  the  dead 
and  loved  the  living  too  well.  His  sentiments  were  clean. 

“  Of  course  you  can  think,  dear,”  he  said  gently.  “You 
haven’t  had  time  to  get  used  to  the  idea.  It  alters  the 
whole  of  our  lives,  doesn’t  it  ?  ” 

“  I  suppose  so  .  .  .  perhaps  .  .  .” 

She  was  staring  straight  before  her.  She  had  cared  for 
this  man  as  much  as  it  was  in  her  to  care  for  anybody  other 
than  herself,  only  she  had  over-rated  her  own  capacity  for 
loving.  At  the  outset  she  had  suffered  just  a  little,  and 
for  a  few  dizzy  moments  she  had  once  thought  the  world 
well  lost.  .  .  .  The  poignant  romance,  the  pangs  of  renun¬ 
ciation,  had  been  so  like  what  happened  to  people  in  a 
novel.  .  .  She  had  felt  very  like  a  heroine  in  a  book  when 
she  had  contemplated  the  vista  of  her  own  blighted  life 
stretching  ahead,  missing  true  love  because  honour  kept 
Trentham  and  herself  apart. 

But  there  was  nothing  and  no  one  to  keep  them  apart 
now,  only - 

“  What  about  Hugo  ?  ”  she  murmured  faintly. 

“  I  was  coming  to  that.  You  know  how  it’s  always 
troubled  me.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  to  give  me  permission 
to  tell  him  everything.  It’s  the  only  thing,  the  straight 
thing  to  do.  He’ll  see  that  for  himself.  It’s  the  least 
we  can  do.  Can  I  write  at  once  ?  ” 

She  shook  her  head,  put  out  an  imploring  hand. 

“  Oh,  no  .  .  .  you  mustn’t  say  anything  !  I — I  couldn’t 
bear  him  to  know — all.  Besides,  I — I  have  made  up  my 
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mind  to  give  up  Hugo  in  any  case.  I — I  was  going  to  tell 
him  later  on  .  .  .  but  without  giving  definite  reasons, 
except  that  I — I’ve  made  a  mistake.  You — you  must 
leave  that  to  me.”  She  got  up.  “I  feel  all — muddled. 
Such — such  a  lot  of  things  have  happened — since  I  left 
home.” 

“  But  you’re  coming  back  now,  before  very  long,  little 
belovedest !  ” 

She  looked  up  at  him,  startled  and  dismayed.  Now, 
the  future  as  he  saw  it,  began  to  take  definite  shape  before 
her.  He  wanted  to  marry  her,  to  right  the  wrong  he 
believed  he  had  done  her.  She  would  have  to  live  most 
of  her  life  quietly  in  that  stupid  little  village.  He  couldn’t 
leave  it.  His  people  had  been  squires  there  for  generations. 
Not  rich  squires  either.  .  .  The  land  was  poor.  The  old 
house  wanted  thousands  spent  on  it.  .  .  There  was  only 
one  bathroom  in  it ;  no  form  of  lighting  except  lamps  .  .  . 
most  of  the  carpets  were  threadbare.  Trentham  only  had 
five  hundred  a  year.  .  .  She  had  thought  of  that  amount 
as  ample  not  so  very  long  ago.  .  .  but  now  her  sense  of 
values  had  altered.  Five  hundred  pounds  would  not  buy 
the  pearls  round  her  neck  or  the  chinchilla  cloak — another 
gift  from  Shamshud,  the  munificent. 

She  looked  across  at  him  helplessly  ;  and  from  him,  her 
eyes  wandered  round  her  treasure-filled  room.  .  .  These 
things  mattered  so  much  more  .  .  .  they  were  part  and 
parcel  of  her  life  .  .  .  Could  she  give  up  them  and  go  back 
to  live  quietly  in  a  dead-and-alive  little  hole  in  the  country. . . 
and  have  babies  every  other  year,  like  poor  women  did  ? 
Where  was  the  romance  in  such  a  tame  finale  ? 

“  I  don’t  think  I  could  come  back,”  she  hesitated.  “  I 
have  come  to  understand  myself  better  just  lately — my 
needs.  Hugo  couldn’t  satisfy  them — or  you.” 

She  hardly  dared  to  speak  the  last  two  words.  They 
were  barely  audible,  but  he  heard  them  and  grew  white 
to  the  very  lips.  Could  this  be  Jerrie  speaking  ?  Surely 
a  changeling  had  taken  her  place,  or  he  had  never  really 
known  her  .  .  . 

“  Do  you  mean  you  don’t  want  to  leave  the  stage  ?  ” 
he  asked  blankly. 
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“  Not  necessarily.  I  love  acting  and  being  popular, 
but  I’m  not  strong  enough  to  go  on  at  it  all  my  life,  I  think. 
Only,  I  couldn’t  live  in  a  dull  way  .  .  .  after  this  .  .  .1 
want  .  .  .  such  a  lot.  If — if  I  marry,  it  must  be  someone 
fabulously  rich.  I — I  must  put  love  behind  me.” 

The  sentiment  did  not  ring  true.  Love  such  as  she  did 
not  merit,  was  offered  to  her  now,  and  she  was  deliberately 
turning  away  from  it.  The  glamour  of  earthly  possessions 
had  blinded  her.  She  wanted  more — and  more. 

Trentham  had  the  sensation  of  being  in  an  evil  dream. 

“I’m  not  fabulously  rich,  but  I  can  provide  for  you 
moderately  well  if  we  live  quietly,”  he  said.  “  You’re 
not  fond  of  anyone  else,  are  you  ?  ”  His  voice  cracked. 
“  In  your  last  letter  you  said - ” 

She  made  a  little  unavailing  motion  with  her  hands. 

“  Oh,  I  said  lots,  I  know.  I — I  knew  you’d  like  a  loving 
letter.  But  I — I  never  seriously  dreamt  we  should  ever 
marry.  It — it  wasn’t  likely.  No  one  would  have  supposed 
she  might  die.  I — I’ve  half  promised  someone  else.  I 
don’t  care  for  him,  but  he’s  .  .  .  rich.  We  should  travel, 
and  I  should  be  almost  ...  a  queen.” 

Trentham  passed  his  hand  over  his  forehead,  and  stared 
at  her  in  an  odd,  dazed  way.  As  Jerrie  sat  there,  she 
seemed  to  be  changing  in  front  of  his  very  eyes  .  .  .  The 
young  girl  faded.  .  .  In  her  place  was  a  creature  whose 
profession  is  the  oldest  in  the  world. 

“  I  shall  understand  presently,  I  expect.”  He  hardly 
recognised  his  own  voice.  “  And  did  this  man  to  whom 
you  refer  give  you — all  these  things  ?  ” 

“Oh,  no  ;  not  all — only  some  of  them.  He  gave  me  a 
lovely  gold  bed  and  this  French  furniture,  and — jewellery. 
These  pearls  and  this  ring.  He’s  an  Indian  Prince.” 

“  Good  God  !  ”  ejaculated  Trentham. 

The  dream  was  becoming  more  hideous  still.  An 
angel-child  accepting  presents  from  an  Oriental,  contem¬ 
plating  marriage  with  him  .  .  .  The  room  seemed  to  reel 
round  him.  He  clutched  at  the  side  of  a  table  for  support. 

Jerrie’s  voice  seemed  to  come  from  a  very  long  distance. 

“  You’re  upset.  .  .  I’m  so  sorry.  Won’t  you  have 
something  to  drink  ?  ” 
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He  laughed  then,  and  the  harsh  note  of  the  cachinnation 
frightened  her. 

“No,  thanks.  I’m  all  right  .  .  .  only,  I’d  like  to  ask 
you  some  questions.  The  first  is,  why  did  you  lie  to  me, 
and  why  did  you  say  you  were  still  living  with  that  nice 
girl — your  friend,  Miss  Brand  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  I  don’t  know.  .  .  .  I — I  didn’t  think  it  necessary 
to  explain.  .  .  I  expect  I  should  have  told  you  later  .  . 

“  And  your  expressed  love  ” — he  boggled  over  the  word — 
“  for  me — was  that  all  a  lie  too  ?  ” 

Jerrie  winced. 

“  Indeed  it  wasn’t !  ...  You  know  how  I  cared  !  I — 
I’ve  only  amused  myself  with  other  people  since  ;  but 
I’ve  always  been  circumspect.”  (“Circumspect”  was 
becoming  a  favourite  word  with  her  now).  “  I — I  love 
you  awfully  still.”  She  got  up,  and  knelt  beside  him. 
“  Whoever  I  belong  to  in  the  end,  I  shall  always — remember. 
I  still  care  for  you  more  than  anyone  else.  You — you 
were  the  very  first.” 

Trentham  unwound  her  clinging  arms.  He  stood  up. 

“Yes  .  .  .  I  was  the  first,”  he  said.  He  had  that  cold 
comfort.  “  And  you  care  for  me  still,  you  say.  But  not 
more  than  yourself.  I  see  ...  I  understand  ...” 

“  But  you’re  not  cross  ?  You’ll  come  and  see  me 
again  ?  ”  she  pleaded  nervously. 

“  I  don’t  think  so.  I  don’t  think  I  could  bear  to  see 
you  again  ;  but  I  hope  you  will  be  happy,  that  you  will 
always  have  all  you  want  in  this  world,  and  never 
regret.” 

Perhaps  she  was  surprised  that  the  termination  of  the 
interview  should  be  so  flat.  Heroics  would  have  been 
more  in  the  picture.  Trentham  was  so  quiet.  She  felt 
piqued,  a  little  hurt. 

“  Thank  you,”  she  answered.  “  But — but  can’t  we  go 
on  being  friends  and  being  f-fond  of  each  other  ?  I — we 
could  meet  sometimes,  and — and  you  might  stay  in  London 
later  on,  and  see  me  act  and — I  would  give  you  a  lot  of 
my  spare  time.  Even  if  I  married  someone  else  later  on, 
I — I  would  make  opportunities  to  meet  you.  In-in  my 
heart  you  would  be  first.  I — I  might  flirt  with  a  few  men 
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and  marry  another,  but  the  real  me  would  be  yours.  Can't 
we  go  on  as  we  were  ?  ” 

“  No,”  said  Trentham  shortly. 

“  But — don’t  you  love  me  now  ?  ” 

She  did  not  want  the  husband,  but  she  was  loth  to  lose 
the  lover. 

Trentham  did  not  reply  for  a  moment.  His  face  worked 
oddly. 

“  I  love  you  now  and  always,”  he  jerked  out.  “  I’ll 
never  cease  to  love  you  for  what  you  were,  even  though 
I  can  no  longer  believe  in  you.  .  .  Good-bye,  Jerrie.” 

He  took  her  face  in  his  hands — such  a  sweet  child’s  face  ! — 
and  kissed  her  on  the  forehead. 

A  sudden  uncontrollable  desire  to  cry  came  over  her. 
She  had  only  to  say  the  word,  and  she  could  choose  love 
after  all.  .  .  Already  Trentham  was  at  the  door — going. 
She  sank  down  on  the  couch,  covering  her  face  with  her 
hands.  She  heard  it  shut. 

Something  had  ended  in  her  life.  She  knew  it  .  .  . 
Tears  came.  She  cried  for  a  little — then  stopped,  because 
to  spend  oneself  so  took  it  out  of  one — destroyed  that  look 
of  limpid  youth  .  .  . 

After  all,  there  was  nothing  to  cry  about.  She  had 
done  extremely  well  for  herself  .  .  .  She  was  a  success. 
Her  pictures  were  in  the  papers.  Her  own  manager  was 
taken  up  with  her.  So  were  others — known  and  unknown. 
She  could  pick  and  choose.  And  when  she  was  tired  and 
wanted  the  real  thing,  there  was  always  Trentham  who 
loved  her  ...  so  beautifully  .  .  . 

Calmer  now,  she  went  into  her  own  room  and  undressed. 
By  midnight  she  was  tranquilly  asleep.  She  was  disturbed 
before  dawn  by  a  sudden  noise,  and  sat  up  in  bed  and 
switched  on  the  light. 

Everything  was  in  order  about  the  room.  Only  the 
frame  with  Trentham’s  photograph  in  it  had  slid  on  the 
slippery  surface  of  her  bed-table  and  fallen  on  its  face  .  .  . 


XXXV 


“  Did  you  tell  that  gentleman  Miss  Cheyne’s  new  address  V* 

Mrs.  Sidey  was  clearing  away  the  breakfast  things. 
Gaynor  looked  up  from  the  long  letter  she  was  writing  to 
Levett. 

“Yes,”  she  answered.  “  He  went  to  see  her  straight 
away.  He  had  important  news  for  her.  Miss  Cheyne 
will  be  very  happy  soon.  She  wouldn’t  mind  my  telling 
you  now,  I’m  sure.  She  wasn’t  able  to  marry  the  man 
she  was  fond  of  because  he  had  a  wife  living — a  poor 
thing  in  an  asylum.  She  has  died  quite  suddenly.  There 
will  be  nothing  to  stand  in  their  way  now.” 

“  And  was  that  the  gentleman  you’re  speakin’  of — Mr. 
Trentham  ?  He’s  much  too  good  for  her.  I  should  be 
sorry  for  any  nice  man  to  marry  Miss  Cheyne,”  pronounced 
Mrs.  Sidey.  “  She  ain’t  true.  Sayin’  one  thing  and 
actin’  another  ;  smilin’  to  your  face  and  false  behind.  I 
never  took  to  her,  and  I  never  could.” 

“  You  don’t  understand  her,  Ma  dear.  There’s  a  very 
sweet  side  to  Jerrie,”  Gaynor  defended. 

“  Sweet  what  would  turn  to  bitter,  I’m  thinkin’,” 
replied  the  landlady  astutely.  “  I  couldn’t  abide  her 
soft  talk  and  sly  ways.  All  for  herself  and  no  one  else. 
Is  this  Mr.  Trentham  well-to-do  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  know,  I’m  sure.  That  doesn’t  matter,  does 
it  ?  ” 

“  It  would  to  her,”  asserted  Mrs.  Sidey.  “  She’d  never 
settle  down  contented  unless  she  had  money  wasted  on 
her  like  water.  I  know  her  sort.  Lettin’  to  pros,  I’ve 
had  so  many  of  ’em  here.  Not  that  there’s  much  of  the 
hamateur  about  Miss  Cheyne,  though  she  do  be  new  to 
the  stage — a  little  selfish  cat !  I  told  you  so  when 
you  brought  her  here.  She  was  only  lookin’  for 
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a  home  like  a  cat  does,  till  it  can  find  a  better  one,  where 
there’s  more  tit-bits  and  cream.  And  suspicious !  I 
reckon  she  thinks  no  one  is  to  be  trusted  because  she 
ain’t  to  be  trusted  herself.  Do  you  know,  she  once  thought 
I’d  stolen  sixpence  she  had  missed  out  of  her  purse,  and 
asked  me  about  it  too  !  ‘  I’ll  give  you  sixpence,’  I  says, 

‘  but  I  ain’t  stole  one.’  I  wouldn’t  have  her  back  here, 
not  even  if  it  was  to  please  you — and  that’s  sayin’  a  lot.” 

“  She’ll  leave  the  stage,  I  expect,”  answered  Gaynor. 
“  I’m  going  to  see  her  this  morning.  I  was  quite  worried 
about  her  yesterday,  poor  kid.  Her  throat  is  delicate, 
and  it  was  paining  her  dreadfully.  She’ll  be  looked  after 
soon,  that’s  one  consolation.” 

Mrs.  Sidey  shook  her  head  dubiously. 

“  You  take  it  from  me,  she’ll  never  settle  down  with 
anyone  what  isn’t  well-to-do.  Her  heart  wouldn’t  never 
rule  her  head.  If  she’d  been  an  American,  she’d  have 
married  two  or  three  millionaires  by  now,  one  after  the 
other,  and  got  money  out  of  them  all,  like  that  Miss  Some- 
body-or-other  which  was  interviewed  in  last  week’s  Sunday 
paper.  She  and  Miss  Cheyne  might  be  twins.” 

“  You  mustn’t  run  down  Jerrie  to  me,”  Gaynor  chided. 
“  I’ve  told  you  that  before,  Ma.  I’m  afraid  you’ll  never 
like  her,  but  don’t  be  bitter.  You’re  such  a  charitable 
old  dear,  as  a  rule.  There’s  the  front  door  bell !  ” 

Mrs.  Sidey  craned  her  neck  out  of  the  window. 

“  It’s  a  taxi-cab,”  she  announced.  “  And  the  driver’s 
got  a  note  in  his  hand.” 

She  left  the  room,  and  came  back  a  minute  or  two 
later  with  a  large  pale  mauve  envelope  held  out  at  arm’s 
length.  The  delicate  odour  emanating  from  it  offended 
her  nostrils. 

“  It’s  from  Miss  Cheyne,  I  expect,”  she  declared.  “There’s 
her  initials  on  the  flap.  I  don’t  like  letter-paper  what  is 
scented  up.  The  driver  says  he’s  got  to  wait.” 

The  envelope  was  marked  “  Urgent,”  underlined  three 
times. 

Gaynor  opened  it,  wondering  what  Jerrie  could  possibly 
want. 

There  were  three  almost  illegible  lines  written  in  pencil, 
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scrawled  faintly  all  across  the  page,  as  though  the  writer 
had  been  too  agitated  to  form  her  words  properly. 

“  Will  you  come  round  at  once  ?  For  heaven’s  sake,  come  !  Some¬ 
thing  dreadful  has  happened.  Taxi  waiting. 

Jerrie.” 

Gaynor  looked  up  from  the  letter.  Jerrie ’s  gloomy 
forebodings  of  the  night  before,  which  she  ascribed  to 
the  weather,  coupled  with  her  own  peculiar  sense  of  un¬ 
easiness  when  she  stood  on  the  door-step  last  night  speeding 
Trentham  on  his  way,  came  winging  back  to  her  .  .  .Like 
a  war-horse  scents  battle,  she  felt — tragedy  .  .  . 

She  jumped  to  her  feet. 

“  Quick,  Ma !  Where’s  my  hat  ?  Give  it  to  me ! 
No,  I  can’t  stop  for  clean  shoes.  I  can’t  tell  you  what’s 
happened.  I  don’t  know.  But  Jerrie’s  in  trouble.  I 
must  go  !  ” 


XXXVI 


A  sound  of  sobbing  fell  upon  Gaynor’s  ears  as  soon  as 
Jerrie’s  flat  door  was  opened  to  her.  The  maid  who 
admitted  her  looked  white  and  scared. 

“  Oh,  miss,  I’m  so  glad  you’ve  come  !  ”  she  whispered. 
“  I — I  was  afraid  Miss  Cheyne  might  go  out  of  her  mind. 
A  police  officer  called  half  an  hour  ago  with  some  dreadful 
sudden  news,  and  Miss  Cheyne  is  beside  herself.  Will 
you  go  to  her  ?  She’s  in  the  bedroom.” 

Thoroughly  alarmed  now,  Gaynor  went  down  the  passage 
straight  to  Jerrie’s  room.  Jerrie  was  on  the  bed,  half 
dressed,  her  hair  awry,  moaning  and  sobbing,  and  tearing 
the  lace  on  her  negligee.  She  sat  up  as  Gaynor  came  in. 

“  Oh,  Gay  !  You’ve  come  !  Oh,  Gay,  tell  me  it’s  a 
nightmare  and  I’ll  wake  up  !  I  want  to  scream  !  I  feel 
I  could  scream  myself  out  of  existence  !  He  was  here  last 
night.  We  had  no — no  quarrel  or  scene.  And  now  he’s 
dead  !  Dead  !  He — shot  himself.” 

She  rocked  and  swayed  in  a  paroxysm  of  despair. 

“  What  did  he  do  it  for  ?  ”  Her  voice  was  shrill.  “  I — 
can’t  think  !  He  wrote  to  me.  The  police  officer  brought 
the  letter.  It’s  here.  It’ll  all  be  in  the  papers.  He  took 
a  copy  of  it.  Read  it.  It  will  tell  you  better  than  I  can  !  ” 

She  held  out  a  crumpled  sheet  of  paper,  and  Gaynor 
read  : 

“  Angel-face, 

My  brain  is  all  tangled  and  tired.  I  remember  having 
read  in  farewell  letters  written  by  poor  wretches  who 
couldn’t  face  life,  the  curious  phrase  ‘  something  seems  to 
have  gone  snap  in  my  head.’ 

Something  has  gone  snap  in  my  being.  It  is  as  though 
someone  ruthless  had  jerked  the  mainspring  and  pulled 
it  clean  out  .  .  .  nothing  left.  No  reason  to  go  on  ...  I 
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think  of  what  you  were  and  what  you  are  now,  and  my 
brain  reels. 

Little  belovedest,  you  won’t  understand.  The  spirit 
of  the  sweet  child  I  loved  is  dead.  All  that  is  left  is  the 
lovely  temple  where  it  dwelt.  Vandals  have  laid  their 
sacrilegious  hands  upon  the  altar,  scattered  the  flowers 
and  spilt  the  wine. 

Sweet - good-bye  ! 


W.T.” 


The  tears  stood  in  Gaynor’s  eyes,  blurring  the  lines  as 
she  read. 

“  Oh,  the  poor — poor  fellow  !  ”  she  murmured.  She 
went  round  to  the  bed  and  took  Jerrie  in  her  arms.  “  And 
you — oh,  my  little  pal  !  ”  She  was  crying  now.  “  Mr. 
Trentham  came  to  me  last  night.  I  never  dreamt  that 
anything  so  awful  could  happen  when  I  sent  him  on  to 
you  .  .  .  Only,  just  as  he  was  going,  a  queer  feeling  came 
over  me  to — to  call  him  back,  to  ask  him  to  see  you  to-day 
instead  of  then.  Weren’t — weren’t  you  glad  to  see  him  ? 
He — he  was  looking  forward  to  everything  so.  No  one 
would  have  dreamt - What  happened  ?  ” 

“  N-nothing  !  ”  Jerrie  raised  a  haggard  face  from  which 
temporarily  all  freshness  and  youth  had  departed.  She 
spoke  in  a  little  spent,  breathless  voice.  “  Marie  let  him 
in.  He  hadn’t  been  waiting  ten  minutes  when — I  came 
back.” 

“  Were  you  alone  ?  ” 

“  Yes.  Shamshud  Singh  saw  me  home.  He  didn’t 
come  in,  of  course.  I  went  straight  in  and  found  Walter 
in  the  drawing-room.  Of — of  course  I  was  glad  to  see  him, 
only  I — I  didn’t  expect  him.  He  told  me  his  wife  had 
died.  I — I  think  the — the  sudden  sense  of  freedom  after 
all  those  dreadful  years  alone  must  have  sent  him  off  his 
head.  That’s  what  I  told  the — the  police  officer  just  now. 
That — and  the  disappointment  because  of  me.” 

“  But  how  did  you  disappoint  him  ?  Weren’t  you — 
as  glad  as  he  was  ?  ” 

“  Of  course  I  was  glad  .  .  .  But  I’d  never  promised  to 
marry  him.  There — there  wasn’t  such  a  possibility  when — 
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he  first  loved  me.  But  I — I  told  him  nothing  was  altered. 
There — there  was  nothing  to  go  off  his  head  about  and 
kill  himself  for  !  Oh,  what  shall  I  do  ?  What  shall  I  do  V* 
She  leant  against  Gaynor,  shuddering. 

Gaynor  could  not  quite  follow  the  narration.  Part  of 
the  story — the  key  to  it — seemed  to  be  missing. 

“  It  seems  so  motiveless,”  she  spoke  aloud.  “  He — he 
was  free.  You  had  everything  to  look  forward  to  together. 
You — you  loved  him,  didn’t  you  ?  ” 

“  Of  course  I  loved  him — with  all  my  heart !  ”  Jerrie’s 
sobs  broke  out  afresh.  “  Only  not — not  enough  to  give 
up — all  this  !  I — I  couldn’t  have  gone  back  to  live  down 
there — not  even  with  him  !  To  be  hidden  away  in  the 
country,  nobody  seeing  me  !  It — it  isn’t  as  if  I  were  an 
ordinary  girl  now.  But  I’m  getting  so  popular  !  It — 
it  would  have  been  ridiculous — to  go  back.  Besides,  he’s 
poor — only  five  hundred  a  year.  What’s  that !  He — 
he  was  just  like  every  other  man — thinking  of  himself, 
wanting  me  all  for  himself  !  And  yet  I  did  care  for  him, 
Gay.  I  care  for  him  now  !  Oh,  what  shall  I  do  to  stop 
it  all !  The  talk  and  scandal !  I — I  don’t  deserve  it  ! 
I’ve  been  so — so  circumspect.  Now  there’ll  be  an  inquest. 
There’s  that  mad  letter  of  his  .  .  .  They’ll  see  he  went 
mad  when  it’s  read  out  .  .  .  And  it  will  be  talked  about 
everywhere.  Uncle  and  Auntie  will  hear  .  .  .  Then  there 
are  all  my  letters — the  ones  I’ve  written  to  him  since  I 
came  to  London !  ”  she  whispered  fearfully.  “  Suppose 
these  come  out,  too  !  .  .  .  It — it  will  all  look  so  black 
against  me — as  if  I  had  been  playing  a  part  and  leading 
him  on.  Oh,  Gay,  isn’t  it  awful !  I’ve  never  wished  any¬ 
body  any  harm  in  my  life,  and  here  am  I  mixed  up  in — 
a  death  !  You  won’t  desert  me,  will  you  ?  You — you’ll 
stand  by  me  and  see  me  through  ?  ” 

She  clung  to  Gaynor  like  a  terrified  child.  Gaynor ’s 
own  heart  was  wrung.  For  the  first  time,  she  saw  her 
little  friend’s  fallibility — the  petty  weaknesses,  the  tragic 
inability  to  live  up  to  this  great  love  which,  through  her 
own  instrumentality,  had  brought  tragedy  upon  her. 
She  blamed,  but  she  could  not  cease  to  befriend  her.  In 
loyalty,  she  would  stand  by  her  now. 
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“  Of  course  I’m  with  you,”  she  said.  “  I — I  can’t 
accuse  you  !  You’ve  got  to  face  all  that  yourself.  It’s 
an  awful  thing,  Jerrie,  to  play  with  love  .  .  .  to — to  take 
it  lightly  and  not  as — a  gift  from  God.  It’s — it’s  too 
terrific  to  tamper  with  .  .  .  It’s  brought  about  all  the 
glories  and  all  the  disasters  in  the  world.  .  .  You — you 
were  too  young  to  understand  perhaps - ” 

There  was  a  knock  at  the  door. 

“  Oh,  who’s  that  ?  It’s  the  front  door.  Newspaper 
men  ?  I — I  can’t  see  anyone — not  about  this.” 

Jerrie  sat  up  agitatedly,  terror-stricken  again. 

The  maid  came  in. 

“  It’s  the  police  officer  come  back,  miss,”  she  said. 

Jerrie  looked  as  though  she  were  going  to  collapse. 

“  Gay  !  See  him  !  ”  she  pleaded.  “  Tell  him  I’m  ill ! 
I — I  can’t  stand  any  more  !  ” 

Gaynor  went  out  into  the  passage.  She  was  back  in  a 
minute  or  two. 

“  Kiddie  !  You  must  be  brave.  You’ve  got  to  go  with 
him  now.” 

“  Go  with  him  ?  ”  Jerrie  nearly  shrieked.  “  To — to 
prison  ?  But  I  haven’t  d-done  anything  !  ” 

“  No,  not  to  prison.  Of  course  not !  ”  Gaynor  soothed. 
“  To  identify — him.” 

Jerrie  shrank  back. 

“  To — to  go  to  the  hotel,  and — and  look  at  him  ?  ”  she 
articulated.  “  I — I  can’t !  They  can’t  make  me  !  I’ve 
never  seen — death  !  And  this  isn’t  even  an  ordinary 
death  !  Gaynor,  go  and  tell  the  man  I  can’t  come.  It’s — 
it’s  nothing  to  do  with  me.  He’s  not  even  a  relation  !  ” 

Gaynor  supported  her. 

“  You’ll  have  to  come,  Jerrie.  It’s  no  good  making  a 
fuss.  Be  brave.  Here !  Give  me  your  frock.  Let  me 
put  it  on  for  you.  I’ll  come  with  you.  They  won’t  let 
me  inside,  but  I’ll  wait.  It’s  just  a  formality.  You  can’t 
ask  for  sympathy  with  these  people.  They’ve  got  to  see 
it  through  and  do  their  duty,  and  so  have  you.  Buck  up 
now,  even  if  you  break  down  after  !  There’s  your  hat.” 
She  crammed  it  on  over  Jerrie’s  curls,  and  assisted  the 
half-fainting  girl  out  of  the  room. 
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Outside,  a  grave-faced  police  officer  took  hold  of  her 
arm. 

“  We  shan’t  keep  you  long,  miss,”  he  said  kindly.  “This 
young  lady  will  come  along  with  you,  too.  It’s  ” — for 
so  he  referred  to  that  which  only  last  night  had  been  a 
living  man — “  at  the  Hotel  Jules  in  Russell  Square.  We 
only  want  you  to  identify  the  body.” 

In  the  car  Jerrie  cowered  against  Gaynor.  Now  and 
then  a  convulsive  shudder  shook  her.  Gaynor  held  her 
hand  tightly,  pressing  it  every  now  and  again  to  give  her 
courage.  Arrived  at  the  hotel,  the  constable  took  them 
in  by  a  side  entrance.  They  were  shown  into  a  sitting-room. 

“  If  you’ll  follow  me,  please,  miss - ” 

He  touched  Jerrie  on  the  arm.  She  let  go  of  Gaynor 
and  stumbled  after  the  man  down  a  corridor  and  up  a 
long  flight  of  carpeted  stairs.  At  a  certain  door  he  paused, 
opened  it  slightly,  and  stood  aside  to  let  her  go  first. 

So  Jerrie  passed  in,  to  contemplate  her  work  .  .  . 


XXXVII 

The  blinds  were  drawn  in  the  quiet  room.  Not  a  sound 
broke  the  stillness.  Jerrie  stood  with  her  hand  clutching 
at  her  heart.  The  bed  was  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  a 
still  form  outlined  upon  it.  She  caught  at  the  brass  rail, 
literally  unable  to  advance  a  step. 

“  I — I  am  afraid  !  ”  she  articulated. 

The  police  officer  had  closed  the  door.  He  went  to  the 
bed-head  and  drew  down  the  sheet  .  .  . 

Then  Jerrie  looked  .  .  .  and  fear  fell  from  her.  .  .  She 
forgot  she  was  in  the  presence  of  dreaded  death.  She  saw 
only  the  face  of  the  man  whom  she  had  once  loved  for  the 
shortest  space  of  time  better  than  herself  ;  whom,  even 
last  night,  and  at  this  moment  when  he  was  beyond  recall, 
and  for  all  time,  she  would  love  .  .  .  next  to  herself.  He 
might  have  been  asleep  and  dreaming  of  her  beautifully, 
for  the  look  on  his  face  was  utterly  serene.  .  .  Perhaps, 
where  he  had  gone,  the  ideal  Jerrie — she  whom  he  had 
lost  or  only  imagined — had  come  to  meet  him  .  .  .  He 
was  at  peace  ;  that  much  was  certain  ....  A  lock  of 
hair  had  fallen  or  been  placed  over  his  temple. 

“  Do  you  identify  the  deceased  ?  ” 

The  calm  tones  of  the  stereotyped  question  jerked  her 
back  to  actualities.  He  was  not  asleep.  He  was  de¬ 
ceased — dead  !  And  she  was  here  to  .  .  .  identify  him.  .  . 
She  put  up  her  fingers  to  the  corners  of  her  lips  to  keep 
them  still. 

“  Yes.  It  is  Captain  Walter  Pruce  Trentham,  of  Bacton 
Hall  Manor,  Kent — the  gentleman  who  came  to  see  me 
last  night.” 

The  official  wrote  something  in  his  pocket-book. 

Jerrie  continued  to  gaze  upon  her  dead.  Timidly  she 
touched  the  constable  on  the  arm. 
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“  Would  you — could  you  leave  me  just  for  a  moment  ?  ” 
she  besought.  “You  could  wait  outside  the  door.  I — 
I’m  not  afraid  now.  I  want  to  be  alone  with  him  .  .  .  . 
because  I — loved  him  .  .  .  please  !  ” 

The  man  was  human.  That  little  statement  of  real 
feeling  was  not  taken  down  as  evidence.  .  .  He  would 
have  been  hard  indeed  who  could  have  resisted  the  appeal 
of  this  pretty,  broken-hearted  child. 

Walking  with  muted  tread,  awkwardly  on  tiptoe,  he 
left  her,  to  wait  outside.  The  door  closed. 

Jerrie  fell  on  her  knees. 

“  Oh  !  If  you’d  only  speak  to  me  !  ”  she  whispered. 
“  But  you  can’t.  If  you  could  hear  !  Can  you  hear  ? 
You — you  can’t  be  gone  altogether  !  You  must  be — some¬ 
where.  I’m  sorry  !  I — I  shall  be  sorry  all  my  life  .  .  . 
But  I  loved  you  !  Oh,  I  did  love  you  !  If  only  you 
could  know  that  !  ” 

Silence.  The  dead  may  not  speak. 

Her  voice  went  on. 

“  I  didn’t  love  Hugo— ever.  There  was  no  one  else, 
and  I  hadn’t  thought  of  the  stage  then,  and  he  seemed 
the  only  chance  I  might  ever  have  .  .  .  But  you  ...  I 
did  love  you  when  I  met  you.  I — I  proved  it  to  you, 
didn’t  I  ?  Then  Lipski  came.  You  disliked  him  so,  don’t 
you  remember  ?  You  said  he  was  like  Rasputin.  .  .  . 
Perhaps  he  was.  I — I  think  he  must  have  been.  He  was 
wicked  .  .  .Not  even  you  knew  he  was  teaching  me 
dancing  while  he  stayed  in  the  village.  I — I  began  to — 
to  tell — lies  from  then  ...  to  make  it  easier  to  leave 
home  ...  I  wanted  all  the  things  he  said  I  could  get  if 
I  went  on  the  stage  .  .  .  He  told  me  how  easy  it  is  to 
succeed  once  you  begin  .  .  .  how  jewels  are  thrown  into 
your  lap  .  .  .  He  told  me  the  true  stories  of  Tesha  Schilski, 
Gaby  de  Lys,  Roma  Lorrezo,  and  others  .  .  .You  know 
how  I  came  away,  and  all  the  rest  .  .  .  now.  But  you 
were  wrong  if  you  thought  I  was  .  .  .  careless  of  myself  .  . 
I — I  have  taken  presents,  and — that’s  all  .  .  .  I — I 
couldn’t  have  cared  for  anyone  except  you  .  .  .  Won’t 
you  forgive  me  ?  Oh,  if  you  could  only  come  back  to 
tell  me  you  have  forgiven  me  !  ” 
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Silence  .  .  .  The  dead  may  not  return  .  .  . 

She  rose  to  her  feet,  tugging  at  a  slender  chain  at  her 
neck  with  a  tiny  crucifix  upon  the  end  of  it,  till  it  came  free. 
She  kissed  it  and  placed  it  in  the  cold  fingers  .  .  . 

A  ray  of  sunshine  streamed  in  through  one  of  the  wooden 
slats  in  the  blind,  and  shone  upon  the  dead  man’s  face  .  .  . 
All  knowledge  and  the  peace  which  passes  understanding 
seemed  written  thereon.  .  .  Whatsoever  sins  he  had 
sinned — even  that  last,  of  unjustifiable  self -obh ter ation — 
had  surely  been  wiped  out  and  forgiven  by  the  Great 
Heart,  Whose  mercy  never  fails,  Whose  pitying  love 
extends  to  all  .  .  . 

Jerrie  clasped  her  hands. 

“  Oh,  God  !  Forgive  me  !  ” 

No  answering  calm  descended  upon  her.  All  her  life 
remorse  would  haunt  her — not  always  by  day,  but  in  dark 
hours  such  as  this,  and  in  the  watches  of  the  night,  when 
the  soul  is  utterly  alone  with  itself  .  .  .  She  gave  one  last 
look,  replaced  the  sheet  over  the  face  she  would  never  see 
again,  and  tottered  across  the  room. 

The  police  officer  was  waiting  outside,  and  downstairs 
was  Gaynor,  who  would  stand  by  her  always  .  .  . 

The  man  had  to  half  carry  her  down.  She  was  almost 
in  a  state  of  collapse  again. 

“  Get  her  home  now,  miss,  and  keep  her  quiet,”  he 
advised.  “  We  shan’t  be  troubling  her  until  the  inquest.” 

Jerrie  fell  into  Gaynor’s  arms,  young  and  strong  and 
loving. 

“  Yes,  take  me  away,  Gay  !  Oh,  take  me  away  !  ” 
she  sobbed. 
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“  Don’t  pull  down  the  blinds,  Gay  !  I’ll  rest  without 
that,  I  promise.  It’s  too  deathly — all  in  the  dark.” 

“  Very  well,  pet.  Drink  this  up,  and  lie  down.” 

Obediently,  Jerrie  took  the  cup  Gaynor  held  out  to  her. 
The  opiate  was  acrid,  but  because  she  knew  forgetfulness 
for  a  few  hours  at  least  lay  within  its  gift,  she  set  her  lips 
to  it  and  drank  it  to  the  dregs.  She  looked  broken,  the 
ghost  of  her  pretty  self. 

Though  she  could  now  see  flaws  she  had  not  dreamt  of 
in  her  little  friend,  Gaynor  could  not  help  feeling  compassion 
for  her.  Jerrie  was  culpable,  but  she  had  not  premeditated 
harm.  She  was  one  of  those  dangerous  people  who  never 
do  intend  mischief.  As  a  small  girl,  she  had  once  experi¬ 
mented  with  a  box  of  matches,  innocently  deploring  the 
blaze  and  the  swift  punishment  which  followed.  She  had 
sobbed  that  she  never  meant  to  “make  a  fire” — only  a 
“  pretty  little  light  ”  that  she  could  blow  out  herself.  Her 
mental  attitude  had  scarcely  altered  since  those  early 
days,  only  instead  of  matches  she  tampered  with  emotions, 
and  was  surprised  and  aggrieved  if  the  passions  she  kindled 
were  not  as  easily  subdued. 

How  long  shall  I  sleep  for  ?  ”  she  asked  plaintively. 
The  whole  afternoon,  I  hope.  I’ll  stay  by  you  all  the 
time.  Pillows  comfy  ?  That’s  right  !  ”  Gaynor  drew 
the  eiderdown  over  her. 

Jerrie  sat  up  again., 

“  Suppose  I  never  wake  up  again  !  ”  she  hazarded  fear¬ 
fully. 

“  Of  course  you’ll  wake  up  !  I  went  round  to  a  doctor 
and  got  the  prescription.  It’s  absolutely  safe,  or  he 
wouldn’t  have  given  it.  Anyway,  there’s  nothing  to  fear 
in  death,  is  there  ?  ”  Gaynor  soothed. 
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“  Perhaps  not — for  you.  But  I  shall  always  be  afraid 
to  die — now  !  Hold  my  hand,  Gay.  Do  you  blame  me  ?  ” 

Gaynor’s  expression  was  kind  but  grave. 

“  I’d  rather  not  talk  about  it,  Jerrie.  After  all,  it  isn’t 
what  other  people  think  about  you  that  matters.  It’s 
what  you  know  you  are  inside  yourself.” 

Jerrie  closed  her  eyes. 

“I’m  not  perfect,  of  course,”  she  murmured.  “  Only 
he — he  seemed  to  think  I  was  .  .  .  It’s  bound  to  come  out 
in  the  papers  .  .  .  I’m  dreading  it  so  !  .  .  .  I’m  glad  I’m 
not  down  in  Kent.  The  talk  will  be  dreadful  there  !  He 
was  such  a  favourite  amongst  his  tenants  and  people  all 
round.  They’d  feel  like  killing  me  instead  of  being  kind 
to  me,  like  you  are  .  .  .  Gay  !  I’m  not  a  bit  sleepy  yet. 
Suppose  I — never  could  sleep  again  !  Suppose  I — go  mad!” 

“  Suppose  you  don’t  talk,  and  give  the  thing  a  chance.” 

She  lay  still  then,  till  drowiness  came  upon  her  and  her 
eyelids  grew  heavy. 

“  Gay  !  ” 

“  Yes,  kid  ?  ” 

“  Don’t  let  me  sleep  later  than  seven,  will  you  ?  ” 

“  Why  ever  not  ?  I  shall  telephone  the  theatre  you 
can’t  come.” 

“  Oh,  no.  You  can’t  do  that !  I — I  must  go  !  I 
shall  get  through  it  all  right.  I  couldn’t  break  faith  with 
the  public,”  Jerrie  asserted,  in  a  more  wide-awake  tone. 

Yet  .  .  .  she  had  broken  faith  with  the  man  she  had 
professed  to  love  !  The  accusation  crossed  Gaynor’s  mind. 
She  tried  hard  to  dismiss  it,  not  to  think  too  hardly  of  the 
new,  less  lovable  Jerrie,  as  now  revealed  to  her  .  .  . 

“  All  right.  I’ll  wake  you,”  she  agreed. 

“  And,  Gay  nor  .  .  .  has  Marie  gone  out  yet  ?  ” 

“  Yes.  It’s  her  afternoon  off,  isn’t  it  ?  There  was  no 
sense  in  keeping  her  boxed  in.  I’m  here.  She’s  a  nice 
girl.  She  was  upset  about  this — and  you.” 

“  I  don’t  trust  her.”  Jerrie’s  voice  sounded  suspicious. 
“I’m  always  afraid  she  might  take  my  things.  Would 
you  mind  seeing  if  they  are  all  there,  Gay  ?  I — I  forgot 
to  take  the  key  of  my  jewel-case  when  we  went  out.  The 
case  is  on  the  dressing-table.” 
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“I’ll  get  it.  Don’t  sit  up.  What  do  you  want  me  to 
do  ?  ” 

Gaynor  came  back  with  the  jewel-box  in  her  hands. 

“  Just  tell  me  what’s  there,  so  that  I  can  check 
them.” 

Gaynor  complied. 

“  A  necklace  of  seed  pearls.  A  rope  of  pearls,”  she 
detailed.  “  Jiminy  !  Aren’t  they  whoppers  !  Ciro’s  or 
Sessel  ?  Three  guineas  ?  ”  She  weighted  them  in  her 
hand.  “  And  heavy  !  ” 

“  Three  thousand  guineas,  I  expect.  They’re  real  .  .  . 
Shamshud  Singh  gave  them  to  me.” 

Gaynor  dropped  the  pearls  back  on  their  velvet  bed  as 
though  they  had  stung  her  ;  but  she  said  nothing  .  .  . 
She  wanted  to  get  the  business  over,  so  that  Jerrie  might 
sleep. 

“  One,  two,  three,  four,  five  brooches.”  she  counted  ; 
“  and  a  garnet  pendant.” 

“  Rubies,”  corrected  Jerrie. 

The  contents  of  the  jewel-case  were  affording  Gaynor 
food  for  uncomfortable  thought. 

“  An  enamel  watch  with  pearls.  A  watch  bracelet  set 
with  paste - ” 

“  Diamonds,”  murmured  Jerrie. 

“You  know  best.  Two  slave  bangles.  A  turquoise 
chain.  A  jade  chain.  Is  that  right  ?  Is  that  all  ?  ” 

“Yes  .  .  .  except  the  rings.  They’re  in  the  little 
drawer  underneath.” 

“  Here  they  are.  A  gold  signet  ring  with  initials  on,  and 
a  little  pearl  one - ” 

“  That’s  the  one  Hugo  gave  me.  Isn’t  there — an 
emerald  ?  ” 

“Yes,  under  the  cotton  wool.  I  missed  it.  Why, 
it’s  the  one  that  beastly  Shamshud  was  wearing  !  Oh — 
oh  !  Jerrie  !  How  can  you  ?  ’ 

“  He — wanted  me  to  take  it.  I — I  wear  it  just  to  please 
him.  He  has  treasure  chests  full  of  jewels — in  India.  .  . 
You’re  so  funny,  Gay  !  .  .  .  We  look  at  things  differently.  .  . 
I  like  to  be  nice  to  everybody  .  .  .  And  all  actresses  .  .  . 
take  presents  .  .  .” 
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Already  the  opiate  was  blunting  Jerrie’s  trouble.  Tem¬ 
porarily  it  was  becoming  obliterated  from  her  mind. 

“  Put  the  case  under  my  pillow,”  she  muttered.  “  It’s 
safer  ...  in  case  you  had  to  go  out  ...” 

Gaynor  placed  the  case  under  her  pillow.  Very  soon 
Jerrie  slept  .  .  . 

Gaynor  sat  on,  watching  her  anxiously ;  but,  unlike 
yesterday,  her  concern  now  was  not  so  much  for  her  physi¬ 
cal  frailty  as  for  the  spiritual  engulf ment  which  threatened 
her. 

Gaynor  was  no  prude ;  neither  was  she  a  preacher. 
But  she  had  known  so  many  girls  in  her  profession  who  had 
started  to  tread  the  primrose  path  .  .  .  She  had  hoped 
great  things  of  Jerrie  .  .  .  Yet,  she  had  to  admit  now 
that  no  mere  words  of  hers,  no  influence  however  tactfully 
exerted,  would  make  Jerrie  alter  the  dangerous  course  of 
her  frail  craft. 

Gaynor  clasped  her  hands.  Her  lips  moved  in  voiceless 
invocation. 

“  Big  Pal,”  her  spirit  spoke,  “  help  her  to  be  true  to 
herself  !  Be — sorry  for  her  !  ” 

Jerrie  shifted  in  her  sleep,  moving  restlessly  until  her 
hand  came  in  contact  with  the  jewel-case.  Her  fingers 
closed  round  it,  as  though  even  in  her  dreams  she  was 
afraid  of  being  deprived  of  it.  Her  expression  grew  serene 
once  more. 

As  she  lay  there,  deeply  asleep,  she  looked  so  like  an 
innocent  child  that  it  seemed  impossible  to  credit  that 
already  in  her  short  career  a  man  had  died  for  love  of 
her  .  .  . 

Her  golden  hair  spread  fan- wise  over  the  pillow  ;  but 
the  afternoon  sun,  streaming  in  through  curtains  of  tawny 
yellow  silk,  touched  it — despoilingly,  with  tarnish  .  .  . 
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In  her  dressing-room,  Jerrie  was  scribbling  a  note  to 
Gaynor.  She  could  just  as  easily  have  run  down  the 
passage  to  the  room  which  Gaynor  shared  with  a  dozen 
other  girls,  and  have  said  what  she  was  writing  ;  but  it 
was  against  her  principles  to  associate  with  the  lesser 
members  of  the  show  ;  so  that  in  theatre  hours  her  intimacy 
with  Gaynor  might  have  been  non-existent. 

“  Dear  Gay,  (she  wrote) 

I  can  never  thank  you  enough  for  your  kindness  to-day. 
It  was  only  you  who  pulled  me  through  and  helped  me  to 
be  brave. 

After  all,  don’t  bother  to  wait  for  me  to-night.  It  was 
sweet  of  you  to  offer  to  come  back  with  me  and  stay,  but 
I  think  I  should  feel  more  wretched  than  ever  if  I  went  home 
early.  So  I  am  going  out  to  supper  and  shan’t  be  back  till 
late.  I  must  crowd  my  life  with  work  and  lots  of  pleasure. 
No  one  but  you  could  guess  what  I  suffered  this  evening 
while  I  was  in  front.  Only  ycm.  know  how  much,  how 
dear  he  was  to  me. 

Come  and  see  me  to-morrow  again  or  soon.  I  can’t 
come  to  Lincoln  Street  because  Mrs.  Sidey  doesn’t  like  me, 
and  now  she  will  dislike  me  more  than  ever  if  she  sees  it 
in  the  papers. 

Your  broken-hearted, 

Jerrie.” 

She  sent  a  call-boy  with  the  note,  and  then  carefully 
proceeded  to  remove  the  make-up  from  her  face.  Jerrie 
had  a  deep  disapproval  of  powder  and  paint  outside  the 
theatre. 

To-night  she  was  dressed  in  white,  with  touches  of  black 
here  and  there — a  black  sash,  a  black  rose,  black  velvet 

leaves  to  match  in  her  hair.  She  felt  it  was  a  tender 
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tribute  to  Trentham.  Already  her  own  sense  of  moral 
responsibility  for  the  tragedy  was  becoming  less  acute. 
She  was  schooling  herself  to  believe  that  poor  Trentham’s 
mind  had  become  unhinged  from  the  time  he  had  been  told 
of  his  wife’s  death  ;  that  the  ultimate  act  of  suicide  was  an 
inevitable  sequel  which  would  have  occurred  in  any  event . . . 
Yet,  in  her  heart — or  what  took  the  place  of  a  heart  in 
Jerrie’s  curiously  egotistical  make-up — she  knew  that  now 
and  then  she  would  be  the  prey  of  terrifying  moments, 
when  her  conscience  would  cry  “J’accuse!”  but  that,  if 
she  lived  on  the  surface  and  allowed  herself  little  time  to 
think  or  be  alone,  she  might  minimise  or  evade  them  .  .  . 

In  front,  she  had  acquitted  herself  with  more  than 
ordinary  charm.  With  Shamshud  Singh  at  supper  that 
night,  she  was  hectically  gay.  She  did  not  refer  to  her 
trouble  ;  she  did  not  even  know  whether  her  name  was 
publicly  implicated  with  the  “  Tragic  Affair  at  a  London 
Hotel.”  She  wore  Shamshud’s  ring  and  his  pearls,  en¬ 
couraged  him  flagrantly,  and  instead  of  one  glass  of  cham¬ 
pagne,  drank  three  .  .  . 

At  midnight  she  was  back  at  her  flat,  intending  to  get 
straight  to  bed  and  to  sleep,  while  the  glow  of  the  wine 
was  upon  her.  She  had  told  her  maid  not  to  wait  up.  To 
her  surprise,  she  found  the  drawing-room  lights  full  on, 
and  supposed  that  Gaynor,  after  all,  had  not  taken  her  at 
her  word,  but  out  of  the  kindness  of  her  heart  had  come 
round  to  spend  the  night  with  her.  She  felt  slightly 
annoyed  at  that,  because  it  would  mean  sharing  the  gold 
bed  with  her,  and  Jerrie  liked  lots  of  room.  Conveniently, 
she  overlooked  the  nights  Gaynor  had  spent  cramped 
against  the  wall,  so  that  Jerrie  might  occupy  nearly  all  the 
available  space  of  her  own  small  bed. 

But  it  was  not  Gaynor  in  the  drawing-room,  after  all. 
Gaynor  did  not  smoke  cigars,  for  one  thing.  Hamilton 
was  lolling  on  the  sofa,  reading  a  newspaper. 

Jerrie  came  right  in,  flushed  with  wine  and  justifiable 
indignation. 

“  Mr.  Hamilton  !  ”  she  exclaimed.  “  Whatever  are  you 
doing  here  ?  It’s  midnight !  I  told  my  maid  never  to 
admit  anybody — late.” 
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“  Nothing  to  do  with  her,  my  dear,”  Hamilton  responded 
sleepily.  “I  let  myself  in — with  this.” 

He  showed  her  a  key  on  the  end  of  his  watch- 
chain. 

“  But,  I  don’t  understand  !  I  never  gave  it  you.” 

“  Of  course  you  didn’t.  The  house  agents  did  though. 
I’ve  not  availed  myself  of  it  before,  because  I  couldn’t 
make  up  my  mind  about  you,  for  one  thing.  Now  it’s 
time  for  us  to  have  a  talk — all  the  cards  on  the  table, 
what  ?  Take  off  that  cloak  thing  and  come  and  sit  down — 
on  my  knee,  if  you  like.” 

She  kept  the  cloak  round  her.  There  was  something 
about  Hamilton’s  gaze  which  made  her  feel  in  need  of 
protection,  if  only  of  a  garment.  Also,  she  remained 
standing. 

“I’m  quite  ready  to  have  a  talk  with  you  to-morrow,” 
she  answered  ;  “  but  not  to-night.  Will  you  please  let 
me  have  that  key  ?  The  house  agent  had  no  right  to  give 
it  to  you  !  ” 

Hamilton  chuckled. 

“  The  man  who  pays  the  piper,  you  know,  generally 
has  a  latchkey.  I’ve  been  very  circumspect  up  till  now. 
That’s  a  favourite  word  of  yours,  isn’t  it  ?  ” 

Jerrie  stood  her  ground. 

“  But  you  don’t  pay,”  she  contradicted.  “You  were 
very  kind,  seeing  the  agents  and  taking  this  flat  for  me  ; 
but  you  know  I  give  you  five  guineas  every  week  out  of 
my  salary,  to  pay  for  it !  ” 

“  And  you  know,  surely,  that  five  guineas  every  week 
doesn’t  do  anything  of  the  sort,”  he  countered.  “  This 
little  show  costs  me  twenty  quid,  and  I’m  not  getting 
anything  for  it  in  return.  It’s  a  dead  investment,  so  far. 
That’s  why  I’m  here.  We’re  going  to  understand  each 
other  to-night,  once  and  for  all.  No  time  like  the  present, 
is  there  ?  Now,  you  needn’t  pretend  to  be  scared,  my 
dear.  I’m  not  a  man  to  make  a  scene  or  play  you  up.  I 
say  what  I  want — take  it  or  leave  it  .  .  .  But  this  sort  of 
thing  has  got  to  stop  !  ”  He  tapped  the  newspaper  he  had 
been  reading  meaningly. 

Jerrie  blanched. 
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“  What  do  you  mean  ?  I — I  haven’t  seen  the  evening 
papers.” 

Hamilton  held  it  out,  his  fat  finger  marking  a  headline. 

Jerrie  read,  in  large  black  leaded  type  : 

ARMY  CAPTAIN’S  SUICIDE  AT  HOTEL  JULES 

SHOCKING  DISCOVERY 
WHO  IS  *  ANGEL-FACE  ?  ’ 

Beneath  it  were  twro  photographs,  one  of  herself  and  the 
other  of  the  dead  man. 

The  paper  fluttered  from  her  hands. 

“  Oh  !  How  dreadful  !  I  was  hoping  they’d  leave  me 
out !  ” 

“  Well  they  haven’t  !  They’ve  got  everything,  it  seems, 
except  your  name — and  I  expect  they’re  only  keeping  that 
back  to  work  up  a  story.  These  journalist  chaps  have 
noses  like  bloodhounds.  Well  now,  Cheyne  .  .  .  this 
won’t  do  you  any  good.  I  like  the  members  of  my  show 
to  be  seen  about  and  to  make  a  splash,  but  I  draw  the  line 
at  this.  It  ain’t  the  kind  of  publicity  that  pays  !  ” 

Jerrie  clasped  her  hands. 

“Oh,  can’t  it  be  hushed  up  ?  ”  she  cried  despairingly. 
“  I — I  heard  you  had  some  trouble  once,  when — when 
Kitty  Hope  took  cocaine  ;  but  nothing  about  your  friend¬ 
ship  for  her  came  out  in  the  papers  !  ” 

Hamilton  folded  his  hands  across  his  paunch.  He 
ignored  her  reference  to  Kitty  Hope. 

“  Of  course  it  can  be  hushed  up  .  .  .  even  a  bad  case 
like  this.  We  can  keep  your  name  out  of  it  if  we  go  the 
right  way  about  it.”  he  replied.  “  But  it  means  money 
and  trouble.  I’ll  do  it  for  you — on  conditions.  That’s 
what  I’ve  come  to  talk  about.  You’ve  played  the  angel- 
child  stunt  on  me  long  enough.  I  had  my  doubts  about 
you  from  the  beginning.  It’s  pretty  plain  you’re  a  cute 
kid,  and  clever  as  paint  .  .  .You  even  bamboozled  me  a 
bit  at  first,  you  were  so  sweetly  simple.  Now  we  can  cut 
all  that  out.  You’re  about  as  deep  as  I  am,  and  that’s 
saying  a  lot.  Well  now,  I’m  prepared  to  use  my  influence 
to  keep  this  little  affair  quiet,  but  I  ain’t  doing  it  for  a 
daughter^  kiss  on  the  cheek.  You’ve  not  been  grateful 
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enough  just  lately.  Too  much  getting  about  with  other 
folks.  When  I  buy  musical  pieces  I  don’t  deal  in  first 
rights  or  second  rights.  I  pay  for  the  durned  thing  right 
out,  and  it’s  mine — see  ?  Sole  rights  controlled  exclusively 
by  Gus  Hamilton.  These  are  my  terms  ;  you  can  see  ’em 
at  the  margin  of  every  piece  I’ve  produced.”  He  got  up. 
“  I  won’t  hurry  you.  .  .  .  Sleep  on  it.” 

Jerrie  stood  still,  her  slight  bosom  heaving.  Not  even 
Lipski,  the  Russian  barbarian,  had  dared  to  dictate  terms 
to  her  like  this. 

“  Oh !  ”  she  cried.  “  You’re  cruel !  And  once  I 
thought  you  were  such  a — such  a  kind  old  dear  !  I — I’m 
not  quite  all  you  think  !  Haven’t — you  any  respect  for 
me — for — for — girls  ?  ” 

Hamilton  shrugged.  His  face  seemed  more  Buddha- 
like  and  impassive  than  ever. 

“  I  was  born  in  a  theatre  dressing-room  on  tour,  and  I 
was  a  call-boy  before  I  was  twelve,”  he  answered  enig¬ 
matically.  “  I  never  had  any  illusions  that  I  can  remem¬ 
ber  .  .  .  Good-night,  Cheyne  !  .  .  .  Ring  me  up  in  the 
morning  .  . 


XL 


Every  morning  the  postman’s  knock  brought  Gaynor’s 
heart  into  her  mouth  and  sent  her  running  expectantly  to 
the  door.  So  far  she  had  only  received  postcards  from 
Levett,  posted  as  the  ship  touched  various  ports  ;  but  she 
had  looked  in  vain  for  a  letter.  Evidently  he  was  a  man 
who  was  a  bad  hand  at  correspondence.  The  lack  of  any 
real  news  from  him  was  telling  on  her.  She  had  lived  in 
the  hope  of  that  letter  for  weeks.  Its  non-arrival  filled  her 
with  sick  disappointment  and  forebodings  as  to  his  well¬ 
being.  Hitherto  she  had  been  the  last  person  in  the  world 
to  worry.  When  she  had  been  down  to  her  last  penny — 
a  more  or  less  frequent  occurrence — she  had  shrugged  her 
shoulders,  smiled,  and  been  capable  of  a  jest ;  but  her 
concern  for  Levett  took  the  spirit  out  of  her.  She  was 
awfully  afraid  he  must  be  ill.  Finally,  she  denied  herself 
food  for  a  week  to  send  him  a  cable,  and  when  no  reply 
came  to  it  she  was  well-nigh  distraught. 

The  callous  adage  “Out  of  sight,  out  of  mind”  never 
occurred  to  her  as  the  solution  of  his  silence.  He  had  not 
said  that  he  would  write  to  her  every  mail,  but  naturally 
she  had  expected  it.  Her  infatuation  for  the  man  who  had 
carried  her  off  her  feet  was  such  that  her  customary  poise 
and  natural  astuteness  in  estimating  the  characters  of 
those  with  whom  she  came  in  contact  had  in  his  case  failed 
her.  She  loved  him.  She  had  never  loved  any  other 
man  in  her  life  before.  The  whole  experience  was  new  to 
her,  and  out  of  that  inexperience  she  had  confused  passion 
with  love,  believing  that  Levett  had  bestowed  both  upon 
her,  whereas  he  was  a  man  incapable  of  caring  for  any 
woman  tenderly,  reverently,  or  for  long.  His  wooing  had 
been  primitive  and  masterful,  but  he  would  have  laid 
siege  to  a  pretty  servant  girl  with  equal  zest.  Women, 
not  one  woman,  were  necessary  to  Levett.  He  was  the 
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last  man  in  the  world  deserving  of  a  love  like  Gaynor’s, 
and  yet,  by  the  strangest  contradiction,  the  only  man 
capable  of  evoking  it  .  .  .  He  had  made  her  a  woman, 
and  the  deepest,  most  sacred  experience  in  her  existence 
would  always  be  connected  with  him.  With  herself,  she 
had  surrendered  her  spirit.  Marriage  to  her  had  been  a 
sacrament,  a  fulfilment  and  consecration.  Marriage  to 
him  had  meant  a  short  while  spent  with  a  beautiful,  extra¬ 
ordinarily  responsive  girl.  Nothing  of  the  spirit  had 
passed  from  him  to  her.  He  had  known  and  loved  too 
many  women  lightly  to  even  understand  or  appreciate  the 
great  gift  she  had  husbanded  and  then  outpoured  .  .  . 

The  letters  she  wrote  him  were  sheerly  beautiful — 
pages  upon  pages  of  pure  devotion,  expressed  in  every  way 
her  starving  heart  and  mind  gave  fancy  to.  Levett  had 
read  a  few  lines  here  and  there  with  faint  interest,  and — 
torn  them  up.  All  love-letters  were  banal  in  his  opinion  .  .  . 
mere  waste  of  time  .  .  .  There  was  no  poetry  in  love  as  he 
saw  it  .  .  .  He  would  as  soon  have  written  a  letter  describing 
his  pleasure  at  a  banquet.  Love,  to  him,  was  no  more  than 
that  .  .  .  Gaynor’s  quaint  spiritual  rhapsodies  made  him 
smile  ;  her  tenderest  allusions  were  beyond  him. 

“  Do  you  know  why  I  love  Peter  and  the  kittens  so  ?  ” 
(she  had  written  once)  “  It’s  because  they’re  young  .  .  . 
6a6y-things.  I’ve  never  told  anybody  in  my  life  how  I 
love  babies.  So  sweet,  so  little  and  helpless  !  I  never  can 
understand  how  some  people  can  talk  vulgarly  about 
love  .  .  .  make  a  joke  of  it  in  silly  songs  and  music-halls. 
It’s  too  great  and  glorious  and  wonderful.  It’s  a  miracle 
as  lovely  as  the  sunrise  or  a  rainbow,  or  any  of  the  other 
perfect  things  in  nature.  What  was  I  talking  about  ? — 
oh,  young  animals  and  babies  !  My  dear,  do  you  know, 
I  have  always  envied  the  women  with  prams  !  I  say  that 
to  you,  because  I  should  so  like  to  wheel  a  pram  one  day 
myself,  with  a  dear  little  rosy-cheeked  fat  cherub  in  it 
all  of  my  very  own.  Perhaps,  one  day — oh  !  I  do  hope 
so  !  I  would  feel  God  had  just  blessed  me  a  little  extra 
if  he  gave  me  a  child  of  yours.  I  hope  it  would  have  very 
red  hair  !  A  baby  like  me  wouldn’t  be  half  so  nice  as  a 
baby  like  you. 
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Do  you  think  all  this  is  rubbish  ?  If  you  do,  then  my 
love  for  you,  heart’s  dearest,  is  rubbish  as  well.” 

And  not  one  of  her  artless  letters  had  brought  back  a 
reply.  In  the  end,  she  wrote  more  briefly,  for  her  love  was 
in  travail ;  only  she  besought  him  to  write,  to  send  her  a 
cable  if  anything  was  wrong. 

This  morning,  at  last,  for  the  first  time  in  eight  weeks, 
the  postman  left  her  a  letter  with  an  Indian  stamp.  Mrs. 
Sidey  came  panting  upstairs  with  it  in  a  state  of  jubilation. 

“  There  you  are,  dearie  !  ”  she  cried.  “  He’s  written  ! 
You’ll  find  you’ve  been  worrying  yourself  to  death  all  for 
nothing.  There  !  Didn’t  I  say  ?  ” 

Gaynor  tore  open  the  envelope  with  trembling  fingers. 
She  had  waited  so  long  for  this — so  long.  But  there  was 
no  letter  inside,  only  a  few  lines  in  pencil,  written  words 
which  sent  her  sick  and  faint  with  apprehension. 

She  looked  up,  her  face  working. 

“  Oh,  ma  !  My  heart  !  He’s  ill  !  He’s  been  ill  for 
weeks,  with  fever  !  That’s  why  he  hasn’t  been  able  to 
write  !  There’s  not  a  white  woman  in  the  station,  and — 
oh,  heavens  !  Where  can  I  get  hold  of  the  money  to  take 
me  to  him  ?  I  can’t  stay  here.  I’ve  got  to  get  there 
somehow.  I  must  !  It  costs  forty  pounds,  and  I  haven’t 
got  forty  shillings  or — or  even  pence  !  ”  She  held  her  head 
in  her  hands,  thinking  hard.  “  Wait  a  minute  !  Why, 
of  course,  there’s  Jerrie  !  ”  she  cried  aloud.  “  She’s 
getting  fifty  pounds  a  week  now.  She’ll  help  me  if  anyone 
will !  ” 


XLI 


In  less  than  twenty  minutes  Gay  nor  was  ringing  at  Jerrie’s 
flat,  breathlessly  demanding  to  see  her. 

Her  maid  seemed  a  little  doubtful. 

“  I’ll  ask  Miss  Cheyne  if  she’ll  see  you,  miss,”  she  said  ; 
“  but  when  I  took  her  early  tea  she  told  me  not  to  disturb 
her  or  bring  her  breakfast  until  she  rang,  because  she  had 
not  slept  all  night  and  she  was  hoping  to  drop  off  for  a 
little  while  this  morning.  I  suppose  you  couldn’t  come 
back  ?  ” 

“  It’s  urgent !  ”  Gaynor  cried.  “  I  wouldn’t  disturb  her 
unless.  Will  you  tell  her  so,  please  ?  ” 

In  a  few  moments  the  girl  returned. 

“  Miss  Cheyne  says  will  you  please  go  straight  in,”  she 
intimated. 

Gaynor  fairly  ran  into  the  bedroom. 

“  Oh,  Jerrie  !  ”  she  cried,  “  I’m  in  such  dreadful  trouble. 
I — I  couldn’t  wait !  I  came  straight  round  !  I  knew  you’d 
help  me,  if  anyone  could - ” 

“  Of  course  I’ll  help  you  if  I  can,  Gay  dear.”  Jerrie 
leant  up  on  her  elbow.  She  looked  tired  and  heavy-eyed. 
“  I  haven’t  slept  a  wink  the  whole  night  through,”  she 
went  on.  “  It’s  been  awful  lately — this  insomnia  !  I 
used  to  take  a  lot  of  wine  at  supper,  but  it’s  such  a  bad 
habit  and  makes  one  look  coarse  and  get  fat,  so  I  couldn’t 
keep  it  up  ;  and  sometimes  I  take  veronal,  only  I’m  afraid 
of  it  in  case  I  took  too  much.  Or  I  read  books,  or  stop  up 
ever  so  late,  or  go  to  bed  very  early.  I  try  every  dodge 
under  the  sun,  but  it’s  no  use.  There’s  a  piece  of  poetry 
that  begins,  ‘  Sleep  leaves  my  lids  with  the  coming  of  the 
night ;  creeping  things  crawl  in  the  shadow  of  the  dark  .  . 
That’s  how  it  is  with  me.  I — I  shall  never  be  the  same 
light-hearted,  care-free  girl  I  was  !  But  what  was  it  you 
came  to  tell  me,  Gay  dear  ?  ” 
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“  I  came  to  ask  you  to  lend  me  some  money  at  once. 
I — I  must  have  some  !  ”  Gaynor  blurted  out. 

“  To  pay  Mrs.  Sidey  ?  Why,  you  needn’t  have  worried 
about  a  little  bill  like  that !  You  can  have  five  pounds 
if  you  like,  Gay  dear.” 

“  It’s  not  to  pay  Mrs.  Sidey.  I  don’t  owe  her  anything. 
It’s  to  take  me  out  to  India  !  Oh,  Jerrie  !  Help  me, 
for  heaven’s  sake  !  I — I’ll  swim  there  if  you  can’t.  I — 
I  suppose  I  could  do  the  whole  thing  for  fifty  pounds.  I — 
I’ll  pay  you  back  somehow — honest  Injun  !  ” 

Jerrie’s  eyes  opened  to  their  fullest  and  widest  extent. 

“  Fifty  pounds,  Gay  !  But  I  haven’t  got  fifty  pounds  !  ” 
she  exclaimed  in  troubled  tones.  “  I  know  I  told  you 
Hamilton  has  raised  my  salary  to  fifty  pounds  a  week 
for  the  new  piece  ;  but  I  spend  that,  and  more,  every 
week.  Try  and  tell  me  calmly  what  is  the  matter.  You’re 
so  upset  !  If  he’s  got  fever,  that’s  nothing.  Hugo  is 
often  down  with  malaria.  They  take  a  dose  or  two  of 
quinine,  and  shake  it  off.  You — you’ve  upset  yourself 
needlessly,  I’m  sure.” 

“  There’s  his  letter  !  ” 

Gaynor  held  it  out,  and  Jerrie  glanced  at  it. 

“  It  doesn’t  say  very  much,  does  it  ?  ”  she  remarked. 
“  But  next  mail  you’ll  probably  get  a  longer  one.  I  should 
just  throw  it  off  my  mind,  darling.” 

“  I  tell  you,  I’ve  got  to  go  to  him  !  ”  reiterated  Gaynor. 
“  He  wants  nursing.  Even  if  he — he  gets  better  by  the 
time  I  reach  him,  he’ll  want  looking  after.  Jerrie,  could 
you — would  you  lend  me  a  piece  of  jewellery  to — to  pawn?” 

“  Pawn  ?  Pawn  my  jewellery  ?  ”  echoed  Jerrie  in 
horrified  tones.  “  Oh,  Gay !  How  could  you  suggest 
such  a  thing  !  I — I  couldn’t.  It’s — so  low  !  ” 

“  But  you  needn’t  go.  I’d  take  it !  And  you’d  have  a 
ticket ;  and  as  soon  as  I’d  paid  you  back  you’d  have  the 
jewellery  back  again.  It  wouldn’t  be  lost  to  you.”  She 
clasped  her  hands  imploringly.  “  Jerrie  !  You  know  I 
wouldn’t  ask  you  or  anyone  else  for  a  penny  for  my  rotten 
self.  I’d  far  rather  starve  !  And  there’s  no  one  else  I 
can  go  to.  .  .  I’d  give  you  my  head  to  put  up  the  spout  if 
you  needed  help  like  I  do,  so — so  absolutely  desperately  l 
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And  I’m  not  asking  for  your  head,  only  to  lend  me  a  little 
piece  of  jewellery  that  you  can  spare  !  ” 

“  But  that’s  just  it,  Gay  dear  !  I  can’t  spare  it — not 
any  of  it.  They  were  presents,  it — it  wouldn’t  be  the  right 
thing  to  do,  to — to  pawn  or  lend  any  of  it.” 

“Not  to  help  a  friend  ?  ”  Gay  nor  stared  at  her  in 
stupefaction.  “  Oh,  Jerrie  !  Then — then  I  never  knew 
you  !  ” 

“I’m  sorry,  Gay.” 

There  was  a  touch  of  coldness  in  Jerrie ’s  tones.  Gaynor’s 
imploring  request  seemed  bare-faced  to  her.  That  was 
the  worst  of  becoming  really  intimate  with  chorus-girls. 
Sooner  or  later  they  made  demands  on  one  which  one  could 
not  possibly  agree  to.  Jerrie  had  heard  that  theatrical 
people  were  always  borrowing  money  from  each  other. 
Gay  nor  must  understand  there  were  limits  to  Jerrie ’s 
generosity.  She  had  to  admit  that  Gay  nor  had  been 
extraordinarily  good  to  her  ;  but  then,  she  argued,  she  had 
never  asked  Gaynor  to  lend  her  money.  That  Gay  nor 
never  had  any  money,  and  if  she  had  it  would  have  been 
at  any  needy  person’s  disposal,  did  not  enter  her  mind  to 
consider.  She  had  been  very  glad  of  Gaynor’s  love  and 
steadfast  friendship ;  but  in  these  days,  as  a  rich  man  becomes 
suspicious  even  of  his  friends,  she  was  beginning  to  query 
its  genuineness.  After  all,  Gaynor  was  just  an  undis¬ 
tinguished  chorus-girl.  It  was  very  nice  for  her  to  have  a 
friend  socially  and  professionally  her  superior  .  .  .  No 
doubt  she  was  fully  aware  of  this. 

“You  mustn’t  be  touchy  because  I  can’t  help  you,” 
she  said  sweetly.  “  I — really  would  if  I  could.  Do 
believe  me  !  You  won’t  stop  being  friends  with  me  now  ? 
We’ve  been  such  splendid  chums  !  ” 

She  did  not  realise  that  the  splendid  chumship  had  been 
all  on  Gaynor’s  side,  that  it  was  Gaynor  who  had  always 
given  with  both  hands. 

For  a  moment  Gaynor  could  not  speak.  Her  disappoint¬ 
ment  was  too  great.  She  had  banked  on  Jerrie’s  help. 
It  was  as  though  she  had  had  a  door  rudely  shut  in  her 
face. 

“  Of  course — I — I’m  just  the  same  to  you  always,”  she 
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answered  proudly.  “  I — I’ve  been  fond  of  you  for  yourself, 
Jerrie — not  for  what  you  might  give  or  lend  me.  I — I’ll 
go  now.  I’m  sorry  I  disturbed  you.” 

“  I’m  going  to  get  up  now.  You  didn’t  disturb  me. 
Oh,  Gay  dear,  don’t  get  desperate  or  worry  !  Men  make 
such  a  fuss  about  their  little  ailments.  I’m  sure  it’s  not 
serious.  Who  knows  ?  He — he  might  be  a  bad  letter- 
writer,  and  have  just  said  he  wasn’t  very  well  as  an  excuse. 
It’s — it’s  what  I  might  do,”  she  confessed.  “  Couldn’t 
you  write  to  Lord  Weybridge  ?  ”  she  went  on  to  suggest. 

That  notion  had  already  occurred  to  Gaynor,  and  been 
rejected. 

“  No,  I  couldn’t  .  .  .  Sammy  loves  me — or  did.  He’d 
feel  he  couldn’t  refuse  even  if  he  wanted  to.  Besides  .  .  . 
it  would  seem  rather  like  hitting  below  the  belt,  to  ask  a 
man  who  was  fond  of  you  to  lend  you  money  to  take  you 
to  a  man  you  were  fond  of.  I — I  must  think  of  some 
other  way.  A — a  money-lender,  perhaps.” 

“  But  they’re  all  Jews  !  They  wouldn’t — couldn’t  lend 
without  security.  They  don’t  do  business  unless  they  can 
make  on  it.  It — it  stands  to  reason.” 

“  Well  I  can  try.  And  if  I  don’t  succeed  I  shall  swim  or 
stowaway,”  reiterated  Gaynor,  turning  to  go. 

“  Won’t  you  stay  and  have  some  breakfast  ?  ”  Jerrie 
invited. 

“  No,  thanks.  I  couldn’t  eat.  I  should  choke  !  ” 

“  Let  me  know  how  you  get  on,”  Jerrie’s  voice  followed 
her.  “  And,  Gay  !  If  five  pounds - ” 

But  Gaynor  was  out  of  earshot. 

When  she  had  gone,  her  maid  brought  in  Jerrie’s  break¬ 
fast  tray  and  letters.  Jerrie’s  post  was  a  voluminous  one. 
There  were  letters  from  admirers,  known  and  unknown  ; 
requests  for  her  autograph,  for  sittings,  for  her  name 
to  star  in  various  advertisements,  for  interviews,  for 
charity.  .  . 

Another  communication  was  an  editorial  one  from 
“  The  Hour-glass,”  informing  her  that  the  photographs  she 
had  submitted  had  won  an  “  honourable  mention”  in  the 
beauty  competition ;  and  a  final  one,  which  she  left  to 
the  last,  was  from  Hinkley’s,  theatrical  modistes ,  requesting 
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settlement  of  an  overdue  account  of  seventy  guineas,  for 
an  evening  frock  and  a  cloak. 

Jerrie  dressed,  breakfasted,  then  attended  to  her  corres¬ 
pondence.  She  was  always  meticulous  in  complying  with 
requests  for  her  autograph  (when  a  stamped  addressed 
envelope  was  enclosed),  and  had  the  makings  of  an  excellent 
business  woman.  Last  of  all,  she  wrote  out  a  cheque  for 
Hinkleys,  noting  neatly  on  the  back  of  the  counterfoil  the 
balance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  to  her  credit. 
The  odd  fifty  pounds  brought  Gay  nor  into  her  mind  again. 

“  Poor  Gay  !  I  hope  she  will  be  lucky  somewhere  !  ” 
she  murmured,  as  she  locked  her  cheque-book  away. 
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“  Isador  H.  Fitzmorris.  24,  Paisley  Avenue,  W.  Any 
sum  from  £10  to  £10,000  lent  upon  note  of  hand  to  respon¬ 
sible  persons.  Repayable  any  time.  Call  or  write.” 

The  advertisement,  culled  from  a  morning  paper,  had 
brought  Gaynor  to  the  money-lender’s  prosperous -looking 
office.  She  was  shown  by  a  liveried  attendant  into  the 
inner  sanctum,  where  Isador  H.  Fitzmorris,  a  middle-aged 
gentleman  of  vulpine  aspect,  gave  daily  audience  to  his 
prospective  victims. 

“  Well  what  can  I  do  for  you,  my  dear  young  lady  ?  ” 
he  inquired  unctiously,  waving  her  into  a  chair. 

“  I  saw  your  advertisement  in  the  ‘  Telegraph  ’ — that 
you  lend  from  ten  pounds  upwards,”  Gaynor  began  ner¬ 
vously.  “  Can  you  let  me  have  fifty  pounds  to-day  ?  ” 

“  Why,  certainly  !  ”  The  Jew  reached  for  a  cheque¬ 
book  and  picked  up  a  pen.  “  Only  fifty  ?  ” 

“  Well — perhaps  I’d  better  have  sixty  while  I’m  about 
it.  It’s  to  take  me  to  India,  and  I’m  not  quite  sure  how 
much  I  shall  need.” 

“  And — the  security  ?  ”  he  queried  blandly,  his  pen 
hovering  tantalisingly  over  a  blank  cheque. 

“  What’s — what’s  that  ?  ” 

“  Well  have  you  any  bonds,  shares,  policies,  or  jewellery, 
to  deposit  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith  ?  Are  you  expecting 
to  benefit  under  any  will  ?  ” 

Her  hopes  began  to  descend. 

“  Nothing  at  all.  I  haven’t  a  penny  in  the  world  or 
I  shouldn’t  come  here,  should  I  ?  But  I  should  pay  you 
back  with  interest  in  the  end — as — as  soon  as  I  could. 
You — you  could  be  sure  of  that.” 

“  And — and  how  could  I  be  sure  ?  ” 

“  Because  I  should  give  you  my  word  of  honour.” 
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He  appeared  to  consider.  Candidly  she  faced  the  stare 
of  his  ophidian  eyes. 

His  pen  was  still  dry.  Would  he  never  dip  it  in  the  ink  ? 

“  And — you  are  in  a  position  to  repay  me  in  the  future  ?  ” 

“  I  should  be — when  I  got  back.  I — I’m  on  the  stage.” 

“  And  your  salary  ?  ” 

“  Three-ten  a  week.” 

“  Your  contract — how  long  for  ?  ” 

“  By  the  week.  I’m  only  a  show-girl.  I — I’m  not  a 
film  star,  booked  up  for  years  ahead.” 

Mr.  Fitzmorris  put  down  his  pen.  He  closed  the  cheque¬ 
book. 

“  Then  I  am  afraid,  my  dear  young  lady,  I  cannot  help 
you,”  he  murmured  suavely.  “  This  is  a  business,  not  a 
philanthropic  institution.  Naturally,  I  can  only  assist 
clients  who  have  a  certain  prospect  of  being  able  to  refund. 
I  daresay  your  intentions  are  of  the  best,  but  your  pro¬ 
fession  is,  in  itself,  precarious.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
never  lend  to  members  of  the  theatrical  profession  ;  only 
almost  exclusively  to  the  aristocracy  and  gentry,  and 
heirs-at-law.  Good  morning  !  ” 

He  got  up  to  open  the  door.  Gaynor  threw  out  her 
hands  desperately. 

“  Oh,  just  listen  to  me  !  ”  she  cried.  “  There’s  no 
reason  why  you  should,  I  know.  I’m  a  perfect  stranger  to 
you,  but — but  I’m  a  human  being  like  yourself,  and  I’m 
in  such  trouble  !  I — I  have  a  husband  in  India,  and  he’s 
ill,  and  I  want  the  money  to  take  me  to  him.  He’s  laid  up 
himself  or  he’d  send  it  to  me,  of  course.  Can’t  you  do 
something  not — not  strictly  business,  just  out  of  the 
kindness  of  your  heart  ?  You  won’t  lose  by  it.  If — if 
it  takes  me  years  to  pay  back,  I’ll  never  fail  with  the 
interest.” 

In  her  earnestness  she  had  come  nearer  to  him.  Usurer 
though  the  man  was,  he  was  moved  by  her  appeal  and  her 
beauty.  Most  of  all,  by  her  beauty.  A  dull  flush  of  desire 
crept  into  his  dark  face. 

“Well,  suppose  I  consider  it  .  .  .  How  would  you 
reward  me — out  of  the  kindness  of  your  heart  ?  ” 

His  arm  crept  round  her  waist.  Before  she  could 
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anticipate  what  he  had  intended,  he  had  drawn  her  to  him. 
She  fought  furiously,  and  was  free. 

“  Oh,  you  beast !  You — you  mean  cad !  Do  you 
think  I  meant  that !  How  dare  you  !  ”  she  half  sobbed. 
“  Keep  your — your  beastly  money  !  I  wouldn’t  touch  it 
now,  not  for  anything  !  Don’t  dare  to  come  near  me  ! 
Stay  where  you  are  !  I — I  can  open  the  door  for  myself.” 

In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  she  was  back  in  Lincoln  Street, 
crying  on  Mrs.  Sidey’s  shoulder. 

“  It’s  no  good,  ma  !  ”  she  sobbed.  “  I — I  can’t  get  the 
money  !  I  might  as  well  ask  somebody  to  lend  me  the 

Koh-i-nor  as  fifty  pounds  !  Miss  Cheyne  hasn’t  got  it - ” 

“  P’raps  not ;  but  if  she  had  she  wouldn’t  be  the  one  to 
tell  you,  or  to  give  or  lend  a  farthing  !  ”  interpolated  Mrs. 
Sidey.  “  You  might  as  well  go  to  the  Jews  as  her  !  ” 

“  I  did  !  I  went  to  a  money-lender  in  Paisley  Avenue. 
He  was  a  beast.  I  can’t  think  of  anything  else  to  do  ; 
unless  I  could  call  on  the  captain  of  some  ship  and  ask  him 
to  let  me  have  a  ticket  on  trust.  And  I  suppose  he’d  say 
that  wasn’t  business,  either  !  ”  She  wrung  her  hands. 
“  Oh,  money,  money  !  How  I  hate  it !  ”  she  cried.  “  People 
seem  to  want  money  for  everything  they  do  !  Money  to 
buy  food,  clothes,  to  take  you  on  a  journey,  even  to  get 
buried  with  !  And  if  you  can’t  get  it — you’re  done  !  ” 
Mrs.  Sidey  held  her  closely  to  her  ample  breast. 

“  There  now,  dearie  !  Don’t  take  on  !  ”  she  consoled. 
“  When  you  was  out,  Sidey  and  me,  we  had  a  talk.  We’ve 
been  putting  by  a  little  for  years,  to  buy  a  small  business 
in  the  country,  him  not  being  London-bred,  and  wishing 
to  end  his  days  out  of  it.  There’s  forty  pounds  and  a  few 
shillings  saved,  and  you’re  welcome  to  it.  We  know  you’ll 
pay  us  back  if  you  can,  and  if  you  don’t  it  will  be  because 
you  can’t.  So  now,  you  won’t  cry  any  more,  will  you  ; 
for  we’re  truly  glad  to  help,  both  havin’  more  the  feeling 
for  a  daughter  for  you  than  a  lodger.  Sidey  will  go  and 
get  it  out  of  the  Savings  Bank  to-day,  and  you  can  be 
starting  this  week  if  your  heart’s  set  on  it.” 

Gaynor’s  sobs  only  grew  more  convulsive. 

“  I — I  couldn’t !  ”  she  gasped.  “  It’s — too — too  wonder¬ 
ful  and  good  of  you  !  But  I  couldn’t  take  your  hard- 
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earned  savings.  You  might  want  them  for  anything — 
any  minute.  Oh,  no,  no  !  But  I’ll  love  you  all  my  life 
for  this,  you  dear — dear  thing  !  Leave  me  now,  ma  ! 
And — would  you  take  P-Peter  downstairs  with  you  for  a 
little  ?  He — he’s  worried.  He  doesn’t  know  what’s  the 
m-matter  with  me  because  I’m  crying,  poor  little  doggie  !  ” 

Mrs.  Sidey  picked  the  dog  up  in  her  arms  and,  respecting 
Gaynor’s  request  for  solitude,  left  her,  shutting  the  door 
after  her  quietly. 

Gaynor  threw  herself  on  the  bed,  face  downwards,  putting 
her  head  in  the  pillow  to  muffle  the  convulsive  sounds  she 
could  not  restrain.  By  and  bye,  she  slipped  on  to  her  knees. 

“  Big  Pal !  ”  she  moaned.  “  Can’t  You  hear  me  ? 
Won’t  You  help  me  somehow  ?  S.O.S.  !  ” 

But  God  does  not  answer  prayers  in  words.  There  was 
no  other  sound  in  the  small  room  except  her  own  strangled 
sobbing.  She  cried  until  she  could  cry  no  longer,  till  her 
eyes  and  cheeks  were  puffed  and  bloated,  and  beauty  was 
lost  in  grief. 

She  did  not  hear  a  knock  at  the  door,  or  Mrs.  Sidey  come 
in.  She  sat  up  when  her  landlady  touched  her  on  the 
shoulder. 

“  There’s  a  gentleman  to  see  you,  dearie.  What  am  I 
to  say  ?  ”  she  asked,  and  handed  Gaynor  a  visiting  card. 
“  He’s  sent  his  ticket  up.” 
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Gaynor  stared  at  the  card  stupidly.  It  was  inscribed 
with  a  name  she  did  not  know,  and  beneath  it,  in  the  right- 
hand  corner  :  “  The  Hour-Glass,  Tallis  Street,  E.C.”  threw 
no  more  light  on  her  caller’s  objective.  In  her  present 
stress  of  grief,  and  because  of  the  many  things  that  had 
happened  since,  she  had  quite  forgotton  that,  acting  on 
Jerrie’s  persuasion  and  partly  for  fun,  not  in  the  least 
dreaming  any  result  would  accrue,  she  had  sent  in  her 
photograph  for  the  Beauty  Competition. 

“  Will  you  ask  him  what  he  wants,  please  ?  ”  she  asked. 
“  I — I  can’t  see  anyone — not  now.” 

Mrs.  Sidey  departed,  and  in  five  minutes  was  running 
up  the  stairs  again  at  a  pace  distinctly  dangerous  to  one 
who  suffered  as  she  did,  from  a  weakness  which  she  described 
as  an  “  infected  ”  heart. 

“  Oh,  dearie  !  ”  she  cried,  and  threw  her  arms  round 
Gaynor.  “  Oh,  dearie,  you’ll  never  guess  !  He’s  a 
gentleman  reporter,  and  he’s  called  special  from  the  editor 
to  tell  you  that  you’ve  won  the  first  prize  for  beauty  in  a 
competition — a  hundred  pounds,  which  he’s  got  in  an 
envelope  now  to — to  give  you  in  person  !  I’ve  shown  him 
into  the  front  room  and  drawn  up  the  blinds,  and  given  him 
the  Family  Bible  to  look  at,  being  full  of  interestin’  prints.” 

Gaynor  had  collapsed  limply  on  the  bed,  staggered  by 
the  news,  unable  as  yet  to  grasp  all  that  it  meant  to  her. 

“  What !  Me  !  W-won  the  prize  !  A — a  hundred 
pounds!”  she  ejaculated.  “It — it  can’t  be  true!  I’m 
dreaming  !  I  shall  wake  up  !  ” 

“  But  it  is  true,  dearie  !  You’ll  know  it  is  when  you  go 
downstairs  and  he  gives  you  the  money  !  Don’t  keep  him 
waiting  too  long.  He  might  get  restless.  Couldn’t  you 
put  up  your  hair  and  wash  your  face  ?  There’s  cold  water. 
I’ve  poured  it  out.” 
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Gaynor  sprang  to  her  feet  and  held  her  face  in  the  soothing 
coolness.  Her  hands  shook  so  that  she  could  hardly  do  her 
hair.  She  looked  in  the  dingy  little  glass  and  laughed 
hysterically. 

“  Ma  !  H-how  can  I  see  him  now  !  If — if  I  have  won 
it  fairly  and  squarely,  he’ll  go  back  and  say  there  was  a 
mistake  !  My  face  won’t  go  down  for  hours.  I  look  like — 
like  Salome  weeping  for  her  children,  who  wouldn’t  be 
comforted  !  ” 

The  amazing  Scripture  passed  Mrs.  Sidey’s  notice. 

“  Never  mind  that !  He’ll  see  you’ve  been  crying,  of 
course ;  but  there’s  the  features  underneath,”  she  en¬ 
couraged.  “  And  you  could  ask  him  to  call  later,  when 
you  was  looking  your  best,”  she  added,  as  a  bright  after¬ 
thought. 

“  Not  if  he’s  giving  me  a  hundred  pounds  !  ”  Gaynor 
cried.  “  I  shall  be  on  my  way  to  India  before  he  could 
come  back  !  ” 

She  cast  a  final  disparaging  glance  at  herself,  and  ran 
downstairs. 

The  representative  of  the  “Hour-Glass  ”  rose  to  greet  her. 

“  Miss  Gaynor  Brand - ?” 

Gaynor  came  right  in. 

“  Yes,  that’s  me — really.  And — and  that’s  my  photo 
you’ve  got  in  your  hand.  It — it  wasn’t  touched  up  or 
faked.  And — and  I’m  just  like  it,  only  I — I’ve  been  how¬ 
ling  for  several  hours,  and — and  crying  doesn’t  improve 
one  ever,  does  it  ?  ”  She  smiled  ;  and  that  very  smile, 
with  its  flicker  of  her  old  devil-may-care  self  behind  it, 
established  her  identity  with  that  of  the  joyous-looking 
girl  in  the  photograph.  “Is  it  really  true  ?  ”  she  asked. 

“  That  you  have  won  the  first  prize  ?  I  am  happy  to 
tell  you  it  is.  My  directors  sent  me  specially  to  inform  you 
of  the  fact,  and  to  give  you  the  cheque.” 

He  took  out  an  envelope  from  his  letter-case,  extracted 
a  cheque  and  handed  it  to  her.  It  was  drawn  on  the  Bank 
of  England  and  made  payable  One  Hundred  Pounds  to 
Miss  Gaynor  Brand. 

Gaynor  gazed  at  it  in  a  stupefied  way.  Then,  all  of  a 
sudden,  the  actuality  of  the  great  slice  of  luck  that  had 
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come  her  way  dawned  upon  her,  and  she  kissed  the  cheque 
exuberantly  back  and  front. 

“  Excuse  me  !  ”  she  laughed.  “  I — I  couldn’t  help  it  ! 
Don’t  think  I’m  mad,  please  !  If  I  hadn’t  kissed  the 
cheque  I  should  have  fallen  on  your  neck  and  kissed  you  ! 
I — I’m  not  taken  that  way  often,  but — but  this  has  come 
at  a  moment  when  I  was  desperate  for  money  and  couldn’t 
raise  a  penny  !  ” 

“  Then  I  must  congratulate  you  more  heartily  than  ever. 
Would  it  be  impertinent  to  ask  how  you  are  going  to  spend 
your  prize  ?  I  don’t  wish  to  seem  too  personal,  but  for 
the  benefit  of  our  readers  it  would  be  a  matter  of  topical 
interest.” 

“  I’ll  tell  you,  of  course.  I — I’m  going  to  India  !  Now, 
at  once,  if  not  sooner — as  soon  as  ever  I  can  cash  the 
cheque  and  book  a  passage  !  I  have  a  husband  out  there. 
He’s  ill,  and  I’m  going  to  nurse  him.  Isn’t  it  wonderful — 
how — prayers  are  answered  !  No  one  would  lend  me  the 
money  except  one  very  poor  person  I  couldn’t  take  it  from, 
and  now  it’s  been  given  to  me  !  It  was  just  God — answering 
me  !  ” 

Her  eyes  shone.  Already  her  beauty  began  to  emerge 
from  the  havoc  of  tears.  The  journalist,  experienced  in 
interviewing  actresses  and  women  of  all  sorts,  had  never 
come  across  one  like  her.  The  genuineness  of  her  words — 
for  no  one  could  doubt  that  they  came  from  her  very 
heart — touched  him,  took  him  unawares.  The  sentiment 
was  the  last  thing  one  would  have  expected  to  hear  from  a 
show-girl  at  the  Huguenot.  He  cleared  his  throat. 

“  Providence  does  seem  to  go  out  of  its  way  sometimes, 
to  help  people,”  he  answered  awkwardly.  “  But — surely, 
if  you  go  so  long  a  journey,  you  will  miss  a  great 
deal!” 

“  A  great  deal  ?  ”  she  echoed,  knitting  her  straight 
brows. 

“  Of  publicity,  I  was  meaning.  We  have  promised  our 
prize-winner  a  publicity  campaign  as  well — an  appointment 
with  Pathe’s  for  their  Budget,  introductions  to  film  managers 
and  producers.  Professionally,  you  will  have  your  chance. 
We  have  the  largest  circulation  of  any  daily  paper  in  the 
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kingdom.  We  can  do  a  very  great  deal  to  make  you  known. 
And,  of  course  your  manager  will  seize  the  opportunity - ” 

Gaynor  shook  her  head. 

“  I  don’t  care  a  fig  for  all  that,”  she  answered.  “  I 
can’t  act,  and  I’m  not  worth  more  than  I  get.  I’m  going 
to  give  a  week’s  salary  in  lieu  of  notice  this  afternoon,  and 
to-morrow,  if  there’s  a  ship  to  take  me,  this  girl  will  be 
sailing  away.  Am — am  I  to  give  you  a  receipt  for  this 
cheque  ?  ” 

“  The  endorsement  on  the  back  is  sufficient.” 

“  And — and  can  I  cash  it  without  waiting  ?  Are  you 
quite  certain  your  people  won’t  want  it  back  ?  There’s 
no  mistake  ?  You’re  sure  ?  ”  Even  now  she  was  desper¬ 
ately  honest.  “  I — I  don’t  feel  I  deserve  to  win  a  Beauty 
Prize.  I — thought  you  had  to  be  quite  lovely  !  ” 

“  Six  of  the  most  famous  artists  in  the  United  Kingdom 
were  unanimous  in  deciding  upon  your  photograph  out 
of  the  thousands  submitted.  .  .  I  can  assure  you  that  you 
need  have  no  doubt  that  the  prize  is  earned  and  deserved,” 
he  satisfied  her. 

“  Well,  blessings  on  them  all — the  angels  !  ”  Gaynor 
cried.  “  I  must  look  in  the  glass  when  I’ve  time,  to  see 
what  they  could  have  possibly  thought  was  beautiful. 
Me  /”  She  laughed.  “  Good-bye,  Mr.  Reporter-man  .  .  . 
You’ve  never  brought  such  good  news  in  your  life  before 
as  you  have  to-day  to  me  !  Will  you  give  all  the  directors 
and  staff  and  the  office  boy  and  everybody  my  best  love, 
and — and  thank  them  !  ” 

She  saw  him  out  down  the  dingy  passage  which  smelt  of 
soap  and  linoleum,  then  rushed  upstairs  to  her  own  room 
three  steps  at  a  time.  Mrs.  Sidey  was  not  there,  but  Gaynor 
heard  her  coming  up. 

For  the  moment  she  was  alone. 

She  held  the  cheque  against  her  heart. 

“  Big  Pal !  ”  she  whispered.  “  I — I  thank  You — most 
of  all !  ” 
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Gus  Hamilton  sat  in  his  private  office  at  the  Huguenot, 
puffing  at  his  eternal  cigar  and  studying  the  front  page  of 
that  morning’s  issue  of  the  “  Hour-Glass,”  which  lay  on  the 
desk  before  him.  The  entire  space  was  occupied  by  an 
enlarged  portrait  of  Gaynor,  with  the  announcement  : 
“  JUDGES  UNANIMOUS.  THE  MOST  BEAUTIFUL  GIRL  IN 

England,  miss  gaynor  brand  of  the  Huguenot  Theatre, 
London,  W.  carries  off  first  prize.” 

Hamilton  shifted  his  cigar  from  one  side  of  his  mouth 
to  the  other,  rang  the  bell  on  his  desk,  and  sent  for  Mr. 
Parton,  his  stage  manager. 

“  Seen  this  ?  ”  he  inquired,  tapping  the  paper.  “  Good 
for  us.  We  can  bill  her  now  in  the  new  piece,  ‘  Trini  ’ 
stunt.  Don’t  suppose  she’ll  say  no  to  an  extra  quid  a 
week.  Is  she  rehearsing  now  ?  Send  her  along.  I’ll 
fix  her.” 

“  She’s  just  given  notice,  sir.” 

Hamilton’s  cigar  nearly  dropped  out  of  his  mouth. 

“  Given  notice  ?  What  for  ?  Someone  else  been  before 
us  ?  We  can’t  let  that  happen.  I’d  sooner  give  her 
twenty  quid  a  week  !  Don’t  pay  her  salary  till  I’ve  seen 
her.” 

Parton  appeared  worried. 

“  She’s  just  paid  me — a  week’s  screw  in  lieu  of  notice. 
She  hadn’t  a  definite  contract  with  us  for  the  new  show. 
We — can’t  do  anything,  I’m  afraid,  if  she  is  going  to  an 
opposition  shop.” 

“  Can’t  we  ?  ”  stormed  Hamilton.  “  Fetch  her  here  ; 
and  if  she’s  gone,  go  after  her  in  a  taxi.  Don’t  let  her  slip.” 

Parton  departed. 

Hamilton  did  some  quick  thinking,  until  Gaynor,  cornered 
just  as  she  was  coming  out,  put  in  a  reluctant  appearance. 

This  was  her  first  personal  interview  with  the  potentate. 
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His  experienced  eyes  swept  her  critically  from  head  to 
foot.  Yes,  she  was  a  beauty  right  enough — a  fine  girl. 

“  You  sent  for  me,  Mr.  Hamilton  ?  ” 

“Yes,  my  dear.  Sent  to  congratulate  you.  Splendid  ! 
You  won’t  look  back  now  !  ” 

“  I  never  have.  I’ve  always  tried  to  look  forward,” 
answered  Gaynor  simply.  “  Thank  you  for  your  good 
wishes,  Mr.  Hamilton.  I  am  lucky,  I  know.  I  wanted 
the  money  so  badly.” 

“  Oh,  the  money  !  ”  Hamilton  dismissed.  “  The  prize 
itself  is  a  trifle.  It’s  the  publicity  that’s  worth  everything 
to  you.  You  couldn’t  get  an  ad.  like  that  even  if  you 
employed  a  first-class  press-agent.  What’s  this  nonsense 
Parton  tells  me  about  your  leaving  us  ?  ”  he  fired  at  her 
suddenly.  “  I’ll  give  you  a  contract  now.  Five  pounds 
a  week  for  the  run  of  the  piece.  Nothing  to  say  or  do  ; 
but  you’ll  have  to  pose,  and  of  course  we’ll  bill  you.” 

She  shook  her  head. 

“No,  thanks.  I’m  leaving.” 

His  cigar  went  out. 

“  Oh,  come  now  !  Do  you  think  that’s  fair  ?  What 
on  earth  d’you  want  to  change  managers  for  ?  We’ll  give 
you  what  anyone  else  would.  Say — seven-ten  a  week, 
then  ?  ” 

“  No,  thanks.” 

“  Well  ?  What  are  you  asking  ?  What  do  you  expect 
to  get  ?  ” 

He  waited,  expecting  her  to  open  her  mouth  to  its  fullest 
extent,  knowing  that  he  would  have  done  the  same  in  her 
shoes.  Gaynor ’s  reply  nearly  knocked  him  out  of  time. 

“If  I  were  stopping  on  I’d  take  the  same — three-ten  a 
week  ;  but  I’m  going  away.  I’m  leaving  the  stage  tem¬ 
porarily.” 

“  To  get  married  ?  Just  for — for  a  day  or  two’s  absence?  ” 
he  cast  about. 

“  I  am  married.  I’m  going  to  India  to  see  my  husband, 
who  is  ill.” 

Hamilton  stared. 

“  But,  good — good  lord  !  My  dear  !  He’ll  get  better  !  ” 

f‘  I  hope  so.” 
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“  Well  then,  don’t  be  a  fool !  You  don’t  propose  to 
leave  the  stage  altogether,  do  you  ?  ” 

“  I  can’t  afford  to.  I — I  expect  I  shall  come  back,”  she 
answered  reluctantly.  “  I’m  not  independent  of  it,  if 
that’s  what  you  mean.” 

“  Then,  in  heaven’s  name,  why  leave  it  at  the  exact 
moment  in  your  life  that  you  can  make  good  ?  A  month 
or  two  hence  all  this  publicity  business  will  have  died  out. 
You  can’t  revive  it ;  neither  can  I.  Vieux  jeu,  you  know. 
As  it  is,  I  can  make  a  separate  show  of  you — a — a 
sensation !  ” 

Gaynor’s  shoulders  went  up.  Out  of  the  eighty  girls 
employed  at  the  Huguenot  she  was  perhaps  the  only  one 
entirely  and  absolutely  indifferent  to  personal  notoriety. 

She  smiled. 

“  I’m  afraid  it’s  no  good.  I  don’t  care  a  bit  about  the 
publicity,  Mr.  Hamilton.  I’m  quite  modest  really,  though 
the  frock  I’ve  had  to  wear  on  the  stage  doesn’t  make  me 
look  it,  I  know.  I’m  just  glad  of  the  money,  and  that’s 
all.” 

“  Well  then,  if  it’s  money  you  want,  I’ll  give  you  a 
hundred  a  week  !  Hundred  for  the  first  week,  and  I’ll 
keep  it  up  if  you  catch  on,”  he  tried  to  clinch. 

“  But  I’ve  told  you,  I’m  going  to  India,”  she  replied. 
“  I  think  I  may  be  able  to  sail  to-morrow.  N-nothing — 
no  offer  in  the  world  would  stop  me  !  ” 

Hamilton  could  have  wept. 

“  Then  I  suppose  you’re  in  love  with  your  husband,” 
he  grumbled. 

Gaynor’s  eyes  were  very  soft. 

“  Love  him  ?  Yes,  rather  !  ”  she  answered.  .  .  “  Good¬ 
bye,  Mr.  Hamilton.  I’ve  paid  in  my  salary .  Later  on - ” 

Hamilton  got  up. 

“  No  use  later  on,”  he  replied  in  a  nettled  tone.  “You 
won’t  be  any  use  to  us  then.  Good-day.  As  to  my 
offer — it  holds  good  for  the  next  two  days  ;  so  if  you  care 
to  come  back — I’m  here.” 

“  Thanks,”  answered  Gay  nor ;  “  but  I  shan’t  be. 
Good-bye  1  ” 

She  walked  across  the  room  to  the  door.  Hamilton 
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noted  her  free  carriage  that  was  almost  queenly.  He  had 
noticed  it  before.  There  was  an  indefinably  regal  quality 
about  the  girl  .  .  .  and  she  was — lovely  !  Quite. 

“  Curious  !  ”  he  mused  contemptuously  to  Parton,  who 
came  into  the  room  as  Gaynor  went  out.  “  Good-looking 
girls  .  .  .  either  they’re  on  the  make,  like  little  Cheyne, 
or  else  money  won’t  buy  ’em,  like  Brand.  Still  .  .  .  She’s 
the  first  I’ve  met  of  that  kind  !  ” 


XLV 


“  Oh,  Gay  !  You  never  came  to  see  me  !  And  when  I 
came  to  look  for  you  after  rehearsal,  you’d  gone  !  So  I’ve 
braved  Mrs.  Sidey  and  come  to  tell  you  how  glad — how 
very  glad  I  am  !  ” 

Jerrie  stood  on  the  threshold  of  the  despised  little  bed¬ 
room  she  had  shared  with  Gaynor.  Gaynor  was  on  her 
knees,  packing  furiously.  By  a  stroke  of  luck  she  had 
been  able  to  secure  a  vacant  berth,  second-class,  in  a  P. 
and  0.  steamer,  sailing  that  afternoon  for  India. 

“  Thanks,  Jerrie  pet,”  she  answered.  “  It  was  nice  of 
you  to  come  round.  Oh,  Jiminy  !  This  bag  won’t  meet. 
It’s  packed  up  with  troubles  and  I’m  storing  it  away.” 

“  But — are  you  going  so  soon  ?  ” 

Jerrie  came  right  in. 

“  It  looks  like  it,  doesn’t  it  ?  In  half  an  hour.  I’m 
sailing  from  the  East  India  Docks.  In  less  than  a  month 
I  shall  be  there  !  ” 

“  Are  you  cabling  to  tell  him  ?  ” 

“  No.  I  want  to  surprise  him.  I — I  just  want  to  walk 
into  his  bungalow  and  start  looking  after  him  as  if  I’d  been 
there  always.” 

Jerrie  sat  down  on  the  bed.  She  thought  of  Trentham, 
who  had  come  to  see  her  without  notice,  and  the  tragic 
result. 

“  Do  you  know,  Gay,”  she  advised,  “  I  should  let  him 
know,  if  I  were  you  .  .  .  It’s — it’s  better  that  you  should. 
He — he  could  make  preparations  then.” 

“  How  could  he  make  preparations  when  he’s  ill  ? 
Besides,  I  don’t  want  any  fuss  made  of  me,”  answered 
Gaynor.  “  He  might  get  out  of  bed  with  fever,  and  come 
to  meet  me  at  Rangoon — the  very  thing  I  don’t  want 
him  to  do.” 

“  Where  is  he  ?  ” 
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“  Haven’t  I  told  you  ?  It’s  a  place  called  Hiat  Liu — 
up  a  river.” 

“  But  that’s  where  Hugo  is  !  ”  Jerrie  exclaimed.  “  How 
strange  !  And  to  think  I’ve  only  just  found  out !  You’ll 
see  him.  Give  him  my  love,  Gay,  if  you  do.” 

Gaynor  looked  up  for  a  moment. 

“  Is  it  any  use,  Jerrie  ?  ”  she  asked.  “  You — you  don’t 
love  him,  do  you  ?  ” 

“  N-no.  But — I  haven’t  told  him  so  yet.  I — I  haven’t 
made  up  my  mind  about  the  future.  It’s — difficult.  Of 
course,  sooner  or  later,  I  shall - ” 

“  Better  sooner,  pet !  ” 

Gaynor  locked  her  tin  trunk  and  labelled  it. 

Jerrie  got  up. 

“  Well  .  .  .  I’d  better  not  stop  now,”  she  said  in¬ 
decisively. 

“  Won’t  you  see  me  off  ?  ” 

“I’m  having  tea  with  Shamshud  Singh  at  Rumpel- 
mayer’s.  There  isn’t  time  to  put  him  off.” 

“  It  doesn’t  matter.  I  hate  ‘  good-byes  ’  anyway.” 

Jerrie  bent  over  Gaynor,  offering  her  lips. 

“  Gay,  you — you  weren’t  cross  with  me  about  not 
lending  the  money  ?  ”  she  faltered. 

“  Goodness  gracious  !  ”  Gaynor  kissed  her.  “  I’d  clean 
forgotten !  How  could  you  lend  what  you  hadn’t 
got,  you  dear  little  silly  ?  I’m  rich  now.  It — it  was 
a  hundred  pounds  straight  from  heaven  !  There’s  only  one 
thing,  Jerrie,  I  would  like  to  ask  you.  Could  you  take 
the  kittens  ?  ” 

Jerrie  jumped. 

“  The — the  kittens  ?  Oh,  Gay  !  And — and — not  Peter 
too  ?  ” 

“  No,  not  Peter.  I  sent  Sammy  a  wire,  and  he’s  going 
to  give  Peter  a  home.  Fetching  him  to-morrow.  But  I 
would  like  to  feel  you  had  the  kitties,  because  Mrs.  Sidey’s 
cat  has  just  had  some  more,  and  I  can’t  very  well  ask  her 
to  take  these.” 

Jerrie  hesitated.  Then,  for  once  in  her  life  put  self 
second. 

“  Oh,  yes,  Gay,  I’ll  take  them.  Put  them  in  a  basket 
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and  I’ll  take  them  back  to  my  flat  now.  They  shall  have 
cream.” 

Gaynor  consigned  the  kittens  to  a  basket,  packed  them 
in  tenderly,  and  handed  it  to  Jerrie. 

“  I  hate  leaving  the  poor  little  things  ;  but  I  suppose 
I  couldn’t  take  them  with  me,”  she  murmured.  “  They’ll 
be  cats  when  I  come  back.  Be — be  very  good  to  them, 
Jerrie.  You  remember  their  names,  don’t  you  ?  Tiddles 
and  Tommy.  Tommy  has  the  white  shirt  front,  and  he’s 
more  loving  than  Tiddles.  When  he  wants  fish  he’ll 
jump  up  into  your  lap  and  look  into  your  eyes  and  rub  his 
head  under  your  chin,  as  if  he  simply  worships  you  ! 
Tiddles  is  prouder.  He  loves  fish  too,  but  he  won’t  make 
love  for  it.  Well,  good-bye,  Jerrie.” 

She  held  out  her  arms. 

Jerrie  ran  into  them.  Suddenly  she  found  herself  crying. 

“  Oh,  Gay  !  I — I  wish  you  weren’t  going  !  I — I  feel 
as  if  I  were  losing  my  only  true  friend  !  ” 

“  But  you’re  not.  She’s  only  going  a  little  further  away. 
Jerrie  !  Don’t  mind  my  saying  it  ...  Be  good  !  ” 

“  Yes — Gay.  I — I  will !  Oh,  Gay  !  I  do  love  you, 
really  !  You — you’ve  been  a  dear  to  me  !  I — I  haven’t 
been  half  so  nice  to  you  ;  but  I’ll  look  after  the  kittens — 
I  truly  will !  ” 

Gaynor  squeezed  Jerrie  and  the  kittens  together  im¬ 
partially. 

Mrs.  Sidey  shouting  out  the  time  from  downstairs 
reminded  her  that  her  packing  was  not  yet  quite  done, 
and  Jerrie  that  it  was  time  to  go. 

She  dabbed  at  her  eyes,  and  ran. 

Gaynor  went  quickly  to  the  window,  to  wave  and  call 
farewell. 

Then  she  returned  to  her  packing  with  renewed  energy, 
feverishly  cramming  full  the  leather  valise  which  Levett 
had  given  her. 

“  Oh,  my  dearest !  My  heart’s  dearest !  ”  she  cried. 
“I’m  coming  to  you  now,  soon — soon  !  ” 
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Jerrie  lay  curled  up  on  the  sofa  in  her  flat,  memorising 
her  new  part  in  the  forthcoming  show  at  the  “Huguenot.” 
She  was  not  a  quick  study,  and  it  took  her  a  long  time  to 
get  her  lines  by  heart. 

Hamilton  sat  opposite,  sleepily  surveying  her  through 
clouds  of  blue  smoke. 

She  coughed. 

“  Got  a  cold  ?  ”  he  inquired.  “  That’ll  never  do.” 

“  No  ;  it’s  only  the  smoke  from  your  cigar.  Anything 
seems  to  start  me  coughing,  and  then  I  can’t  stop.” 

He  had  the  grace  to  put  out  his  cigar,  and  continued  to 
chew  it  unlit. 

By  and  bye,  he  said  ; 

In  my  opinion,  you  won’t  last,  Cheyne.” 

What  do  you  mean  ?  ”  Jerrie  looked  up. 
Constitutionally.  Your  voice  ain’t  so  strong  as  it 
was,  and  that  isn’t  saying  much.  Of  course,  your  dancing 
is  as  good  as  ever.  You’ll  be  the  rage  for  a  run  or  two  if 
you  can  stand  it,  and  then — finish.” 

Jerrie’s  expression  was  scared.  She  had  heard  much 
the  same  verdict,  more  carefully  wrapped  up,  from  a 
Harley  Street  specialist. 

“  Do  you  mean — I  might  die  ?  ”  she  asked,  blanching. 

“  Lord,  no  !  You’re  the  sort  that  never  dies  till  you’re 
a  hundred  or  so — nothing  to  wear  you  out.  I  was  meaning, 
you’ll  be  finished  professionally  speaking.  Your  voice 
can’t  last,  and  when  you’ve  lost  the  bloom  of  youth,  part 
of  your  greatest  charm  will  be  gone.  Now,  that  girl  Brand 
who  won  the  beauty  prize  will  probably  be  as  lovely  at 
forty  as  she  is  to-day.  You  lived  with  her,  didn’t  you  ?  ” 
Hamilton  asked. 

“  Yes,”  Jerrie  answered  absently,  without  lifting  her 
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eyes  from  the  “  book  ”  in  her  hand.  Hamilton’s  prophesy 
concerning  the  probably  brief  duration  of  her  professional 
career  was  receiving  her  attention,  and  not  the  lines  she 
was  reading. 

“  What  was  she  like  ?  Mad  ?  ”  persued  Hamilton. 

“  Oh,  no  ;  quite  good.” 

“  I  didn’t  say  ‘  bad.’  Pay  attention,  Cheyne.  I  said, 
was  she  off  her  rocker  ?  ” 

“  Certainly  not.  She’s  as — as  sensible  as  you  are, 
only  in  a  different  way.  She’s  all  for  others,  and  not — not 
interested  in  herself.  I’m  very  fond  of  her.” 

Hamilton  smiled  sceptically. 

“  I  don’t  think  you’d  ever  be  very  fond  of  anyone, 
Cheyne,”  he  remarked.  “  It’s  not  in  you.  Some  people 
are  born  with  a  minus  quantity  where  the  affections  are 
concerned.  Yourself  and  myself,  for  instance.  We  exact 
a  lot  but  we  give — nothing.  That  girl  Brand  may  have 
a  very  good  heart,  but  she’s  a  fool  professionally.  She 
could  have  had  a  hundred  a  week  from  me  if  she’d  liked. 
That  beauty  prize  put  up  her  value.  Instead  of  that, 
she  goes  flying  off  to  India — unless  it’s  a  lie,  and  she  really 
had  an  offer  from  another  show - ” 

He  was  pumping  Jerrie. 

“  She’s  really  gone  to  India,  of  course.  She  started 
this  afternoon.  Gaynor  would  never  tell  stories  about 
anything.  I’m  looking  after  her  pets  for  her  while  she  is 
away.  They’re  over  there.” 

Jerrie  pointed  to  a  wicker  arrangement  on  a  stand  by 
the  window. 

“  Jupiter  !  What  is  it  ?  A  baby  ?  ”  exclaimed  Hamilton 
in  surprise. 

“  No  ;  they’re  kittens.  I  bought  that  basket  to  make 
them  feel  happy  and  at  home.  I — I  don’t  like  them,  but 
Gaynor  asked  me  and  I  couldn’t  refuse.  They’re  no 
trouble.  They  look  rather  pretty  asleep.  Look  !  ” 

She  got  up  and  hung  over  the  basket,  looking  at  Gaynor’s 
pets. 

Hamilton  remained  where  he  was.  Kittens  did  not 
interest  him,  but  Jerrie’s  pose  was  artistic.  He  could 
appreciate  that. 
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“  You  look  rather  pretty  yourself,  bending  over,”  he 
remarked.  “  Like  a  mother  looking  down  into  a  cradle. 
Why  don’t  you  get  married,  Cheyne,  and  have  some 
babies  ?  It  might  make  you  human.” 

Across  Jerrie’s  face  there  flitted  a  faint  expression  of 
pain  and  aversion. 

“  Oh,  no  !  ”  she  exclaimed.  “  I — I  shouldn’t  like  to  be 
a  mother  at  all !  I — I  may  get  married,  but — but  I 
should  hate  to  be  bothered  with  children.  They  make  you 
old  !  ” 

“  I’ve  heard  some  women  say  they  make  you  young,” 
answered  Hamilton  drily.  “  If  you  marry  our  young 
friend  the  Jam  sahib  of  Burrapore,  you  won’t  be  able  to 
evade  your  responsibilities,”  he  added. 

Jerrie  came  back  and  sat  down  on  the  sofa. 

“  But  I  haven’t  thought  about  marrying  him  lately,” 
she  said,  in  some  surprise.  “  You — you  told  me  I  was  not 
to  see  too  much  of  him  ;  and  I’ve  only  met  him  out  at 
tea,  and  used  his  car.  After — after  the  inquest  on  my  poor 
Mr.  Trentham,  you  said  I  must  be  more  discreet,  and — 
and  I - ” 

“  That’s  right ;  and  you’ve  been  very  discreet  and 
amenable.”  Hamilton  patted  her  cheek.  “  But  I’m  not 
going  to  stand  in  your  light  and  spoil  your  chances,  even 
though  I  am  interested  in  you.  I — I  like  my  girls  to  do 
well  for  themselves  when  they  leave  me,”  he  added,  with 
an  air  of  fatherly  benevolence.  “  So,  later  on,  if  you  want 
to  get  married,  I  shall  be  only  too  pleased  to  wish  you 
luck,  give  you  a  present,  and  part  friends.” 

Jerrie  sat  up  suddenly.  The  brown-paper-covered 
“  book  ”  fell  to  the  floor.  She  forgot  to  pick  it  up.  A 
little  sensation  of  chill  ran  down  her  spine. 

She  met  Hamilton’s  weary  eyes,  and  there  was  nothing 
child-like  in  the  expression  of  her  own.  A  woman  of 
experience  looked  out  of  them. 

“  Is — is  that  what  you  said  to — to  Katie  Hope  ?  ”  she 
asked.  “  Is — is  that  what  you  always  say  ?  ” 

“  Well  .  .  .  haven’t  we  been  friends  ?  ”  he  parried. 
“  And  why  shouldn’t  we  part  as  such  ?  I’m  not  sacking 
you,  my  dear.  Couldn’t,  if  I  wanted  to.  Your  contract 
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is  for  the  run  of  the  new  piece,  and  it  hasn’t  begun  yet. 
After  that,  I  may  not  be  in  a  position  to  engage  you  at  the 
same  salary,  for  the  simple  reason  that  you  won’t  be  worth 
it  to  us.  .  .  Even  now,  of  course  your  salary  is  slightly 
in  excess  of  your  actual  stage  value  ...  a  little  private 
matter  between  you  and  me,  which  I  adjusted  with  my 
directors.” 

He  sat  down  beside  her  and  took  her  hand. 

“  Nothing  to  worry  about,  Cheyne.  You  have  the  flat 
and  your  screw  for  some  months  at  least,  and  plenty  of 
time  to  make  arrangements,  professional  or  private.  But 
if  I  were  you,  if  you’ll  take  my  advice,  you’ll  retire — 
make  a  good  match  while  you’re  young,  and  tile  your¬ 
self  in.” 

“  And,  if  I  don’t - ” 

“  Well,  that  would  be  sad.  .  .  You  see  so  many  of  your 
sort  who  weren’t  fit  for  the  strain,  but  who  had  to  keep 
on  haunting  the  agents,  waiting  day  after  day — pathetic 
women  of  thirty-five,  trying  to  look  like  flappers  for  the 
sake  of  a  crust  of  bread  ...  It  don’t  bear  thinking 
about !  .  .  .  But  you’re  all  right.  You’re  young.  You’re 
not  all  in.  You’ll  marry.” 

“Yes  .  .  .  I  shall  marry  ...”  answered  Jerrie  in  a 
curious  little  voice.  She  picked  up  the  score  she  had 
been  studying  and  went  on  calmly  conning  it. 

“Well  .  .  .  good-night,  Cheyne  !  ” 

“  Good-night.” 

She  did  not  look  up. 

Hamilton  was  at  the  door.  A  fleeting  shade  of  com¬ 
punction  must  have  stirred  him  ;  or  perhaps  he  recalled 
that  other  flower  he  had  thrown  so  carelessly  aside — the 
little  flower  that  had  no  desire  to  give  her  flower-service 
to  the  world  unless  he  loved  her. 

“  I  say,  Cheyne.  You’re  not  upset  ?  You’re — you’re 
a  sensible  little  kid.” 

Then  Jerrie  raised  her  eyes.  All  the  blue  had  gone  out 
of  them.  They  were  like  steel. 

“  Upset  ?  ”  she  repeated,  in  a  cold,  surprised  tone. 
“  Whatever  for  ?  I — I — don’t  care  for  you,  if  that’s 
what  you  mean ;  so  you  couldn't  hurt  me,  could  you  ? 
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Hamilton  left,  feeling  a  little  smaller  than  his  large  size 
would  seem  to  warrant. 

Jerrie  sat  on,  thinking  .  .  . 

Later,  she  went  into  her  bedroom  and  sat  down  before 
Trentham’s  photo,  her  hands  in  her  lap.  From  the  dear, 
kind,  pictured  face,  her  eyes  roved  round  the  dainty  room — 
its  expensive  furnishings,  gold  bed,  French  chairs,  brocades, 
and  velvet  carpet — then  back  again  .  .  .  She  had  all 
this  .  .  .  For  all  this  she  had  bartered  love  and  a  life  .  .  . 
Had  Gaynor  been  right  after  all,  when  she  had  said  that  love 
was  the  only  thing  that  mattered  ?  If  so,  for  her,  Jerrie, 
it  was  too  late  .  .  .  too  late  .  .  . 

Tears  commenced  to  run  down  her  cheeks.  She  was 
crying  softly — poor  little  bud  in  a  pleasure -garden,  whose 
all  too  brief  day  was  coming  to  an  end  .  .  . 

Hamilton  already  had  put  her  out  of  his  mind.  The 
snub  she  had  given  him  made  it  easy  to  do  that. 

He  had  gone  to  meet  Madrienne  Bargy,  a  promising 
girl  in  his  chorus  whose  exotic  beauty,  in  direct  contrast 
to  Jerrie’s  pink  and  white  prettiness,  had  attracted  his 
critical  eye.  For  now,  once  more  his  fancy  had  strayed 
and  was  caught  by  another  flower  .  .  . 
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Swiftly  as  a  woman  can  draw  a  veil  across  her  face,  night 
had  fallen  in  Hiat  Liu — a  night  curiously  oppressive  and 
silent,  except  for  the  screech  of  flying  foxes,  and  the  eternal 
ping-ping  of  fever-carrying  mosquitos.  Lizards,  and 
spiders  with  bellies  like  small  pin-cushions  and  long  hairy 
legs,  scurried  about  in  far-off  corners  ;  a  frightened  muskrat 
squeaked  and  ran  across  the  verandah  ;  huge  vampire 
bats  which  all  day  had  hung  inverted  to  the  beams  and 
cross-beams  in  Levett’s  bungalow,  whizzed  out  and  about, 
flying  high  and  low.  Fireflies  in  the  compound  punctuated 
the  darkness  like  tiny  fairy  lamps,  and  the  scent  of  roses 
which  grew  everywhere  in  profusion  mingled  strangely 
and  sweetly  with  the  sensuous  heaviness  of  the  night  air. 

For  not  even  night  brought  coolness  in  Hiat  Liu  ;  only 
in  the  early  morning,  between  three  and  four,  a  chill  wind 
would  spring  up  before  dawn,  and  white  men  who  slept 
in  verandahs  for  coolness,  would  leave  their  charpoys  if 
they  were  wise,  to  finish  their  rest  indoors. 

With  long  pegs  beside  them,  Levett  and  Carruthers, 
the  doctor,  who  had  just  looked  in,  lolled  in  deck  chairs  on 
the  verandah,  chatting  desultorily.  It  was  too  hot  for 
sustained  conversation.  The  molten  day  had  boiled 
the  blood  in  their  veins  and  taken  the  energy  out  of 
them. 

Within,  in  the  beams  of  fight  from  a  butti*  set  on  the 
floor,  squatted  a  small  person  in  a  tight  yellow  petticoat, 
droning  a  child  to  sleep.  One  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  half¬ 
turn  of  white  cheek  and  a  riot  of  red  baby-curls. 

“  Funny  things — mothers  !  ”  Carruthers  flicked  the 
ash  from  his  cheroot.  “  Funny  institution — wives  !  ” 

Levett  grunted.  Carruthers  was  rather  fond  of  dis¬ 
cussing  ethics  and  social  questions.  Levett  had  no  use 

*  A  lamp 
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for  them.  Women  to  him  were  mere  adjuncts,  necessary 
to  a  man’s  well-being,  but  beneath  analysis. 

“  Leulhi’s  not  a  wife,”  he  said.  “  Makes  things 
comfortable ;  though  it  was  better  before  the  kid 
came.” 

“  Oh,  I  like  little  beggars  running  about.  I  wouldn’t 
be  without  my  two  nippers — only  it  wasn’t  what  I  intended.” 
Carruthers  sighed.  “  I  was  engaged  to  a  girl  at  home 
when  I  came  out  here.  That  was  five  years  ago.  I  meant 
to  play  the  game,  of  course.” 

“  I  never  had  any  notions  like  that — ideals  I  couldn’t 
live  up  to,”  murmured  Levett. 

“  Well,  then  the  infernal  loneliness  got  hold  of  me,” 
Carruthers  pursued.  “  There  seemed  no  end  to  it.  And 
the  fellows  were  always  chaffing  me,  calling  me  an  ass  for 
living  alone.  Two  of  ’em  went  into  the  bazaar,  and  came 
back  with  Soona — just  for  a  lark.  Dumped  her  in  my 
verandah  and  left  her  there.  First  time  I  set  eyes  on  her 
there  she  was  squatting  on  the  floor  as  if  she  belonged 
to  the  place.  Such  a  funny  little  thing,  with  her  small 
painted  face  and  a  huge  cigar  sticking  out  of  her  mouth. 
I  told  her  to  go  home.  She  cried,  and  said  her  grand¬ 
mother  would  beat  her  if  the  sahib  sent  her  back,  and 
kissed  my  boots.  So  I  picked  her  up,  and  she  stayed  .  .  . 
Then  I  wrote  to  the  girl  at  home,  and  told  her.  It  seemed 
the  only  straight  thing  to  do,  and  of  course  she  chucked 
me.  After  that,  I  didn’t  care  .  .  .  not  much.  Now  I’m 
fond  of  Soona,  only  she’s  getting  passee.  Nineteen’s 
mature  for  a  Burmese  girl.” 

“  Time  she  went  back  to  her  people,  and  took  the  kids. 
Your  time’s  up  next  year,  isn’t  it  ?  ” 

“  Yes  ;  but  I  shan’t  apply  for  a  transfer.  I  couldn’t 
send  the  girl  back.  I  shall  stay  with  her.  It  always 
strikes  me  it  isn’t  fair  on  ’em,  Levett — these  temporary 
marriages  arranged  by  their  own  chaffering  people  and 
winked  at  by  everybody.  After  all,  they’re  women  .  .  . 
And  I  suppose  they  get  attached  to  their  homes — and  us.” 

Levett  shrugged. 

“  I  never  let  sentiment  interfere  with  my  pleasure,” 
he  said.  “  These  Burmese  girls  are  like  the  Japanese 
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geisha.  They  save  money.  They’re  not  looked  down  on 
by  their  own  folk,  and  in  the  end  they  marry  a  man  of  their 
own  kind  and  are  quite  content.” 

“  And  the  kids — our  kids  ?  ” 

“  What  about  ’em  ?  ” 

“  Well,  take  yours — and  mine.  They’re  just  like  us — 
white.  You  wouldn’t  like  to  think  of  them  going  to 
live  like  natives  in  the  bazaar — your  own  flesh  and 
blood  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  I  don’t  know.  The  woman  always  does  relieve 
us  of  ’em  when  she  goes.  That’s  an  understood  thing. 
I  never  bother  myself  about  these  problems.  We’re  not 
singular,  any  of  us.  How  many  men  out  here  live 
alone  ?  ” 

Carruthers  looked  ashamed.  He  had  had  a  good 
mother. 

“  It  doesn’t  bear  thinking  of,”  he  said.  “  And  women — 
our  women  in  England — trust  and  believe  and  pray  for  us  ! 
We’re  on  a  different  plane,  a  much  lower  one.  We  don’t 
make  any  great  attempt  at  fighting  our  lower  natures - ” 

“  What’s  the  good  ?  ”  Levett  drained  his  peg.  “  Women 
were  put  into  this  world  for  us.  There’s  nothing  in  it. 
P’raps  I’ve  never  had  a  conscience.  Shouldn’t  know  what 
to  do  with  it  if  I  had.  Going  now  ?  It’s  early — not 
ten.” 

“  Yes  ;  but  I’ve  got  to  look  in  and  see  Fortescue.  Poor 
chap,  he’s  in  for  it,  I’m  afraid.  Temperature  was  a  hundred 
and  five  this  evening.  I’ll  pull  him  through  if  I  can. 
There’s  a  straight  chap  if  you  like  ! — the  only  white  one 
amongst  us  seven  black  sheep.  He’s  engaged  to  a  girl 
at  home,  too.  I  doubt  if  he’ll  ever  see  her  again,  poor 
devil !  To-night  or  to-morrow  will  decide.  Well,  good¬ 
night,  Levett.  See  you  to-morrow,  I  expect.  Hope  it 
won’t  be  at  Fortescue’s  funeral.  I  like  that  chap.” 

He  strolled  off. 

Levett  finished  his  smoke.  Then  he  clapped  his  hands. 

That  was  the  summons  for  Leulhi.  Hearing  it,  she 
sprang  up  joyfully  from  her  lowly  position  on  the  matting 
beside  her  sleeping  child,  and,  lantern  in  hand,  came 
running  out  on  little  bare  velvet  feet. 
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She  was  a  pretty  little  thing  in  her  Burmese  way,  and 
even  according  to  Western  standards.  She  had  a  wonder¬ 
fully  supple  body,  absurdly  slender  hands  and  feet,  a  small 
red  mouth  and  big  serious  eyes.  Her  ankles  and  arms 
were  laden  with  china  bangles  which  clinked  at  every 
movement ;  her  long  hair  was  piled  high  in  a  shining  mound 
on  top  of  her  head,  and  stuck  with  a  scarlet  flower.  She 
had  the  pretty,  clinging  ways  of  a  woman,  the  years  of  a 
child,  and  the  heart  of  a  dogforLevett,  who  washer  master . . 
and  her  god  .  .  . 

She  had  brought  her  guitar  out,  and  squatting  at  his 
feet  commenced  to  sing  in  a  sing-song  yet  sweet  little  voice. 
Levett  was  rather  fond  of  Burmese  music  as  played  by 
Leulhi  on  her  little  pear-shaped  guitar.  It  was  all  in  the 
picture  .  .  .  Funny  little  thing  she  was,  heaped  up  at 
his  feet. 

“  Here,  sit  here  !  ” 

He  raised  her  and  lifted  her  up  like  a  big  doll  into  the 
chair  by  his  side.  She  was  so  small  that  there  was  plenty 
of  room  for  both. 

A  little  sigh  of  beatitude  escaped  her.  She  nestled  close 
to  him,  and  placed  one  tiny  hand,  that  seemed  boneless, 
in  his  huge  one. 

“  Sahib  !  Lord  of  my  life  !  ”  she  murmured. 

“  What  is  it  ?  Something  you  want  ?  More  money 
for  sticky  sweets  ?  ” 

“  Nay,  lord.  .  .  only  speech  with  thee.”  She  brought 
his  hand  to  her  warm  cheek  and  held  it  there.  “  Sahib  ! 
I  heard  the  talk  between  thee  and  Carruthers  sahib.” 

“  Well — what  of  it  ?  ” 

“  How  that,  in  due  course,  when  thy  time  has  come  to 
go,  we  must  return  to  our  people,  whenever  our  lords 
will.  Sahib  !  I  could  not  bear  to  leave  thee  !  I  love  thee 
so  !  ” 

Levett  drew  away  his  hand  from  against  her  petal-soft 
cheek.  His  face  had  grown  hard. 

“  Oh,  come  now  !  That’s  silly  !  ”  he  dismissed.  “We — 
we  won’t  talk  about  it  now  ;  but  it’s  got  to  come  some  time. 
You  have  the  kid.  That’s  something,  isn’t  it  ?  ” 

She  shook  her  heavy  little  head. 
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“  To  me  it  is  much,  but  not  enough.  The  sahib  fills 
all  my  life.  He  is  the  sun  and  moon  and  stars.  When 
the  sahib  withdraws  the  fight  of  his  countenance  from 
me,  I  should  die  !  ” 

“  Die  !  Fiddlesticks  !  ”  Levett  interjected.  “  You’d  be 
silly  if  you  did,  because  nothing  lasts,  Leulhi.  Anyway, 
I’m  not  leaving  you  yet,  am  I  ?  Not  if  you  keep 
pretty.” 

“  Am  I  good  to  look  upon,  lord  ?  ” 

She  was  clinging  to  him  now,  holding  his  big,  square 
chin  in  those  tiny  hands  of  hers,  feeling  the  prickle  of 
stubble  against  her  soft  palms.  He  looked  down  into 
the  chalky-white  painted  face,  pretty,  but  ludicrously 
clown-like  with  its  dab  of  pink  paint,  and  smiled 
tolerantly. 

“  You’re  not  so  dusty,  Leulhi,  you  know  .  .  .  you 
funny  little  image  !  Give  me  a  kiss  !  ” 

She  offered  him  her  mouth  with  an  abandon  that  had 
nothing  of  the  child  and  all  of  the  woman  in  it.  He  kissed 
her  carelessly  and  flung  an  arm  about  her,  while  he  picked 
up  a  month-old  illustrated  paper  from  the  table  by  his 
side  and  turned  the  pages  with  his  disengaged  hand. 
A  lamp  stood  on  the  table,  shedding  a  bright  white 
fight. 

He  flicked  over  the  pages  cursorily,  scanning  the  photo¬ 
graphs  of  Countesses,  celebrities  and  notorieties — mostly 
women  !  How  women  seemed  to  love  to  see  themselves 
in  print,  prinked  up  in  a  wisp  of  chiffon  and  feathers  ! 
The  barbarism  even  of  civilised  women  amused  him, 
confirming  his  peculiar  contempt,  if  not  his  indifference, 
to  the  sex. 

Here  was  a  Duchess,  a  well-known  society  beauty, 
wearing  little  more  than  a  savage,  and  as  many  beads.  .  . 
And  on  the  next  page  a  certain  actress  equally  nonchalant 
and  tropically  clad  .  .  .  Yet  Carruthers,  queer  being,  had 
likened  women  to  angels  ! 

He  flicked  over  another  page,  and  came  to  a  sudden 
stop  before  a  full-length  portrait  of  another  order — a 
portrait  that  was  not  exaggerated  or  posed,  of  a  beautiful 
girl,  in  a  simple  enough  frock,  and  smiling  happily  .  . 
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cheekily  ...  A  very  taking  girl  .  .  .  quite  different 
from  the  affected  creatures  on  the  other  pages. 

Beneath  it,  he  read  : 

“A  Beautiful  Chorus-girl” 

MISS  GAYNOR  BRAND 

Winner  of  the  First  Prize 
in  the  “  Hour-Glass  ”  Beauty 
Competition. 


Gaynor — of  course  ! 

A  sudden  movement,  an  exclamation  from  Leulhi,  made 
him  look  up  .  .  . 

And  there,  on  the  step  of  the  verandah,  full  in  the  circle 
of  lamplight,  stood  Gaynor  herself  .  .  . 
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Gaynor  had  not  broken  her  journey  since  she  had  left 
Rangoon.  For  three  days  and  nights  she  had  been  travel¬ 
ling.  From  Ilihu,  the  nearest  station,  she  had  come  on  by 
bullock-cart,  and  left  her  boxes  to  follow.  Travel-stained 
and  tired,  she  had  come  straight  to  Levett’s  bungalow, 
with  nothing  but  the  thought  of  an  ill  man  in  need  of 
succour  to  speed  her  on. 

And  she  found  him  looking  exceedingly  well,  lolling  in 
a  chair  with  a  doll-like  little  creature  in  fancy  dress,  who 
was  staring  at  her  with  wondering  eyes. 

She  was  too  dazed  to  speak.  She  caught  at  a  wicker 
table-edge  and  stood  there,  swaying  .  .  . 

Knocked  endways  as  he  was,  Levett  was  the  first  to 
tackle  the  situation.  For  some  unknown  reason  which 
he  would  hear  soon,  Gaynor  had  come  out  all  the  way  to 
India.  Meanwhile,  there  was  an  interview  to  be  faced, 
and  Leulhi  to  be  disposed  of. 

He  turned  to  her,  speaking  in  his  own  language. 

“  Here  !  Cut  along  !  ”  he  said.  “  Don’t  come  back. 
This — this  mem-sahib  is  a  friend  of  mine,  and  she’s  come  a 
long  way.  We  want  to  have  a  talk.” 

Leulhi  slid  out  of  the  chair  obediently,  looking  at  Gaynor 
all  the  while,  caught  up  the  lantern  and  trotted  off  like  a 
docile  dog.  She  went  straight  into  the  room  she  had 
first  emerged  from,  and  squatted  down  by  her  child. 
There  was  no  curtain  between  the  room  and  the  verandah. 
It  was  like  looking  on  to  a  lighted  stage.  Gaynor  plainly 
saw  the  sleeping  child,  the  red-gold  curls,  the  turn  of 
white  cheek,  and  her  heart  turned  over.  She  felt  faint 
and  sick.  In  those  first  few  moments  of  time,  of  shuddering 
realization,  she  lived  through  aeons.  She  felt  she  had 
grown  centuries  old. 
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“  Well,  ’pon  my  soul !  What — what  a  surprise  !  ” 
exclaimed  Levett.  “  I — I  can  hardly  beheve  you’re  real  ! 
I  was  just  reading  about  you  here  in  this  paper,  looked  up, 
and  here  you  are  !  ” 

He  got  up,  not  too  pleased  to  see  her,  but  expecting 
that  she  would  wish  to  be  embraced,  welcomed  .  .  . 

But  she  took  a  step  backwards,  putting  the  table  between 
them. 

“  Don’t !  Don’t  come  near  me.  Tell  me  what  it 
means  .  .  .” 

Her  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  lighted  room. 

“  But  it’s  for  you  to  tell  me.”  He  stayed  where  he  was. 
“  For  weeks  I  haven’t  had  a  fine  from  you,  and  I  wondered 
what  had  happened.” 

“  I — I  was  coming  to  you.”  She  moistened  her  lips. 
“  I — I  had  your  letter  saying  you  were  ill.  Weren’t  you 
ill  ?  ” 

“  A  touch  of  fever.  One  gets  over  it.  Nothing  for 
you  to  have  worried  about.” 

“  Well,  I  did  worry.  I — I  thought  of  you  all  along — 
ill !  I  tried  to  raise  the  money  to  come  to  you,  and  I 
couldn’t.  Then  I  won  the  Beauty  Competition — a  hundred 
pounds — and  I  came  away  the  next  day.  I — I  didn’t 
write  or  send  a  wire.  I  thought  you  might  get  out  of  bed 
to  come  and  meet  me,  and  make  yourself  worse  !  And  I 
came  all  these  miles  and  miles — for  this  I” 

Suddenly  the  table  refused  her  further  support,  for 
now  her  whole  weight  was  on  it.  She  felt  herself  going — 
going.  Through  the  floor — the  earth ;  falling  into  an 
abyss  of  impenetrable  darkness.  Then  Levett  caught  her. 

“  Here  !  Don’t  faint !  Sit  down.” 

He  got  her  into  a  chair  and  poured  her  out  some  whisky 
neat.  She  took  a  gulp,  and  it  ran  through  her  like  fire. 
The  weakness  passed. 

She  sat  up. 

“  I’m  all  right  now.  I — I’m  not  the  kind  that  faints. 
I’m  too  hard.  Go  on — telling  me.  .  .  You — you  weren’t 
ill.  .  .  .  You  weren’t  alone  .  .  .  That  little  thing  in  there — 
was  she  with  you  %  ” 

“Oh,  yes  !  .  .  .”  He  laughed,  and  his  laugh  was  the 
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cruellest  thing  in  the  world,  because  it  had  no  feeling  in  it 
for  the  heart’s  agony  he  was  dealing. 

She  felt  as  though  her  very  soul  was  bleeding  to  death. 

“  She’s  a — a  Burmese  girl  ?  Your — wife  ?  Why — oh, 
why  didn’t  you  tell  me  %  There’s  a  fair  child  in  that 
room  !  ”  Her  voice  was  hoarse  with  agony.  “  It’s — 
it’s  two  or  three  years  old  !  Is  it  your — your  child  ?  ” 

She  needed  no  answer  from  him.  She  covered  her  face 
with  her  hands,  moaning 

He  stood  there  uncomfortably. 

“Oh,  come  !  There’s  nothing  to  make  such  a  song  about! 
As  far  as  that  goes,  she’s  not  my  wife.  You  are.  A  man 
can’t  live  alone.  He  wasn’t  meant  to.  These  little  women 
aren’t  so  bad  .  .  .  I’ll  clear  her  out  to-morrow.  Now 
you’re  here,  you  might  as  well  stay  for  a  bit.  Eh,  old  girl  ?” 

He  had  come  over  to  the  side  of  her  chair,  and  put  his 
hands  possessively  on  her  shoulders. 

She  felt  the  touch,  looked  up,  and  drew  back. 

“  Stay  ?  ”  she  echoed.  “  You — you  think  I  would  stay 
with  you — after  this  !  ” 

“  Why  ever  not  ?  You’re  strung  up  now.  You’ll  feel 
different  to-morrow.  We  may  as  well  enjoy  ourselves 
together  again.” 

Gaynor’s  palms  were  clenched  tightly.  Her  nails  cut 
into  them  till  they  bled. 

“We  shall  never  be  together  again,”  she  answered. 
“  I — I  couldn’t  !  ”  Then  her  pent  up  feelings  burst  out. 
“  Oh,  God  !  What  made  you  like  this  ?  Why  didn’t  you 
leave  me  alone  ?  I — I  was  happy  enough  !  Why  did  you 
marry  me  ?  ” 

“  Well,”  he  answered  brutally,  “  it  never  really  occurred 
to  me  until  you  suggested  it.  I  was  only  passing  the  time, 
like  fellows  home  from  India  do.  But  you  were  serious. 
And  when  I  saw  that — well,  I  hadn’t  any  objection.  It 
only  cost  the  licence,  and  it  made  things  easier  for  you. 
You’ve  nothing  to  reproach  me  with  there.” 

Her  face  was  piteous,  haggard.  She  was  learning  the 
hardest  lesson  of  her  life  and  in  the  most  brutal  way — 
the  truism  that,  in  a  man’s  life  love  is  a  thing  apart,  and  only 
a  women’s  whole  existence  .  .  . 
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“  Oh,  you  cad  !  You  unutterable,  despicable  cad  !  ” 
she  cried.  “  Then — then  you  never — loved  me  ?  ” 

“  Loved  you  ?  ”  he  repeated.  “Well  not  in  your  sense 
of  the  word.  Men  don’t — only  milksops.  I  was  infernally 
attracted  by  you.  I  am  still,  if  it  comes  to  that.  But  love 
like  the  novels  have  it — no.  It  isn’t  in  me.  I’ve  had  to 
apportion  myself  amongst  so  many  women — to  oblige  the 
ladies.  And  a  man  can’t  love  deeply  when  he’s  given  him¬ 
self  away  here  and  there  and  everywhere.  It  doesn’t 
prevent  him  making  love,  does  it  ?  You  never  com¬ 
plained  of  my  love-making,  did  you,  Gaynor  ?  ” 

There  was  swagger  in  his  tone. 

“  Now,  look  here !  ”  he  went  on  pacifically.  “We 
won’t  quarrel,  will  we  ?  Life’s  too  short.  I  can’t  send 
Leulhi  away  at  dead  of  night,  so  I’ll  put  you  into  my  dog¬ 
cart  and  drive  you  to  the  dak  bungalow,  and  I’ll  come 
and  see  you  first  thing  to-morrow.  That’s  all  right,  isn’t 
it  ?  ” 

“  Quite  all  right.”  She  got  up.  “  But — you  needn’t 
come  and  fetch  me  to-morrow.  I  shan’t  see  you  if  you  do. 
I’m  going  back  to  England  by  the  next  boat.  It  only 
cost  me  half  the  money  I  won  to  get  here.  I  have  the  rest 
to  take  me  home.” 

“  But,  good  lord !  Why  go  directly  you’ve  come  ? 
Nothing’s  altered.” 

Her  eyes  sought  the  lighted  room  again.  The  Burmese 
girl  was  bending  over  the  child,  caressing  it  in  its  sleep. 
A  pain,  like  stabbing  death,  shot  through  Gaynor’s  heart .  .  . 

“  Look  !  ”  she  whispered.  “  That  alters  everything — 
those  two  in  there  !  She — she  was  yours  before  I  ever 
knew  you,  and  there  was  .  .  .  the  child  !  Whatever  I 
am  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  counts  for  nothing.  She  is  your 
wife  in  the  eyes  of  God  !  ” 

“  Eyes  of  fiddlesticks  !  ”  he  derided.  “  You’re  talking 
rot,  my  dear  girl !  A  little  heathen  image  like  that — my 
wife  !  She  was  just  a  temporary  fixture,  and  she’ll  go  back 
to  her  people  to-morrow  without  a  regret.  You  can’t 
judge  people  like  that  by  our  standards.  You  can’t  even 
sit  in  judgment  on  a  man,  because  you’re  a  girl  and  you 
can’t  understand  our  natures.” 
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*  And  you  don’t  love  her  either  ?  ”  Gaynor  asked,  in 
a  curious  tone. 

He  laughed. 

“  Devil  a  bit !  You’ve  got  love  on  the  brain.  Droll 
little  piece  of  goods — Leulhi  !  ” 

There  was  contempt  in  his  tone. 

“  And — and  when  you  first — met  her  ?  Was  she  a 
good  girl  ?  ” 

His  gaze  shifted  from  hers. 

“  What’s  good  ?  Oh,  yes,  I  suppose  so.  She  was 
young,  you  see.  The  marriageable  age  for  them  though. 
Fifteen,  I  suppose.  What  are  you  staring  at  ?  ” 

Gaynor  wrenched  her  eyes  away  from  the  lighted  room. 

“  Then  she  gave  you  the  heart  of  a  maid  !  She  gave 
you  as  much  as  I  did,  and  more,  because  she  bore  you  a 
child  !  And  you  can  dare  to  talk  of  sending  her  away  in 
the  morning,  as — as  if  there  was  nothing  between  you — 
nothing  sacred  or  holy,  or - ” 

Levett  had  had  enough. 

“  Don’t  talk  such  rot !  ”  he  said  impatiently.  “  After 
all,  you  were  only  a  chorus-girl.  What  do  you  know  about 
sacred  and  holy  things  ?  You’re  not  a  very  saintly  crowd, 
I  imagine.  Cut  it  out.  Here  !  Give  me  a  kiss  before  I 
order  the  cart !  ” 

She  drew  away  with  such  swift  horror  that  he  did  not 
pursue  her.  He  only  shrugged  and  took  himself  off  to  the 
back  of  the  bungalow,  where  his  shout  to  his  syce  in  the 
servants’  quarters  could  be  heard :  “  Gharri  manghta, 

jaldi !  ”* 

Gaynor’s  hand  clutched  at  her  breast.  Her  face  was 
twisted,  distorted  with  pain. 

“  Oh,  my  heart !  ”  she  whispered.  “  My  heart !  And 
I  gave  it — to  him  !  ” 

*  *  Carriage  wanted,  quickly !  ” 
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Before  breakfast  the  next  morning,  Levett  sent  his  dog¬ 
cart  to  the  dak  bungalow  for  Gaynor.  He  did  not  come 
himself,  because  he  was  not  sure  how  she  would  receive 
him  after  last  night — with  a  woman  you  never  could  tell. 
Loving  him  as  she  did,  he  argued,  she  would  get  over  the 
upset  of  Leulhi’s  discovery,  and  having  come  out  so  many 
miles,  she  might  just  as  well  stay  for  a  while  now  she  was 
there.  The  expense  of  the  journey  was  not  his. 

“  Come  round  and  have  breakfast  with  me.”  (he  wrote) 
“  Bring  your  things  and  let’s  shake  down  together.  If  you’ll 
look  at  the  matter  calmly  and  rationally  you’ll  realize  there’s 
nothing  to  create  a  scene  about.  I  told  Leulhi  (the  Burmese 
girl  you  saw)  to  go  home,  and  she  left  quietly  last  night 
without  making  a  song  about  it  at  all.  They’re  like  that. 

Now  do  be  sensible  and  come  along. 

OSCAR.” 

Gaynor  came  back  in  the  gharri ,  but  without  her  baggage. 
Levett  was  waiting  in  the  verandah  for  her. 

“  There  !  I  thought  you’d  feel  different  in  the  morning,” 
he  greeted  her.  “  Come  and  sit  down  till  hazards  ready. 
Had  a  good  night  ?  You  look  fresh  and  blooming.” 

“  The  bloom  is  paint,”  she  answered  shortly.  “  I’ve 
been  awake  all  night — thinking  this  out.  That’s  why  I’ve 
come  now  instead  of  writing  ;  but  I’m  not  stopping  to 
breakfast,  thanks.” 

“  Going  away  by  the  next  bullock-cart  ?  ”  he  teased. 
“  Think  I’d  let  you  ?  ” 

“  No,  I’m  staying  for  a  little,”  she  replied.  “  That’s 
partly  what  I  came  to  tell  you.  This  morning,  the  doctor 
here  had  heard  that  an  English  girl — that’s  me — was  at 

the  rest-house.  He  came  to  see  me,  to  ask  if  I  could  nurse 
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a  man  who  is  very  ill.  It  happens  that  he  is  also  Jerrie 
Cheyne’s  fiance.  I  shall  stay  while  I’m  needed.  It  may 
be  a  few  hours,  or  if  he  gets  better,  several  weeks.  What 
I  have  to  say  is  that  no  one  here  knows  we  are  married. 

I  booked  my  passage  in  my  own  name  without  thinking, 
and  no  one  here  knows  either.  So  we  can  meet  as  strangers 
if  we  meet  at  all,  which  isn’t  necessary.” 

Her  surface  calm — for  he  could  not  see  into  her  surging 
agonised  heart — goaded  him.  It  piqued  him  to  think 
that  any  woman,  least  of  all  Gaynor,  could  be  apparently 
indifferent  to  him,  when  she  had  been  so  wholly  his. 

He  held  himself  in  check,  waiting  for  the  moment  when 
he  would  take  her  by  storm  and  carry  her  off  her  feet,  as 
he  had  once  before,  not  so  long  ago. 

“  Anything  else  to  say  ?  ”  he  asked  carelessly. 

“  Nothing — except  that,  when  I’ve  gone  you’ll  never 
hear  of  me  again,  and  of  course  I  shall  not  make  any  claim 
on  you — ever.” 

“  Wouldn’t  be  much  use  if  you  did,”  he  answered  non¬ 
chalantly.  “  But  that  doesn’t  prevent  my  making  a  claim 
on  you — if  I  want  to.  What’s  the  whole  duty  of  a  wife  ? 
You’re  behaving  foolishly  now.  I’ve  done  nothing.  What’s 
your  grievance  ?  ” 

She  raised  her  eyes  and  met  his.  Then  he  saw  that 
they  were  red  with  weeping.  So — she  had  been  crying 
her  eyes  out  all  night ! 

“  That  you  didn’t  come  to  me  with  a  clean  slate,”  she 
replied. 

“  Heavens  !  But  what  man  does  ?  ” 

“  You  could  have  told  me  .  .  .  I — I  think  I  asked 
you.  I  remember  now.  You  fenced.  There — there  was 
nothing  in  my  life  you  could  not  have  known  ;  and  if 
there  had  been  I  would  have  told  you  first — all,  everything  ! 
It’s  the  awful  disillusion.  I  loved  you  so — utterly.  I’ve 
lost  all  that — you,  the  man  I  loved  and  believed  in  ! 
It’s  all  broken  up,  smashed  into  millions  of  pieces, 
like  something  beautiful  that  can  never  be  put  together 
again.” 

“  Can’t  it  ?  That’s  all  you  know  !  Think  I  can’t  make 
you  feel  just  what  you  used  to  for  me  ?  ”  Levett  returned 
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confidently.  “  Why,  I  haven’t  held  you  yet !  You’ve 
forgotten  what  it  is  to  be  kissed — by  me  !  ” 

Before  she  knew  it,  he  had  her  in  his  arms,  held  closer 
and  more  closely  ;  and  for  one  moment  her  breath  left  her, 
and  all  resistance.  She  went  limp.  Love  was  not  dead, 
only  numbed  with  pain.  Like  the  fierce  agony  from  an 
exposed  nerve  that  is  temporarily  dulled,  it  ached  and 
throbbed  anew  with  prostrating  vehemence.  Another 
moment,  and  he  would  kiss  her  ;  and  if  he  kissed  her - 

Suddenly  her  body  went  taut  in  his  arms.  She  wrenched 
herself  away.  Over  his  shoulder  she  saw  bearers  coming 
through  the  compound  gates,  carrying  a  burden  that  had 
a  human  shape. 

“  Look  !  ”  she  cried,  in  sudden  horror.  “  Look  !  Over 
there  !  Those  men  !  They’re — they’re  bringing  something 
here  !  Oh,  what  is  it  ?  ” 

The  blood  seemed  to  drain  from  her  heart,  even  as  it 
drained  from  Levett’s  face  as  he  looked.  Hypnotised  and 
transfixed,  he  stood  there  ;  and  the  men  with  their  burden 
came  nearer  .  .  . 

All  dripping  wet,  they  laid  it  on  the  verandah  at  his 
feet.  He  heard  their  lamentations,  the  wordy  explanations, 
mixed  with  native  expressions  of  grief  and  disturbance. 

Leulhi  had  gone  to  the  well  for  water,  had  slipped 
softly  down  it,  and  died  .  .  .  Her  little  life  of  love  and 
tears  was  over.  Without  her  lord,  it  had  not  been  worth 
the  living.  And  at  seventeen,  an  arid  future  seems  inter¬ 
minable. 

Her  hair  dripped  dankly ;  the  flower  in  it  had  lost  some 
of  its  petals  .  .  .  She  looked  like  a  child  ....  a 
doll  with  closed  eyes  .  .  .  She  had  parted  with  fife  easily, 
fatalistically  .  .  .  without  reproach  .  .  .  Her  sahib  had 
no  use  for  her.  What  use  had  she  for  life  ? 

Levett  still  stood  petrified,  unable  to  move  or  speak  .  .  . 
Like  Jerrie,  he  had  to  contemplate  his  handiwork  in  name¬ 
less  horror. 

Gay  nor  fell  on  her  knees  beside  the  slender  form. 

She  picked  up  one  little  hand — all  brown  and  cold, 
and  held  it  to  her  warm  bosom,  longing  to  give  it  life. 

A  despairing  cry  escaped  her. 
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“  Oh,  you  little  thing  !  Won’t  you  forgive  me  ?  If — 
if  I’d  only  known  you  were  here  and  loved  him  I — I  would 
never  have  come.  You — you  know  that,  don’t  you  %  ” 

Leulhi’s  lips  seemed  to  smile  .  .  .  Perhaps  she  did 
know — now  .  .  . 

From  the  room  which,  lighted,  she  had  looked  into  last 
night,  came  the  pitiful  cry  of  a  child  for  its  mother. 

Gaynor’s  head  went  up. 

And  the  cry  of  the  child  went  straight  to  her  heart. 
She  recovered  herself.  It  was  she  who  had  to  act 
now.  Levett  was  like  a  man  drunken  and  dazed. 

She  was  on  her  feet  again. 

“  Quick  !  Cover  her  !  There’s  the  child  !  ”  she  cried. 
“  We’ve  got  to  think  of  the  little  child  !” 

Then  she  turned  and  ran  into  that  room  .  .  . 


L 


The  child — a  boy  of  two  years  old — was  sitting  up  in  bed 
and  crying  for  his  mother  ;  but  when  he  saw  Gaynor 
standing  in  the  doorway  he  held  out  his  little  arms  and 
smiled  in  the  friendly  fashion  of  small  mites  all  the  world 
over.  Then  he  scrambled  off  the  bed  and  came  toddling 
towards  her.  The  appeal  of  a  being  so  little  and  helpless 
was  irresistible.  Outwardly,  the  baby  had  none  of  its 
mother’s  blood  in  its  veins  ;  he  was  Levett’s  son  entirely. 
He  had  a  fair  skin,  the  same  blue  eyes,  the  same  shaped 
face  and  square  chin,  and  a  little  head  covered  with  red- 
gold  curls,  queer ly  black  at  the  roots. 

In  Gaynor,  instantaneously  the  flood-gates  of  mother- 
love  were  thrown  wide.  Levett  had  failed  her,  was  faulty, 
heinous  ;  but  here  was  his  child,  motherless  now,  in  need 
of  love,  protection,  tender  pity.  After  the  extraordinary 
way  of  women,  that  which  she  had  lavished  upon  the  man 
now  went  out  in  abounding  measure  to  the  baby.  It  was 
just  such  a  child  as  she  had  dreamt  might  be  her  very 
own,  and  its  call  upon  her  was  made  at  the  very  moment 
of  her  own  most  desperate  need  .  .  .  Here  was  something 
to  outpour  herself  upon,  part  of  the  man  himself,  yet  so 
young  and  innocent  that  there  could  be  no  question  of 
trust  betraved  and  cruel  disillusion  .  .  .  And  the  bitterness 
which  had  been  like  death  passed  from  her,  because  a 
little  child  had  called  to  her  .  .  . 

She  gathered  him  up  in  her  arms  and  kissed  him,  dressed 
him,  played  with  him,  tried  to  make  him  understand  that 
his  mother  would  come  back  one  day.  Meanwhile,  he 
would  have  to  be  fed  and  looked  after. 

She  came  out  into  the  verandah,  carrying  the  child. 
Levett  was  walking  up  and  down,  looking  dour  .  .  .The 
bearers  had  gone  away,  taking  the  limp  burden  which  had 
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been  Leulki,  by  bis  orders,  into  the  village  to  her  people  .  .  . 
soon  they  would  come  lamenting,  grandmothers  and  grand¬ 
fathers,  uncles  and  aunts  ;  and  their  grief  would  have 
to  be  relieved  by  the  inevitable  solatium.  Leulhi’s  folk 
were  a  self-seeking  lot.  Money  would  staunch  their  tears 
and  take  them  off  peaceably,  and  he  would  have  to  give 
them  a  fair  sum  as  well  to  get  rid  of  the  child.  The  mere 
mundane  fuss  and  worry  concerned  him  more  than  the 
death  of  Leulhi.  Hang  it  all,  he  had  treated  the  girl 
with  every  kindness  !  And  last  night  he  had  given  her 
twenty  rupees,  to  go  away  with.  That  largesse,  could  he 
have  known  it,  was  scattered  and  lost  in  the  long  grasses 
of  the  compound.  She  had  not  desired  reward,  only  the 
love  of  her  lord  .  .  . 

Levett  turned,  and  saw  Gay  nor.  She  had  no  thought 
for  the  man  now,  only  for  the  child.  Had  he  shown  grief 
or  contrition,  she  must  have  comforted  him  and  been 
touched  to  compassion  ;  but  there  was  no  grief  or  regret 
in  his  face — merely  the  disturbed  and  resentful  look  of  a 
man  to  whom  serious  happenings  like  this  are  a  bother  and 
an  annoyance.  She  was  able  to  speak  calmly. 

“  The  child  is  hungry.  I  want  to  give  him  some  break¬ 
fast.  What  does  he  have  ?  ” 

He  made  an  impotent  movement  with  his  hands. 

“  Good  lord  !  I  don’t  know  !  I’ve  never  noticed.  He 
can  wait.” 

“  I  don’t  think  so.  Please  call  a  servant  and  tell  him 
to  bring  some  bread  and  milk,  now,”  Gaynor  decided. 

Levett  shouted  for  his  servant,  ordered  some  milk  for 
the  child,  and  breakfast  as  well. 

As  soon  as  the  meal  was  announced  Gaynor  started  to 
feed  him. 

Levett  followed  her,  and  sat  down  at  the  table. 

“  You’d  better  have  something  to  eat,  too,”  he  said 
to  Gaynor. 

“  No,  thanks.  Not  here.”  She  did  not  look  up.  “  I 
can  have  my  breakfast  later.” 

Levett  helped  himself  to  curried  eggs  morosely. 

‘No  sense  in  starving  yourself,”  he  muttered.  “  It’s 
not  the  last  meal  you’ll  eat  under  my  roof.” 
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“  I  shall  never  touch  food  of  yours  in  my  life  again,” 
she  answered  quietly. 

“  But,  heavens  !  That’s  idiotic  !  I’ve  done  nothing  ! 
I  can’t  help  the  girl  having  gone  mad  !  It’s  a  calamity, 
but  it’s  not  my  fault.  You  can’t  turn  on  a  fellow  like  this. 
You  came  all  these  miles  without  being  asked,  because 
you  wanted  to  be  with  me  ;  and  now  you’re  behaving  like 
a  frozen  statue  !  Don’t  you  love  me  ?  ” 

She  did  not  answer.  She  had  asked  herself  that  question 
all  night. 

“  Don’t  you  ?  ”  he  repeated. 

She  gave  the  baby  its  last  spoonful  of  pap.  She  would 
be  honest  with  him  if  it  killed  her. 

“  Well — yes.  I  suppose  I  shall  love  you  till  I  die — or 
you  do.  But  I  shall  never  live  with  you  as  your  wife. 
Nothing  would  make  me.” 

“  Why  not  ?  ” 

“  Because  I  don’t  respect  you.  Because  I  should  never 
be  able  to  respect  myself  if  I  took  what  you  gave  me  again. 
It’s  not  enough.  It’s  not  even  right !  You  never  gave  me — 
love.  Only  I — I  didn’t  understand  then.  I — I  was  no 
more  to  you  than — than — an  amusement.  In  your  mind 
you  degraded  me.  Knowing  now — what  you  are,  I  should 
be  weak  to — to  come  near  you.  If  I  could  alter  you, 
make  you  a  better  man,  I’d  stay  with  you  all  my  life.  But 
I  can’t  .  .  .  You  don’t  want  to  be  different !  You — 
you  don’t  even  realize  what  you  are,  or — how  dreadful !  ” 

“  Is  this  going  to  be  a  scene  ?  ”  he  inquired. 

“  No  .  .  .  You  asked  me  what  I  felt,  and  I’ve  told  you. 
I  want  to  ask  you  something  now.  What  about  this  child?” 

He  shrugged  indifferently. 

“  Leulhi’s  people  will  be  making  a  tamasha  round  here 
soon.  They’ll  take  it.  Have  to.” 

Her  arms  clasped  the  child  more  closely,  spasmodically. 

“  You  mean — they’ll  insist  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  no.  How  can  they  ?  It’s  mine.  But  I  don’t 
want  it.  They’ll  take  it  and  keep  it,  if  I  pay  them.” 

“  Part  with  it,  you  mean  ?  ” 

“  Of  course.” 

“  But — but  don’t  you  care  ?  ” 
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“  Well — no.  I  can’t  say  I  do.” 

“  But  it’s  your  child !  Your  own  flesh  and  blood. 
And  it’s  white  !  White  as  you  are  !  You  can’t  let  it 
go  to  black  people,  be  brought  up  with  them,  lose  sight 
of  it — give  it  up  !  ” 

“You  seem  to  have  been  born  yesterday,”  he  remarked. 
“  There  are  heaps  of  kids  like  that  running  about  the 
bazaar.  Naturally,  their  mothers  take  them  when  they 
go.  In  this  case,  it  will  be  the — er — maternal  grandmother.  ” 

“  But  if — if  it’s  only  that  you  don’t  want  the  child, 
you — you  wouldn’t  mind  who  had  him,  would  you  ?  ” 
Her  voice  was  broken  with  eagerness.  “  I  mean, 
I — I  would  take  him  !  I — want  him !  Give  him  to 
me  !  ” 

He  stared  at  her  amazed. 

“You  want  him  %  ”  he  repeated. 

“  Yes.  To  take  and  look  after.  I’ll  keep  him  !  I — 
I’ll  earn  the  money  myself.  I  could  take  him  away  now, 
quickly,  before  the — the  relatives  come.  I’m  going  to 
Sir.  Fortescue’s  bungalow,  to  nurse  him ;  but  I  could 
look  after  the  boy  as  well  there.  I’ll  care  for  him  always, 
I  promise  you  !  Only  give  him  to  me  !  ” 

“You  can  take  him  if  you  want  him,  of  course.  I  shan’t 

stop  you.  But  I  can’t  understand - It  isn’t  as  if  it  were 

your  child — ours  !  ” 

“  Don’t !  ”  The  sharp  agony  in  her  voice  repressed  him. 
She  got  up.  “I’m  going  now.  I  promised  the  doctor 
I  wouldn’t  fail  him.  I’ll  find  the  baby’s  clothes  and  take 
them  too.  If  you  want  to  see  him  again,  I — I  will  arrange 
it.” 

“  I  may  want  to  see  you  again.”  He  had  risen  from  the 
table  too.  “  Look  here,  you’ll  have  time  to  think  over 
things  in  a  day  or  two.  This  has  been  a  bit  of  a  facer  to 
me  as  well,  I’ll  admit.  When  you’ve  calmed  down,  even 
if  you’re  set  on  going  back  to  England,  you  might  come  and 
stay  for  a  few  weeks  first  .  .  .  I — I  shall  expect  it.  I’ll 
teach  you  to  care  for  me  all  over  again.” 

Swagger  and  mastery  crept  into  his  tone.  There  was 
something  so — so  fetching  about  Gaynor.  There  she  stood 
with  his  child  in  her  arms,  looking  like  a  beautiful  young 
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mother  herself  .  .  .  And  she  was  his  wife  1  He  leant 
towards  her  to  kiss  her. 

But  she  was  too  quick.  To  protect  herself,  she  thrust 
the  child  between  them. 

“  Don’t  dare  !  ”  she  cried.  “  Oh,  don’t  dare  !  Last 
night,  that — poor  girl  died  for  love  of  you  !  Isn’t  that — 
enough  ?  ” 


LI 


“  Now,  let’s  see  what  this  little  chap  says !  ”  Carruthers, 
the  doctor,  paying  his  evening  visit,  held  the  thermometer 
under  the  light.  “  Normal,”  he  read.  “It’s  been  sub 
and  normal  for  a  week  now.  You’re  fairly  out  of  the  wood, 
old  man.  A  fortnight’s  sick  leave  next  week  will  put  you 
right — fit  as  a  fiddle  !  I  was  afraid  it  was  going  to  be 
typhoid.  However,  it  wasn’t.  You’re  through — thanks 
to  this  young  woman  here  !  ”  He  patted  Gaynor’s  shoulder. 
“  I  can  truthfully  say  you  owe  your  life  to  her.  Well, 
well,  I  must  be  getting  on.  Going  to  see  Levett.  He’s 
been  drinking  too  much  these  last  few  days — soaking.” 
Gaynor  looked  up  sharply.  In  the  semi -darkness  the 
strained  look  on  her  face  was  not  discernible.  “  That 
Burmese  girl’s  death — accident  or  suicide,  the  lord  knows 
which  ! — is  giving  him  the  jim-jams,”  Carruthers  went  on 
unsuspectingly.  “  I  don’t  like  the  fellow — never  did. 
Still,  I  shouldn’t  like  to  see  him  go  under.  Good-night, 
Fort.  Good-night,  Miss  Brand.  Get  him  up  in  the 
morning,  and  let  him  try  his  legs  again.  He  can  talk  for 
ten  minutes  if  he  likes.  Nothing  like  a  little  conversation 
with  a  charming  girl — better  than  fizz  !  ” 

He  nodded  cheerily,  and  was  gone. 

Gaynor  sat  down  by  Fortescue’s  side. 

“  I’m  so  glad  you’re  better,”  she  said.  The  words  were 
conventional,  but  her  expression  was  heartfelt. 

“  And  I  don’t  know  how  to  thank  you,”  he  told  her. 
“  I  don’t  know  who  you  are  or  how  you  came  ;  but  I  know 
it’s  true  you  pulled  me  through.” 

“I’m  a  friend  of  Jerrie’s,”  she  answered.  “  You’ve 
met  me  before  ;  or  rather,  you’ve  met  my  sentiments. 
They’re  pinned  over  your  bed — that  bit  of  poetry  in  Jerrie’s 
writing.  Fancy  keeping  it  !  ” 

“You  mean,  you’re  the  girl  who  wrote  that  ?  ” 
Fortescue  leant  up  on  his  elbow,  keenly  interested. 
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“  Yes.  It’s  bad  poetry,  I  know,”  she  admitted  humbly, 
“  but  the  spirit’s  everything  !  ” 

“  By  Jove,  yes  !  I  know  it  by  heart.  It’s  bucked  me 
up  ever  so  often.  That — and  Kipling’s  ‘  If.’ 

‘  Life  is  a  test ;  give  of  your  best ; 

Fight  with  your  back  to  the  wall. 

Never  say  die ; 

Laugh  and  don’t  cry  ; 

Get  up  again  if  you  fall. 

*  Help  where  you  can,  woman  or  man, 

Stranger  or  lame  dog  or  friend - ’ 

he  recited,  and  broke  off  :  “  That’s  your  own  creed,  I 
should  say.  I’m  proud  to  meet  the  author  of  it.  And  to 
think  I  owe  her  my  life  !  ” 

Gaynor  shook  up  his  pillows. 

“  I  was  glad  to  be  here,”  she  answered  unaffectedly.  “  I — 
I  came  out  to  this  place  to  see  somebody,  and — and  some¬ 
thing  dreadfully  unexpected  that  happened  nearly  knocked 
all  the  wind  out  of  me.  Then,  I  hadn’t  time  to  think. 
I  had  you  to  nurse  and  a  child  to  look  after.  I  think  it 
kept  me  from  going  off  my  head,  or — or  doing  something 
silly.  By  the  way,  I  hope  the  child  hasn’t  disturbed  you. 
I — I  have  to  have  him  here.” 

“  I  like  children.  I  haven’t  heard  this  one  though. 
Whose  child  is  it  ?  ” 

“  Captain  Levett’s  .  .  .  You  see,  now  it  has  no  mother  .  . . 
So  he  let  me  take  it  .  .  .” 

“You  know  Levett  then  ?  ” 

He  was  surprised. 

She  was  silent  for  a  moment  or  two,  then  she  said  : 

“  I  am  his  wife.  No  one  else  knows.  I  met  him  at 
home.  I  came  out  to  him  here  last  week  because  I  thought 
he  was  ill  .  .  .  He  hadn’t  told  me  the  truth  .  .  .  And  I 
found  him  with  the  little  Burmese  wife — Leulhi.” 

“  Good  lord  !  ”  muttered  Fortescue.  “  I  am  sorry,” 
he  said  sincerely.  “  And  you — believed  in  him  ?  ” 

“  I  just  loved  him  with  all  my  heart,”  she  answered  very 
simply.  “  I — I  would  never  have  come  out  if  I  had 
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known.  In  a  way,  I  feel  I’m  responsible  for  that  poor 
girl’s  death  !  He — he  must  have  told  her  to  go  away 
when  I  came,  and  I  think  it  broke  her  heart.  Oh  !  Oh  ! 
Why  must  men  live — like  that !  ”  she  deplored. 

“  They  don’t — not  all,  at  least,”  Fortescue  answered. 
“  It’s  easier  for  a  fellow  to  keep  up  his  morale  when  there’s 
a  girl  at  home  to  think  of  and  live  for,”  he  confided.  “  At 
least,  I’ve  found  it  so  myself.  A  girl  like  Jerrie — trusting 
and  very  innocent.  One  couldn’t  break  faith.  Tell  me 
about  Jerrie  .  .  .  Did  she  know  you  were  coming  out 
here  ?  ” 

“  Yes.  She  sent  her  love.  The  mail  came  in  this 
afternoon.  There’s  a  letter  from  her.  One  for  me,  too. 
Shall  I  give  you  yours  ?  ” 

“  Would  you  read  it  to  me  ?  ”  Fortescue  asked  eagerly. 

“  Of  course  I  will — if  you  don’t  mind.” 

Gaynor  found  the  letter,  and  went  to  the  light  with  it. 
She  drew  out  a  thin  sheet  of  paper  from  the  envelope. 

“  It’s  not  very  long,”  she  said  apologetically. 

“  No,  poor  girlie  !  She  doesn’t  get  much  time  for 
letter  writing.  That  old  lady  keeps  her  busy - ” 

Gaynor  glanced  up,  surprised ;  but  checked  herself 
in  time.  Then  Jerrie  had  not  told  Fortescue  that  she  was 
on  the  stage,  not  after  all  this  time  !  She  was  still  keeping 
up  the  absurd  fiction  of  the  old  lady  with  her  pugs  and 
parrots.  A  sudden  wave  of  indignation  swept  her.  It 
was  such  a  shame,  such  a  poor  game,  to  make  a  fool  of  this 
man — this  nice  fellow  who  was  far,  far  too  good  for  her. 
Gaynor  thought  of  Gus  Hamilton,  of  Shamshud  Singh, 
and  felt  .  .  .  shame  for  Jerrie  .  .  . 

“Go  on  ;  read  it,  please,”  urged  Fortescue  eagerly. 

“  There  are  only  a  few  lines,”  Gaynor  complied,  and 
began  to  read  : 

“  ‘  My  dear  Hugo, 

You  will  be  dreadfully  disappointed  to  get  this  short 
letter,  but  I  simply  have  had  no  time  all  the  week,  and  the 
mail  goes  out  to-morrow.  Have  you  met  Gaynor  yet  ? 
She  was  coming  out  and  going  to  Hiat  Liu.  If  you  meet 
her  I  know  you  will  like  her.  I  have  to  write  to  her  to-day 
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about  some  very  important  news  and  she  will  tell  you  what 
was  in  my  letter.  I  hope  you  are  quite  well.  I  am  rather 
seedy,  and  have  had  a  bad  sore  throat  for  weeks  through 
being  run  down. 

Yours  affect. 

jerrie.’  ” 

Gaynor  folded  up  the  letter.  She  had  felt  strongly 
tempted  to  add  a  few  endearments  herself,  to  give  the 
epistle  a  more  affectionate  tone.  It  was  not  the  sort  of 
effusion  to  put  heart  into  a  sick  man.  There  was  no  love 
in  it  .  .  .  Just  a  few  words  written  out  of  a  sense  of 
duty  .  .  . 

“  Thank  you.  Is — is  that  all  ?  ” 

Fortescue’s  own  voice  sounded  lifeless  and  tired.  He 
literally  lived  for  Jerrie’s  letters.  Poor  things  though 
they  were,  they  had  kept  him  going  in  the  wilderness, 
had  helped  him,  by  the  spirit  he  had  read  into  them,  to 
remain  Captain  of  his  soul  .  .  . 

“  Yes  ;  but  don’t  be  disappointed.  You  see,  she  says 
she  isn’t  very  well.  Next  mail  you’ll  get  a  long  letter. 
And  I’ll  read  you  mine  in  the  morning,  to  make  up  for 
it.” 

“  Won’t  you  read  it  now  ?  ” 

She  would  have  read  it  then  and  there,  only  a  sudden 
sense  of  misgiving  assailed  her.  Suppose  Jerrie’s  news  were 
not  good  news,  required  glossing  over,  or — or  editing  ? 
Gaynor  was  no  actress.  Nor  could  she  have  improvised 
on  the  moment. 

The  sixth  sense,  which  is  a  woman’s  only,  prompted 
her  to  put  Fortescue  off  till  the  morning  .  .  . 

“  No  ;  not  to-night,”  she  said  firmly.  “  Don’t  think 
I’m  a  beast.  But  you  see,  the  doctor  said  you  were  only 
to  talk  for  ten  minutes,  and  we’ve  exceeded  that  already. 
I  promise  I’ll  read  it  in  the  morning  when  you’re  up  here. 
Here’s  Jerrie’s  letter — yours.  Shall  I  put  it  under  your 
pillow,  you — you  sentimental  man  ?  There  now  !  That’s 
right  !  And  here  are  all  your  drinks  for  the  night.  The 
jug  is  barley  water,  and  the  glass  is  soda  and  milk.  That’s 
Brand’s  essence  in  the  wineglass.  Now,  mind  you  ring 
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the  bell  if  you  want  me  .  .  .  Good-night !  ...  I’m  ever 
so  glad  you’re  better.” 

She  took  the  light,  and  lit  and  left  a  shaded  night-light. 
At  the  door,  he  called  her.  She  turned. 

“  I  say,”  Fortescue  hesitated,  and  went  on  quickly  : 
“  About  what  you  were  telling  me — Levett,  you  know. 
I — I’d  like  to  say  .  .  .  I’m  awfully  sorry  .  .  .  truly  .  .  . 
Words  are  such  poor  things.  You  deserved  the  best  .  .  . 
It’s  hard  luck  !  .  .  .  And  you’re  plucky  !  ” 

She  squared  her  shoulders  resolutely.  In  the  past  few 
days  she  had  lived  and  fought  her  fight  on  pluck  alone. 

“  You’d  be  plucky  too,  I  know,”  she  answered.  “  It’s  .  .  . 

pride.  If  your  Jerrie  hadn’t  played  the  game - ” 

“Ah,  but  Jerrie  always  would.”  he  answered  stead¬ 
fastly. 

“  That’s — that’s  right !  ” 

She  smiled  almost  tenderly.  The  lamp  she  held  illumined 
her  face  so  that  he  saw  it  as  it  were  in  a  great  radiance, 
and  it  struck  him,  with  great  force,  that  Gaynor  Brand 
was  so  extremely  beautiful  because  she  was — good.  .  .  . 
Good  .  .  .  like  Jerrie  ....  like  his  mother  .  .  .  And, 
falling  tranquilly,  suddenly  asleep,  as  convalescents  do, 
with  Jerrie’s  letter  beneath  his  thin  cheek,  it  was  of  Gaynor 
that  he  dreamt  .  .  . 
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“  My  dear  Gaynor, 

I  have  written  to  Hugo  this  mail,  but  when  I  started 
to  try  and  tell  him  everything  I  simply  found  I  couldn’t. 
It  would  have  taken  pages  and  pages,  so  I  am  hoping  very 
much  you  will  still  be  in  Hiat  Liu  and  will  receive  this 
safely  and  go  and  see  him  for  me,  and  explain  everything. 
Do  be  a  friend  to  me,  Gay  dear,  and  get  it  over  as  well 
as  you  can.  He  still  thinks  I  am  with  the  old  lady  as 
companion.  You’d  better  explode  all  that  and  then  pave 
the  way  to  the  worst.  I  am  fairly  sure  he  won’t  take  things 
badly  like  poor  Walter  did.  He’s  a  very  self -controlled 
man  with  a  lot  of  will-power,  and  when  he  realizes  that  I 
never  really  did  love  him,  he  will  get  over  the  disappoint¬ 
ment,  I  know. 

Now  my  last  bit  of  news  is  this,  and  I’m  glad  I  can’t 
see  your  face. 

I  have  left  the  stage  and  was  married  to  Shamshud  Singh 
yesterday.  We  are  sailing  for  India  early  this  week,  and 
we  shall  be  married  all  over  again  ceremoniously  according 
to  the  laws  of  his  country  when  we  get  there.  The  address 
is  The  Palace,  Burrapore,  C.P.,  India  ;  and  my  title  H.I.H. 
The  Maharanee  of  Burrapore.  We  should  have  just  about 
got  there  when  this  reaches  you. 

Shamshud  is  devoted  to  me  and  I  am  really  very  lucky, 
though  I  know  you  don’t  think  so.  I  could  not  go  on  with 
stage  work.  My  throat  for  one  thing,  and  Hamilton  for 
another.  He  is  very  interested  in  a  new  girl  and  he  was 
not  at  all  nice  to  me.  In  fact,  we  are  not  even  friends. 

I  have  had  a  lot  of  trouble  lately,  Gay,  and  I  feel  quite 
old  sometimes.  My  poor  Aunt  died  a  fortnight  ago.  She 
heard  of  the  Trentham  affair  and  how  Walter  loved  me. 
(I  don’t  know  how  it  got  to  her,  because  Hamilton  had  it 
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kept  out  of  the  papers).  Uncle  is  bowed  down  with  grief 
and  says  that  I  broke  her  heart,  and  he  has  stopped  my 
allowance  and  will  never  hear  of  me  again.  Everybody 
seems  to  turn  against  me,  and  yet  I  wasn’t  to  blame. 

Well,  please  break  it  to  Hugo.  I  know  you’ll  do  your 
best. 

With  love, 

Your  affec. 

jerrie. 

P.S. — Lord  Weybridge  has  just  married  Lady  Joan  Up¬ 
church.  It’s  in  the  papers  and  they  have  gone  to  Africa 
big  game  shooting  for  their  honeymoon. 

The  kittens  have  gone  back  to  Mrs.  Sidey  and  one  of 
them  has  had  some.  I  got  the  caretaker  to  drown  them 
all. 

P.P.S. — I  was  not  married  in  white.  It  didn’t  seem  quite 
suitable  after  all  the  trouble  I  have  gone  through  ;  besides, 
it  would  have  made  Shamshud  look  so  much  darker.  I 
had  a  very  pale  blue  frock  and  a  hat  made  of  one  lovely 
blue  bird  with  very  high  pink  tips  from  Paris.  I  am  taking 
out  some  lovely  things  to  India. 

I  hope  Capt.  Levett  is  better.  Are  you  still  happy  ? 

J.” 
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Gaynor  left  little  Baba  with  his  toys — home-made  ones 
she  had  manufactured  herself  ;  a  golliwog  out  of  a  brown 
stocking,  a  rag  doll  and  a  woolly  ball — and,  with  Jerrie’s 
letter  in  her  hand,  came  out  to  Fortescue  in  the  verandah. 
Her  face  was  solemn.  She  would  have  given  anything 
to  avoid  the  coming  ordeal,  had  spent  half  the  night 
wondering  if  it  could  be  done.  No  solution  had  offered 
as  yet. 

Fortescue  looked  up  eagerly.  She  sat  beside  him. 

“  Had  your  chicken  broth  ?  ”  she  asked  solicitously. 

“  Every  drop  !  I  feel  awfully  fit  this  morning.” 

“You  look  ever  so  much  better.” 

“  I  am  .  .  .Now  will  you  read  me  Jerrie’s  letter  ?  ” 

“  I  thought  that  was  coming.  You’ll  be  cross  with  me  . .  . 
I — I  don’t  want  to  read  it  to  you,  after  all.” 

“  Not  bits  of  it  ?  ”  he  urged.  “  Of  course,  if  it’s  pri¬ 
vate - ” 

“  It’s  not  that  ...  I  could  let  you  read  it  in  a  week’s 
time - ” 

“  Why  then,  and  not  now  ?  ” 

“You’ll  be  stronger  in  a  week.” 

“  If  there’s  bad  news  I’d  rather  hear  it  now,”  Fortescue 
answered.  “  You  needn’t  be  afraid  I  should  get  ill  again. 
It’s  not  at  all  likely.  I  can  stand  a  lot.” 

She  hesitated. 

“  Jerrie’s  not  ill,”  she  began.  “  At  least,  only  rather 
delicate,  which  I  expect  she  has  always  been.  It’s  some¬ 
thing  quite  different  to  that.  It’s — hateful !  Oh,  I  don’t 
know  how  to  tell  you  !  ” 

He  turned  to  her. 

“Is  it  anything  to  do  with  Jerrie  not  caring  for  me 
sufficiently  to  marry  me  ?  ”  he  asked  very  quietly.  ‘ c  That — 
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that  wouldn’t  surprise  me.  I’ve  had  a  lot  of  time  to  think. 
You  see,  when  I  first  met  her  she  was  such  a  child  ...  I 
think  I  was  almost  the  only  man  she  knew  .  .  .  Things 
might  have  happened  to  make  her  change  her  mind.  If — 
that  were  so,  I’d  have  to  .  .  .  get  used  to  it,  and  give  her 
up  to  the  better  fellow,  of  course.  You  see,  I  couldn’t 
wish  anything  for  little  Jerrie  that  wasn’t  for  her  ultimate 
happiness.  There’s  no  particular  reason  why  I  should 
deserve  her,  except  that  I  love  her  devoutly.  I  know 
I’m  not  half  good  enough  for  her.” 

Gaynor’s  cheeks  crimsoned  with  swift  indignation 
against  Jerrie. 

“  Oh,  don’t !  You  mustn’t  say  that !  It’s  not  true  ! 
It’s  better  you  should  know  the  real  truth,  and  then  it 
won’t  seem  so  hard.  I — I’m  Jerrie’s  friend,  but  I  know 
her  through  and  through  now.  I  wouldn’t  have  let  her 
down  to  anyone  else,  but  there’s  no  reason  why  you  should 
suffer  more  than  you  need  !  You're  too  good  for  her. 
She — she’s  never  been  true  to  you — or  to  anyone  ;  not 
even  to  herself .  Read  her  letter.  Here  it  is.  I’ll  come  back 
when  you’ve  read  it,  and  answer  any  questions  you  want 
to  ask  me.  And — and — I’d  like  to  say  the  same  thing  to 
you  that  you  said  to  me  last  night.  It’s  hard  luck,  but — 
you’ve  grit.  It  was  the  same  for  me,  finding  out  about — 
my  husband.  I — I’ve  been  every  step  of  the  way,  too  !  ” 

She  put  Jerrie’s  letter  in  his  hands  and  ran  out  of  the 
verandah. 

After  a  long  quarter  of  an  hour,  she  came  back. 

Fortescue  was  sitting  where  she  had  left  him,  staring 
in  front  of  him.  Hearing  her  step,  he  turned.  He  looked 
haggard. 

“  Thank  you,”  he  said,  and  handed  her  the  letter  back. 
“You  said  you  would  answer  me  a  few  questions  ...  I 
don’t  quite  understand — yet.  Could  you  fill  in — the 
gaps  ?  ” 

“  I’ll  try,”  she  volunteered.  “  There’s  not  very  much 
to  tell.  I  was  on  the  stage.  I  am  still.  And  I  first  met 
Jerrie  at  a  theatrical  agent’s.  We  talked.  She  told  me 
she’d  run  away  from  the  country  to  try  and  get  on  the 
stage,  and  she’d  made  up  a  story  about  going  to  be  a 
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companion  to  an  old  lady,  because  she  said  her  aunt  would 
worry  so  if  she  knew  she  was  going  to  try  for  something 
quite  different.  She — said  the  same  to  you. 

‘‘We  got  an  engagement  together — at  the  Huguenot.  I 
was  in  the  chorus,  but  Jerrie  had  a  part  to  herself,  and  she 
got  on.  She  was  getting  fifty  pounds  a  week.  Perhaps 
the  success  made  her  giddy.  She — she  left  me.  We  used 
to  share  a  room.  Then  she  had  a  dear  little  flat.  And  of 
course  she  got  to  know  people — men.  Men  would  always 
be  mad  about  Jerrie.  There  was  this  Shamshud  Singh  in 
particular — the  Rajah  of  Burrapore.  I  hoped  she  would 
give  him  up — that  she  wasn’t  serious.  But  you  see,  she’s 
married  him  now.” 

“  And — and  what  sort  of  a  man  is  he  ?  ”  Fortescue’s 
voice  sounded  dead. 

“  I — I  believe  he  has  English  ways.  He  is  quite  young  ; 
he  plays  polo,  and  he  was  educated  in  England.” 

“  Have  you  met  him  ?  ” 

“No  .  .  .  I  couldn’t.” 

“You  mean — you  wouldn’t  ?  ” 

“  Well  .  .  .  yes.  Perhaps  I  feel  differently  about  a— 
a  coloured  person,  to  Jerrie.  It’s — prejudice  perhaps, 
or  I’m  narrow-minded,”  she  excused.  “  Other  white 
girls  have  married  Indians.  It’s  just  something  I  couldn’t 
do  myself.” 

“  No  ...  I  understand  that.” 

He  was  silent.  Then  he  said  : 

“  She  alludes  to  Walter  Trentham — my  friend.  I 
haven’t  heard  from  him  lately.  What — where  is  he  ?  ” 

“  He  is  dead,”  she  answered,  seeing  there  was  no  evading 
his  questions  now.  “  He  was  in  love  with  Jerrie.  That 
was  after  she  got  engaged  to  you.  He  felt  very  badly 
about  it,  I  think  .  .  .  because  he  was  your  friend.  Then 
his  wife  died,  and  he  came  up  to  London  to  tell  Jerrie  and 
to  ask  her  to  write  to  you  ...  I  don’t  know  exactly  what 
happened.  Only  she  didn’t  want  to  marry  anyone  not 
well  off — not  even  him.  She  must  have  told  him  so,  and 
he  took  it  badly.  She  hadn’t  told  him  about  the  flat  or 
her  success,  either.  It  must  have  all  come  upon  him  so 
suddenly.  He  shot  himself  at  an  hotel.  I — I  think  Jerrie 
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really  cared  as  much  as  it  was  in  her  ...  I  was  with  her 
directly  after  .  .  .  She  sent  for  me.” 

“  Poor  Trentham  !  Poor  .  .  .  old  chap  !  ”  Tears,  of 
which  he  was  unconscious,  furrowed  Fortescue’s  cheeks. 
“  I  loved  him,”  he  said  briefly.  “  He  was — one  of  the 
best.” 

“  I’m  sure  he  was,”  Gaynor  agreed.  “  Oh,  the  pity 
of  it  !  He  couldn’t  help  loving  Jerrie  as  he  did,  and  Jerrie 
couldn’t  help  caring  for  him — in  her  way.  Only  she  hadn’t 
the  courage  to  brave  things  or  to  take  any  big  step,  and  to 
be  fair  and  true  to  only  one  person.  Try  not  to  blame  her 
too  much  !  I  think  she  was  made  on  a  little  scale.  There’s 
nothing  big  about  her,  and  perhaps  her  feelings  match  her 
size.  You  can’t  blame  a  person  who  is  born  with  something 
missing.  It’s  a  calamity  !  And  I  think  some  people  are 
born  without  much  affection,  in  the  same  way  that  others 
have  tiny  hands  and  feet.  Oh,  I  wish  I  hadn’t  had  to  bring 
you  bad  news,  and  at  a  time  like  this,  when  you  were 
getting  on  so  well !  I  put  all  my  soul  and  spirit  into 
making  you  better.  You — you  will  buck  up,  for  my  sake, 
won’t  you  ?  ”  she  finished  earnestly.  “  We’ve  got  to  live 
my  rhyme  now,  haven’t  we  ?  ‘  Get  up  again  if  we  fall  .  .  .’ 

We’re  lame  dogs  for  a  bit,  both  of  us.  Can’t  we  help  each 
other  over  our  stiles  ?  Can’t  I  help  you  ?  I’m  strong — 
in  health,  so  it’s  easier  for  me.” 

She  laid  her  soft  firm  hand  over  his  emaciated  one. 
The  face  she  turned  towards  him  was  expressive  of  the 
deepest  concern  and  sympathy  for  his  well-being. 

“  Haven’t  you  done  enough  for  me  already  ?  ”  he  answered 
deeply  moved.  “  You’ve  saved  my  life.” 

“  Ah,  but  what’s  life  without  the  spirit,  the  joy  of  it  ? 
I  have  a  feeling  it  will  come  back  to  us  if  we  face  the  music 
and  do  our  duty.  Yours  is  to  keep  your  end  up,  keep  well, 
and — and  put  Jerrie  out  of  your  mind  as  much  as  you  can. 
Can  you  stop  caring  ?  Perhaps  some  day  a  really  nice 
girl  will  happen  along,  and  make  things  worth  while  for 
you  after  all.  Anyway,  time  will  help  us.  Nothing  goes 
on  hurting  for  ever.  In  the  end,  we  shall  only  have — 
honourable  scars.” 

Fortescue  found  that  he  was  holding  her  hand  in  both  of 
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his.  Words  would  not  come.  Her  very  kindness  coupled 
with  his  weakness,  made  him  choke.  He  just  gripped  on 
in  silence. 

Moved  to  an  overwhelming  pity  that  she  also  was  power¬ 
less  to  express  in  words,  forgetting  conventionalities  which 
had  never  meant  anything  to  her  when  that  big  heart  of 
hers  led  the  way,  Gaynor  leant  forward  and  kissed  him  .  .  . 
It  was  a  caress  of  innocent  intent,  even  as  she  might  have 
comforted  a  hurt  child,  a  mute  animal  in  pain,  or  a  brother  .  . 

But  the  next  moment  she  realised  how  an  outsider  might 
interpret  her  action,  had  there  been  anyone  to  see  .  .  . 
She  drew  back — a  second  too  late. 

A  man  was  striding  up  the  drive  towards  them,  maddened 
by  what  he  had  just  seen  and  interpreted  with  an  evil 
mind.  His  gait,  which  was  steady,  told  her  nothing  ;  but 
his  demoniacal  expression  made  it  plain  that  he  had  been 
drinking  and  was  dangerous. 

Fortescue  saw  him  too. 

“  Good  lord  !  ”  he  ejaculated.  “  It’s — Levett !  Look  at 
his  face  !  Go  inside  ;  I’ll  see  him  for  you.” 

Gaynor  stood  up,  her  first  thought  for  the  convalescent 
man — to  avoid  a  distressful  scene  at  any  cost. 

“No  !  Do — do  what  I  ask  you  !  ”  she  whispered  im¬ 
ploringly.  “I — I  want  to  see  him — by  myself!  Please! 
I  can  deal  with  him — best — alone.” 
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Levett  staggered  up  the  steps,  his  features  contorted  and 
working.  He  caught  hold  of  Gaynor  by  the  arm  and  swung 
her  round  savagely  as  though  he  would  have  struck  her. 

“  So  that’s  how  you  spend  your  time  with  Fortescue  !  ” 
he  ground  out  fiercely.  “  Kissing  and  cuddling — you  ! 
Pretending  my  morals  weren’t  nice  enough  for  you,  when 
your  own  are  as  bad — or  worse  !  I  saw  you  with  my  own 
eyes  !  Bold  as  brass  !  Where’s  he  got  to  ?  Afraid  to 
face  the  music,  I  suppose  !  Well,  I’m  going  to  teach  him 
a  lesson,  even  if  his  temperature  has  been  105  in  the  shade. 
It  will  be  down  to  Zero  when  I’ve  done  with  him  !  ” 

She  put  out  her  hand,  restraining  him. 

“  You’d  better  listen  to  me.”  Her  tone  carried  command. 
“  He’s  not  afraid  to  face  you.  He’s — a  man  !  I  asked 
him  to  go  indoors.” 

"  Why  ?  ” 

“  Because  I  told  him  I  could  deal  with  you  better  alone. 
You’ve  been  drinking.  You’re  in  the  mood  to  pick  a 
quarrel  with  anyone.” 

“  I  like  that !  I’m  as  sober  as  you  are.  I’m  sober- 

drunk — if  you  know  what  that  is - ” 

“  I  do.  .  .  One  of  the  stage  managers  on  tour  was  like 

that.  It  meant  he  had  been  drinking  for  days  on  end - ” 

She  made  a  gesture  of  abhorrence.  “  It’s  horrible!  What 
do  you  do  it  for  ?  ” 

“  What  did  you  kiss  Fortescue  for  ?  Because  you  liked 
the  taste  of  it,  I  suppose  ?  ” 

“  When  you  are  more  yourself  I  will  explain  that,”  she 
answered.  “  Don’t  you  think  you’d  better  go  home  ?  ” 
“  Not  without  you  !  I  came  for  you.  I’m  not  going 
back  without  you  !  ”  His  wrath  suddenly  subsided,  but 
there  was  a  glassy  frenzy  in  his  eyes.  “  Look  here  !  I’ll 
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tell  you  why  I  drink.”  He  lowered  his  voice.  “  It’s  to 
keep  Leulhi  away  ! 5  ’  He  looked  over  his  shoulder  apprehen¬ 
sively  and  whispered  hoarsely  :  “  It’s  my  belief  she’s  not 
dead  at  all !  Can’t  be  !  I — I  don’t  believe  in  ghosts. 
The  very  first  night  you  left  she  came  to  me  and  squatted 
down  with  her  little  old  guitar,  but  when  I  tried  to  touch 
her,  she’d  gone.  All  night  she  was  somewhere  in  my  room, 
weeping  and  snivelling  and  coming  up  to  the  bed  and 
holding  out  her  hands,  and  wringing  water  out  of  herself  ; 
but  whenever  I  put  out  a  finger  to  her,  she  popped  off. 
It  got  on  my  nerves,  so  I  took  some  stiff  ’uns,  I  can  tell 
you  !  ...  It  didn’t  keep  her  away.  Every  night  she’s 
there,  calling  ‘  Sahib  !  Sahib  !  ’  and  making  a  rare  tamasha. 
Now  she’s  getting  worse  !  .  .  .  She  comes  in  the  day-time. 
She  wants  something  !  She  won’t  leave  me  alone  !  Whisky 
won’t  keep  her  at  a  distance.  I’ve  drunk  it  by  the  bottle. 
P’raps  if  you  come — she’ll  take  her  hook.” 

He  eyed  her  furtively,  eagerly. 

“  You’ve  got  to  come,”  he  reiterated,  “  or  I  shall  go 
stark,  staring  mad  !  Perhaps  we  could  catch  her  together, 
and  get  out  of  her  what  she  does  want — Christian  burial, 
or  something  like  that,  to  keep  her  quiet.  I — I  won’t 
say  another  word  about  Fortescue  if  you’ll  come  back. 
Bring  the  brat,  and  come  !  ” 

Gaynor  stood  there — thinking.  She  had  talked  to 
Fortescue  of  duty.  Now  she  was  listening  to  its  voice — 
taking  her  orders. 

“  Are  you  sufficiently  in  your  senses  to  make  me  two 
promises,  and  keep  them  ?  ”  she  asked  at  length. 

“  Oh,  yes  ...  I  know  what  I’m  saying  .  .  .  It’s  only 
that  I  see  things — her  !  She’s  standing  at  the  back  of 
you  now  .  .  .  Tell  her  to  go  away  !  ” 

Gaynor  felt  her  flesh  creeping. 

“  No  one  is  here,”  she  answered  firmly.  “  You’ve 
taken  whisky  to  drive  her  away.  It’s  whisky  that’s  con¬ 
jured  her  up.  It’s  drink  you’ve  got  to  keep  off  .  .  . 
You’ll  be  .  .  .  very  ill  .  .  .  if  you  don’t.” 

“  Well — help  me!” 

Never  before  had  he  invoked  her  aid  or  confessed  a 
weakness.  It  bound  her  to  him  now. 
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“I’m  going  to — if  you  will  make  these  two  promises. 
One  is,  not  to  touch  another  drop  of  alcohol,  and  the 
other  is — to — to  respect  me — not  to  .  .  .  molest  me  ! 
I’ll  come  if  I  can  trust  you.” 

“  All  right !  I’ll  give  you  my  oath  !  On  my  honour 
as  a  gentleman  !  Only  come  back  !  ” 

“  Very  well ;  I  will.  Go  home  now,  and  in  an  hour  I’ll 
come.  I  shall  have  to  look  after  Mr.  Fortescue  as  well ; 
but  I  can  spend  most  of  my  time  with  you.” 

“  And  the  nights  ?  ” 

“  And  the  nights,”  she  replied,  without  flinching. 

“  Why  won’t  you  come  now  ?  You’ll  back  out  of  it 
if  I  leave  you,”  he  went  on  suspiciously.  “  What  about 
your  word  ?  ” 

“  I’ll  give  you  my  word  I  won’t  fail  you,”  she  returned. 
“  I — I  can’t  give  you  my  word  of  honour  as  a  lady. 
I’m  not  one.  On  my  word  of  honour  as  a  chorus-girl — 
if  you  attach  any  value  to  that - ” 

Levett  got  up. 

“  All  right.  I’ll  go.  I’ll  fetch  you  if  you  don’t  come,” 
he  said.  “  Don’t  let  her  follow  me — Leulhi,  I  mean.” 

Gaynor  watched  him  down  the  drive,  her  hand  on  her 
heart,  a  stricken  look  in  her  eyes.  Then  she  went  to  find 
Fortescue.  He  was  walking  up  and  down  the  room,  with 
the  unsteady  gait  of  a  man  whose  strength  has  not  fully 
returned. 

“  Has  he  gone  ?  ”  he  asked.  “  I — I  felt  so  mean,  waiting 
here — not  seeing  him  with  you.” 

“  He’s  gone,”  she  answered.  “  But  I’ve  promised  to 
go  back  to  him.  .  .  Can  you  manage  ?  You’re  almost 
well  now.  I  will  come  first  thing  in  the  morning  till  you 
go  away,  and  again  in  the  evening,  to  get  you  everything 
for  the  night.  He’s  very  bad,  or  I  wouldn’t  think  of 
leaving  you.  I  know  the  signs  ...  I  meant  never  to  go 
near  him  again  .  .  .  but  .  .  .  it’s  my  duty  .  .  .  I — I’m 
sure  of  that.  Even  if  I  hated  him — it  would  still  be  my 
duty.  I’m  going  to  put  my  things  together  and  the 
child’s  now,  and  if  you  need  anything,  send  your  bearer 
over  at  once  and  I’ll  come  somehow.” 

Fortescue  looked  worried. 
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“  Ought  you  to  go  ?  ”  he  asked  anxiously.  “I’m  not 
thinking  about  myself.  I’ll  worry  along.  Because  you’ve 
pulled  me  out  of  the  wood,  I’ll  win  through — for  your  sake, 
bless  you  !  .  .  .  But  if  Levett’s  been  drinking  like  Car- 
ruthers  says  he  has,  is  it  safe  for  you— alone  with  him  ?  ” 
“I’m  not  afraid.  He  gave  me  his  word  of  honour  he 
would  stop,”  she  answered.  “  I — I  don’t  think — I’m 
sure — he  wouldn’t  go  back  on  that.” 

Three  quarters  of  an  hour  later  she  had  started  on  her 
way  in  Fortescue’s  tonga*  taking  little  Baba  with  her. 

And  Levett,  waiting  for  her,  lifted  the  whisky  bottle  on 
his  dressing-table,  tilting  the  remaining  contents  with  a 
gush  into  the  glass — half  a  tumbler  full  neat. 

He  raised  it  on  high,  in  the  manner  of  one  who  drinks 
a  toast,  and  laughed  insanely  as  he  glared  at  a  yellow 
hanging  curtain  which  swayed  like  a  woman’s  draperies. 

“  Now  then,  Leulhi  !  You’ve  got  to  get  out,  ek  dum ,  f 
for  good  and  all.  Sumja  ?  \  You  know  what  a  honey¬ 
moon  is,  don’t  you  ?  Well,  the  English  mem-sahib  is 
coming,  and  we  don’t  want  you  turning  up  at  unexpected 
moments — spoiling  sport.  You’ve  had  your  day.  Now 
it’s  hers.  Pop  off  to  the  bottom  of  your  well — and  baihto  || 
there  !  Haunt  the  compound  if  you  want  to — not  me. 
Here’s  to  you  !  No  heel-taps  !  ” 

He  drained  the  glass  and  sent  it  crashing,  shivering 
into  atoms  on  the  stone  floor. 

Then  he  threw  himself  down  on  his  charpoy  to  wait  for 
Gaynor  .  .  . 


*  Bullock-cart.  t  At  once.  J  Understood.  ||  Squat. 


LV 


The  sound  of  Gaynor’s  voice  and  the  child’s  roused  Levett 
from  the  lethargy  into  which  he  had  fallen.  He  sat  up  on 
his  elbow  and  shouted  to  her.  She  came  in  alone.  He 
greeted  her  with  a  wave  of  the  hand. 

“  You’re  here  ?  That’s  right.  Make  yourself  at  home, 
my  dear  !  ” 

There  was  a  certain  slurring  of  the  words,  indicating  a 
fuddled  brain. 

Gaynor’s  eyes  went  apprehensively  to  the  shattered 
glass  on  the  floor  and  the  whisky  bottle  on  the  dressing- 
table. 

“  Have  you  been — drinking  again  ?  ”  she  asked. 

“  ’Course  not  !  Can’t  you  believe  me  ?  Bottle’s  empty. 
I  finished  it — last  night.  The  house  is  dry — there’s  nothing 
else  to  drink.  I’m  all  right.  Now  you’re  here  I  can  get 
a  bit  of  sleep  perhaps.  I  shan’t  get  up  till  after  tea.” 

“  Very  wrell.  I’ll  keep  Baba  as  quiet  as  I  can.  Don’t 
you  want  any  meals  ?  ” 

“Not  till  this  evening.” 

She  went  down  on  her  knees  and  picked  up  the  fragments 
of  glass,  tidied  odd  things  littering  the  floor,  and  pulled 
the  chicks  over  the  windows,  darkening  the  room.  Then 
quietly  she  left  him. 

She  heard  him  get  off  his  charpoy  and  turn  the  key  in 
the  lock  almost  as  soon  as  she  had  shut  the  door.  She 
stood  listening,  filled  with  misgiving,  hearing  him  move 
heavily  about  the  room  .  .  .  Then  there  was  unbroken 
silence,  the  quiet  of  sleep  or  the  secret  drinker  .  .  .  There 
was  nothing  further  she  could  do.  She  hoped  and  tried 
to  think  that  Levett  was  only  sleeping.  She  could  not  see 
him  behind  the  closed  door  and  drawn  chicks ,  drinking 
steadily,  slowly,  sipping  on  and  replenishing  his  glass  from 
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the  bottle  of  spirits  he  had  opened  the  moment 
he  had  locked  the  door  and  knew  himself  secure  from 
intrusion. 

The  long  day  dragged  on,  but  it  was  not  too  long  for 
Gaynor.  She  dared  not  dwell  upon  the  coming  of  night 
and  the  opening  of  Levett’s  door.  All  her  senses  were 
alert  and  on  strain.  She  could  deal  with  a  man,  but  the 
devils  engendered  by  alcohol  are  harder  to  put  to  rout. 
She  had  had  Levett’s  word  of  honour,  but  she  had  yet  to 
find  out  how  much  or  how  little  she  could  rely  upon  it. 

Towards  tea-time,  Carruthers  called.  He  had  been  to 
see  Fortescue  and  had  heard  of  her  move.  She  told  him 
that  Levett  was  sleeping  and  had  asked  not  to  be  disturbed. 
The  little  man  looked  anxious. 

“  I  don’t  like  leaving  you,  Miss  Brand,”  he  said. 
“  Honestly,  I  don’t !  Levett’s  a  tough  customer.  I’ve 
never  known  him  like  this  before,  but  he’s  a  queer  devil 
at  the  best  of  times.  Nursing  is  a  woman’s  province,  but 
this  sort  of  thing  wants  asylum  experience.  It’s  not  your 
job.”  He  shook  his  head  dubiously. 

“  It’s  my  duty,  anyway,”  she  answered,  with  unshakable 
conviction.  “  He  happens  to  be — my  husband,  you  see. 
I’m  not  staying  out  here  for  long,  but  I’ve  got  to  see  him 
through  this.  I — I  think  he’ll  be  all  right — himself  again, 
if  he  sleeps.” 

“  Ah  !  But  is  he  sleeping  ?  ”  Carruthers  doubted. 

“  I  hope  so.  Really,  I’m  not  funking  it,”  she  assured 
him  courageously.  “  I’ve  knocked  about  a  good  bit — 
I’ve  been  on  the  stage  all  my  life,  you  know — and  I’ve  met 
lots  of  people  with  all  sorts  of — weaknesses.  Drink  is 
one  of  the  commonest.  I  can  stand  a  lot,  and  my  nerves 
are  strong.” 

The  little  doctor  eyed  her  with  admiration,  as  much  for 
her  courage  as  her  beauty. 

“  I  take  off  my  hat  to  you.  You’re  the  stuff  that 
heroines  are  made  of,  my  dear.  But,  in  this  case,  I  think 
you’re  running  a  risk.  I’ve  had  my  eye  on  Levett  for  the 
last  five  days,  and  I  don’t  like  the  look  of  him.  Would 
you  like  me  to  come  over  and  shake  down  here  for  the 
night  ?  ”  he  volunteered. 
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“  I  am  sure  I  can  manage  all  right  by  myself,”  Gaynor 
answered.  “  It’s  very  good  of  you.  Have  you  seen 
Captain  Fortescue  ?  ”  she  went  on  to  ask.  “  I  was  sorry 
to  leave  him  so  soon,  but  I  told  him  I  would  go  over  as  often 
as  he  needed  me.” 

“  I  saw  him  half  an  hour  ago.  He’s  well  enough  to 
manage  for  himself  now.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  young 
Gould,  a  friend  of  his,  is  going  up  to  Bhamo  to-morrow  by 
easy  stages,  and  I  really  think  he’s  fit  enough  to  travel 
with  him.  It’s  the  change  he  needs  now,  and  Gould  will 
look  after  him.  They’re  starting  before  eight  to-morrow, 
in  the  cool,  motoring  part  of  the  way.  Fort  asked  me  to 
give  you  his  best  salaams  and  to  tell  you  he  is  writing  to 
you  to-night.  He’s  a  fine  chap.  I  congratulate  you  on 
your  good  work.  You  couldn’t  have  saved  a  better.  He’s 
a  shining  example  to  most  of  us  fellows  out  here,  I  can 
assure  you.  He’s  not  a  prig,  but  a  white  man.  That’s 
a  big  distinction.” 

He  shook  hands  with  Gaynor  and  took  his  departure, 
wondering  a  little  at  the  confessed  relationship  between 
her  and  Levett.  That  she  should  be  Levett’s  wife  surprised 
him.  Levett  wasn’t  a  marrying  sort,  and  in  any  event, 
a  girl  like  Gaynor  was  thrown  away  on  him.  He  felt  sorry 
for  her,  moved  to  wonder  how  she  could  have  cared  for 
him  ;  for,  in  man’s  parlance,  Levett  was  a  “  first-class 
rotter.” 

Gaynor  put  Baba  to  bed  and  to  sleep.  Then  darkness 
fell,  and  still  there  was  no  movement  from  Levett’s  room. 
At  eight  o’clock  his  bearer  announced  dinner.  Gaynor 
knocked  at  Levett’s  door,  but  there  was  no  answer,  and 
finally,  after  waiting  for  half  an  hour,  she  made  a  poor 
meal  in  solitude.  Afterwards,  she  sat  on  the  verandah 
for  a  little  while,  and  finally  went  into  Baba’s  room.  She 
lay  down  on  the  bed  beside  the  child,  but  she  did  not  undress. 
In  a  short  time  she  heard  her  name  called.  Levett  was 
astir. 

She  got  up.  The  door  of  his  room  was  thrown  wide 
and  he  stood  outside,  waiting  for  her  .  .  . 

Then  fear,  such  as  she  had  never  known  in  her  life  before, 
swooped  down  upon  her,  digging  its  talons  into  her  scalp 
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and  raising  it ;  for  at  first  sight  of  him  she  saw  what  she 
had  to  contend  with  ...  a  fiend,  mad  with  drink,  desire, 
and  devilry. 

“  You’ve  had  a  long  sleep,”  she  said.  “  Shall  I  get 
you  something  to  eat  ?  I  called  you  at  dinner-time,  and 
waited,  but  we  couldn’t  rouse  you.” 

He  chuckled  abominably. 

“  I  heard  you.  I’ve  not  been  to  sleep.  I’ve  been  waiting 
for  the  night,  and — for  you  !  Leulhi’s  cleared  off.  We’ve 
got  it  to  ourselves  at  last !  You  and  I  !  Now  come  on, 
and  let’s  have  some  of  those  kisses  you’ve  been  keeping 
for  me  !  I’ll  overlook  that  little  flirtation  with  Fortescue. 
I  suppose  you  couldn’t  help  yourself,  any  more  than  I 
could — with  Leulhi.  Come  along,  beauty !  Don’t  be 
coy  !  You’re  not  a  virgin  now.  What  are  you  afraid 
of  ?  ” 

“  Nothing,”  she  answered  unflinchingly. 

“  Then  come  in  !  ” 

“  Of  course  I  will !  Do  you  want  me  to  sit  up  with  you  1 
I  thought  you  might,  so  I  didn’t  undress.” 

“  I  like  that  !  You’re  a  sociable  wife,  ’pon  my  word  ! 
You  know  what  I  want.  I’m  going  to  exorcise  Leulhi 
by — loving  you.  Why  shouldn’t  I  ?  You’ve  nothing  to 
say.  You  belong  to  me — body  and  soul.  You  gave  me 
more  than  I  asked  for.  You  threw  in  your  soul  as  well. 
You  can’t  deny  it !  You  love  me  !  You  love  me  now, 
and  you  can’t  deny  it !  You’ve  sold  your  soul  to  the 
devil.  Ha  !  Ha  !  ” 

“  Never  mind  about  my  soul,”  she  answered  coolly, 
though  her  heart  raced.  “  I  came  to  help  you  to  fight 
yourself.  I  don’t  think  you  know  what  you’re  saying. 
Do  you  remember  that  you  gave  me  your  word  of  honour 
that,  if  I  came  you  would  neither  drink  nor  molest 
me  ?  ” 

“  Poof  !  ”  he  scoffed.  “  What’s  that  ? — my  word  to  a 
theatre-girl  !  I  spell  honour  with  you  left  out.  I’ve  been 
drinking  ever  since  you  came,  and  before.  And  I’m  going 
to  kiss  you  now — all  night  long  if  I  want  to.  Always  meant 
to.  That’s  what  I  fetched  you  for  !  We’ll  lay  Leulhi’s 
ghost  between  us  !  ” 
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He  took  hold  of  her  wrists  and  swung  her  towards  him. 
She  was  wise  enough  not  to  struggle.  Opposition  would 
have  maddened  him  more.  Nor  was  he  to  be  reasoned 
with  now.  All  she  could  do  was  to  gain  time  and 
escape. 

“  Let  me  go  back  then — and  put  on  my  dressing-gown,” 
she  said.  “  And  my  hair — I  want  to  do  it.  I  won’t  be 
long.” 

“  All  right ;  I’ll  let  you  go.  Do  your  hair  in  two  plaits 
each  side  of  your  head,  like  you  had  it  that  first  night  .  .  . 
Gad  !  You  were  fetching  !  Don’t  be  long  !  ” 

She  ran  from  him  back  into  the  room  where  Baba  slept. 
There  was  no  door  to  it,  only  a  chick  over  the  opening. 
Silently,  swiftly,  she  made  a  barricade  of  chairs  and  a 
chest  of  drawers.  She  might  as  well  have  attempted  to 
secure  herself  by  spinning  a  cobweb.  She  stood  listening, 
alert  and  terrified. 

The  minutes  passed,  but  Levett  gave  no  sign.  Perhaps,  - 
after  all,  this  awful  night  would  lift  without  trouble.  He 
might  have  been  moved  to  honour  her  at  the  very  last. 
Then  she  heard  his  voice  talking,  carrying  on  what  sounded 
like  a  conversation.  It  went  on  for  a  long  time — arguing, 
questioning,  wheedling,  cajoling,  raving  .  .  .  And  fear 
came  back  to  her  .  .  .  fear,  concentrated  and  concrete  .  .  . 
She  felt  and  sensed  danger  .  .  .  The  voice  stopped.  His 
door  opened  .  .  .  She  groped  for  matches  and  lit  the  light 
as  he  crashed  into  the  room,  bringing  down  the  frail  fortress 
she  had  erected,  like  a  pack  of  cards.  In  his  hand  something 
gleamed — the  sharp,  curved  blade  of  a  Gurkha  kukri. 

“  Leulhi’s  come  back  !  She  came  in  directly  you  left 
the  room.  We’ve  been  talking  !  ”  he  muttered.  “  I  never 
could  get  a  word  out  of  her  before.  It’s  a  life  she’s  after  ! 
Then  she’ll  rest.  I  wonder  I  never  thought  of  it  before  ! 
She  wants  the  child  !  She’s  got  to  have  it,  and  she’ll  never 
come  back  any  more.  They  did  good  business  with  these 
in  the  war — the  little  Gurkhas  !  Move,  or  you’ll  get 
hurt !  ” 

She  barred  the  way — her  sole  idea  now  to  save  the 
sleeping  child.  She  loved  it  now  as  a  mother  loves — 
fiercely,  protectively. 
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“  Wait  a  minute  !  How  do  you  know  you’re  not  making 
a  mistake  ?  ”  she  cried.  “  It’s  not  likely  she  wants  the 
child,  when  she  left  it  behind  !  If  she’d  wanted  him,  she 
would  have  taken  him  with  her,  wouldn’t  she  ?  Doesn’t 
it  stand  to  reason  ?  ” 

“  I  tell  you,  she  wants  a  life  !  ”  he  roared.  “  Who  else 
could  she  want  but  the  kid  ?  It’s  hers  !  ” 

She  faced  him  with  a  courage  in  her  eyes  that  was 
almost  supernatural. 

“  She  wants  me  !  Go  back  and  ask  her  !  Make — sure  !  ” 

He  stood  over  her,  his  breath  fanning  her  face,  the  stupid 
look  in  his  eyes  of  an  animal  suddenly  confronted  with  a 
new  prey  and  not  quite  sure  what  it  is  to  do  .  .  .  waiting 
for  his  crazed  brain  to  give  orders. 

“  Go  back — and  ask  her  !  ”  she  reiterated,  not  flinching, 
her  body  shielding  the  child. 

Intense  cunning  crept  into  his  face.  He  read  her  motive 
correctly  enough,  as  madmen  do. 

“  It’s  likely  !  And  while  I’m  asking  her,  you’ll  slip  out 
and  run — the  pair  of  you  !  Come  on,  then  !  If  she’s 
out  for  lives  she’d  better  have  you  both.  Then  there’ll 
be  no  mistake.  You  ain’t  afraid,  are  you  ?  I  thought 
you  said - ” 

He  did  not  finish  his  sentence.  He  raised  his  right 
arm,  while  with  his  left  hand  he  pinioned  her.  She  did 
not  resist.  Even  in  her  extremity  she  had  the  sense  not 
to  pit  her  strength  against  his. 

“  I’m  not — afraid,”  she  gasped  ;  “  not  ...  of  death  .  .  . 
But  leave — the  child  !  I  tell  you,  it’s  not  the  child  she 
wants  !  ” 

Lights  flamed  up  and  zigzagged  before  her  eyes.  There 
was  a  mighty  rushing  in  her  ears  like  the  roar  of  a  river  in 
spate  .  .  .  She  saw  Levett’s  face  through  a  mist,  and  then 
very  clearly  ....  another’s.  She  was  back  at  the 
Savoy,  sitting  at  a  table  with  Jerrie  and  staring 
across  at  the  fire-haired  man  whose  gaze  had  compelled 
hers. 

She  had  loved  him  then,  from  that  moment,  even  as  she 
loved  him  now  in  the  hour  of  death  .... 

Her  bps  moved. 
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“  Oh  !  Oh,  God  !  Forgive  him  !  ”  she  moaned.  .  .  . 
And  there  descended  .  .  .  darkness  .  .  .  then  running 
footsteps  .  .  .  the  voice  of  Carruthers  .  .  .  and  merciful 
oblivion  ...  at  last  .  .  . 


LVI 


Baba’s  little  hands  passing  to  and  fro  over  her  face,  soft 
as  butterfly’s  wings,  awoke  her.  She  struggled  up,  and 
memory  surged  back  to  her,  together  with  the  seething 
horror  of  last  night.  So,  after  all,  he  had  not  killed  her 
or  Baba.  They  were  both  safe  !  Night  was  over.  Some¬ 
one  had  brought  her  back  to  the  dak  bungalow.  She 
recognised  the  room. 

Here  was  Baba  now,  on  her  bed,  waking  her  with  baby 
croons  and  laughter. 

Carruthers  was  sitting  by  her  side.  Then  she  recalled 
hearing  footsteps  and  his  voice,  just  in  the  last  moment 
before  she  went  down  and  the  waters  closed  over  her 
head  .  .  .  She  smiled  at  him,  and  at  the  same  time  began 
to  cry.  That  symptom  of  tears  was  precisely  what  the 
little  doctor  had  anticipated  and  hoped  to  see.  He  knew 
she  would  be  herself  afterwards. 

“  That’s  better  !  ”  he  said,  when  apologetically  she  had 
wiped  them  away.  “  Now,  when  I’ve  gone  you  can  get 
up  and  carry  on  the  same  as  usual.  Best  thing  for  you  to 
do.  I  gave  you  an  opiate  as  soon  as  I  got  you  here,  and 
you’ll  be  as  right  as  a  trivet  now.  You  had  the  nearest 
shave  !  It  makes  me  creep  to  think  of  it.  I  looked  in  at 
the  very  nick  of  time.  Something  told  me  there’d  be 
trouble.  I  made  up  my  mind  to  call  later,  when  I  left  you 
in  the  afternoon.  I  didn’t  like  the  idea  of  Levett  shutting 
himself  up  behind  a  locked  door.  He’s  got  ’em  badly. 
Funny  though  ;  he  was  never  a  steep  drinker  to  my  know¬ 
ledge.  Have  you  ever  had  any  trouble  with  him  before — 
in  England  ?  ” 

“  I  was  only  with  him  for  a  week,”  Gaynor  answered 
faintly. 

“Is  it  in  the  family  %  Looks  as  if  it  might  be.” 

“  I  don’t  know.  We — we  married  without  knowing 
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anything  about  each  other,  you  see.  It  was  quite  sudden — 
just  before  his  leave  was  up.  I — loved  him,  and  I  didn’t 
think.” 

“  Oh,  you  women !  Where  you  love,  do  you  ever 
think  ?  ”  the  little  man  exclaimed.  “  Well  now,”  he  went 
on,  “  the  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  leave  Hiat  Liu.  Didn’t 
you  say  you  were  going  home  again  ?  I  should.  You 
can’t  stop  with  Levett.  You  can’t  do  any  good.  And 
he’s  no  good  to  a  woman — never  will  be.” 

“  Where — what  is  he  doing  now  ?  ” 

“  In  his  bungalow,  with  two  men  holding  him  down. 
You  can’t  see  him.  He’s  likely  to  get  worse  before  he’s 
better.” 

She  moistened  her  dry  lips. 

“  And  will  he  get  better  ?  ” 

“  Without  a  doubt.  But  I  guess  he’ll  go  on  drinking. 
He’ll  never  be  safe  to  live  with.  I’ll  swear  there’s  some 
family  history  to  account  for  it.  Possibly  it  never  got 
hold  of  him  before — a  few  whiskies  and  sodas  keep  a  man 
fit.  But  this  business  with  Leulhi  made  him  fly  to  it.  It 
won’t  kill  him  though — a  tough  chap  with  an  iron  con¬ 
stitution  like  his.  He’s  more  likely  to  get  these  crazy  fits 
and  do  for  everybody  else — whoever  happens  to  be  handy. 
I’ll  do  my  best  for  him,  for  your  sake.” 

“  Thank  you,”  she  murmured. 

Carruthers  went  on  : 

“  I’m  going  to  give  you  some  advice,  Miss  Brand.  I 
can’t  call  you  Mrs.  Levett ;  it’s  not  a  good  enough  name 
for  you.  If  I  were  you,  I’d  cut  Levett  out  of  my  fife — 
root  and  branch.  The  whole  tree  is  rotten.  Live  your 
own  fife  away  from  him,  and  make  the  best  of  it.  Leave 
the  kid  with  me.  I’ll  see  that  it’s  looked  after.” 

Gaynor’s  arms  went  round  little  Baba. 

“  Oh,  no  !  I’m  taking  him  to  England.  He’s  mine — 
as — as  good  as  mine.  I  couldn’t  part  with  him.” 

“  Then  you’ve  not  taken  it  out  of  a  sense  of  duty  ?  ” 

“  Out  of  love  only,”  she  replied  simply.  “  He’s  just  a 
perfect  baby  !  I — I  can  imagine  he  is  all  mine.” 

“  But  he’s  so  infernally  like  Levett — the  living  image  ! 
How  can  you  want  to  be  reminded  ?  ” 
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She  looked  across  at  the  little  doctor  over  Baba’s  head. 
Her  lips  brushed  Baba’s  silky  curls. 

“  It’s  just  because  he  is  so  like  him  .  .  .”  she  said  softly. 
“  Oh,  you’re  a  man  !  You  can’t  understand !  And  I 
can’t  explain - ” 

If  Carruthers  had  been  a  Mohammedan  he  would  have 
kicked  off  his  shoes.  He  felt  he  was  in  the  presence  of 
something  unutterably  holy.  This  girl  had  outpoured 
the  very  essence  of  her  soul  at  Levett’s  feet .  .  .  He  believed, 
and  rightly,  that  she  would  have  died  almost  willingly  at 
his  hands  .  .  .  Nothing  he  could  do,  neither  disillusion 
nor  heart’s  agony,  could  alter  the  divine  quality  of  her 
love  ...  It  was  wiser  that  it  should  be  deflected  to  the 
child.  She  would  have  comfort  in  that. 

“  You’re  a  wonderful  girl,”  he  said  huskily.  “  Even 
I  am  better  for  knowing  you  ...  I  hope  the  child  will 
live  to  be  a  blessing  to  you.” 

A  swift  look  of  misgiving  came  into  her  face. 

“  Live  ?  ”  she  took  him  up.  “  But — but  you  have  no 
reason  to  think  he  won’t  live,  surely  ?  ” 

“  None  in  the  world.  Only,  you  must  remember  two 
things.  Boys  up  till  the  age  of  seven  are  more  difficult  to 
rear  than  girls,  and  also,  the  child  must  have  something 
of  his  mother’s  constitution  as  well.  He  was  born  out  here. 
He’s  only  half  European.  You’ve  got  to  get  him  used  to 
the  rigours  of  the  English  climate.  It  won’t  be  all  plain 
sailing.  He’ll  weather  the  weather,  I’ve  no  doubt ;  but 
you’ll  have  all  sorts  of  difficulties — colds  and  coughs  and 
youthful  complaints.  It  isn’t  all  jam — being  a  mother. 
And  if  you’re  returning  to  the  stage,  how  will  you 
manage  ?  ” 

“  I’ll  manage,”  she  answered.  “  He  shan’t  be  neglected, 
I  assure  you.  I — I’ve  always  had  live  things  to  love  and 
look  after.  Kittens  and  puppies  and  birds.  He’ll  have  all 
the  care  I  can  possibly  give  him.” 

Carruthers  left  it  at  that.  He  had  no  misgivings  on  the 
child’s  account ;  only  it  seemed  to  him  that  Gaynor  had 
shouldered  an  unnecessary  responsibility,  considering  the 
boy  was  not  even  hers. 

“  Fortescue  left  for  Bbamo  this  morning,”  he  told  her, 
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thinking  to  divert  her  thoughts.  “  He  was  hoping  you’d 
write  to  him  when  you  are  able.  The  dak  bungalow  there 
will  find  him.  He  wanted  to  stay  down  here  and  see  you, 
but  I  insisted  on  his  going.  He  wrote  a  note  for  you, 
though.  Here  it  is.  Now  I’m  going  to  see  Levett,  and 
I’ll  drop  in  again  later.  Take  things  quietly  to-day,  and 
don’t  stop  on  here  a  day  longer  than  you  can  help.  I 
don’t  believe  in  prolonging  agony.  There’s  nothing  to 
keep  you  now.” 

He  saw  trouble  in  her  eyes. 

“  There,  my  dear  !  It’s  no  good  worrying  over  Levett. 
I’ve  told  you  that.  On  my  word,  you  can’t  do  him  any 
good,  and  it’s  impossible  to  see  him.” 

She  did  not  query  that.  All  she  said  was  : 

“  Can  he  understand — what  you’re  saying  ?  ” 

“  Yes — in  the  intervals  when  he’s  quiet,  and  not — 
seeing  things.” 

“  Then  will  you  give  him  a  message  ?  Tell  him  I’m 
going  back  to  England  and  that  I  will  look  after  Baba  as 
I  said  I  would.  And — and  please  give  him  my  love.” 

She  whispered  the  last  words. 

Carruthers  memorised  her  message,  and  left.  When  he 
reached  Levett’s  bungalow  he  found  his  patient  had 
quietened  down  after  a  more  than  usually  violent  struggle 
with  the  two  men  he  had  left  in  charge. 

Seeing  Carruthers,  he  gathered  himself  up,  hurling 
insult,  invective,  with  his  pleading  for  something  to  drink. 
To  quieten  him,  Carruthers  mixed  a  little  weak  whisky  and 
soda  and  gave  it  to  him.  Levett  lay  back,  gathering  his 
forces  together  to  do  fresh  battle. 

“  I’ve  come  from  your  wife,”  Carruthers  said.  “  She’s 
better,  I’m  glad  to  say.  She  asked  me  to  give  you  a 
message.  She’s  returning  to  England  and  taking  the  child 
with  her.” 

“  Is  that  all  ?  ” 

“  No  .  .  .  She  sent  you  .  .  .  her  love  .  .  .” 

Levett’s  laugh  rang  out — a  diabolic  cachinnation. 

“  Did  she  !  The — the  slut  !  ’Pon  my  soul  !  These 
women !  They  won’t  leave  a  fellow  alone  !  There’s 
Gaynor,  sending  her  love,  and  Leulhi  bobbing  up  from  the 
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bottom  of  a  well.  There !  Over  there  !  Take  her  away  l 

Now  then,  pass  that  bottle  !  Pass  that  bottle,  or  I’ll - ” 

Carruthers  nodded  silent  instructions  to  the  men  each 
side  of  the  charpoy  .  .  .  and  they  were  ready  to  hold  him 
down  .  .  . 


LVII 


Outside  the  station  at  Burrapore  a  little  cavalcade  that 
looked  like  the  advanced  guard  of  a  circus,  was  drawn  up 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  a  long  over-due  and  generally  un¬ 
punctual  train.  Half  a  score  of  native  cavalry,  gorgeously 
arrayed,  surrounded  a  gilt  coach  drawn  by  a  pair  of  white 
horses  with  manes  and  tails  dyed  sky-blue.  A  small 
elephant  surmounted  by  a  wonderful  howdah  of  silver- 
gilt  brought  up  the  rear. 

Inside  the  coach  sat  Jerrie,  voluminously  veiled. 

At  last,  the  train  that  was  bringing  Gaynor  out  of  her 
way  on  a  one-day  visit,  just  to  see  Jerrie  before  she  left 
India,  crept  leisurely  in.  Jerrie  leant  forward  on  the  look¬ 
out,  and  at  first  sight  of  Gaynor  and  a  child  unknown, 
called  out  excitedly  : 

“  Gay  !  Gay  !  Here  I  am  !  Oh,  isn’t  it  lovely  to  see 
you  again  !  ” 

Gaynor  gave  an  astonished  glance  at  Jerrie’s  retinue, 
controlled  a  desire  to  laugh,  and  embraced  her  friend. 

“  Hulloa,  Jerrie  dear  !  I’ve  brought  little  Baba.  I’ll 
explain  who  he  is  later  on.  Shall  we  get  in  ?  ” 

“  Wouldn’t  you  rather  ride  on  the  elephant  ?  ”  asked 
Jerrie  hospitably. 

“  No,  thanks.  I  did  once,  at  the  Zoo,  and  didn’t  like  it. 
It’s  a  funny  feeling  when  they  get  up  and  come  down. 
My  word,  Jerrie  !  What  a  procession  !  Do  you  always  go 
about  like  this  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  no.  Shamshud  has  a  Rolls-Royce  ;  but  in  India 
I  like  to  be  in  the  picture.  I  prefer  the  state  coach,” 
Jerrie  answered  quaintly. 

Gaynor  seated  herself  beside  Jerrie,  with  Baba  between 
them.  Jerrie  drew  the  windows  and  the  blind,  and  put  up 
her  veil.  Just  now,  she  was  pardenashin  * 

Gaynor  fanned  herself  with  a  handkerchief. 

*  Compulsorily  veiled. 
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“  Heavens  !  Isn’t  it  stifling  !  ”  she  exclaimed.  “  And 
you  with  a  veil  on  !  ” 

“  I  have  to  go  about  veiled  just  now,”  Jerrie  explained. 
“  There  are  all  sorts  of  ceremonies  I  have  to  endure  before 
I’m  married  according  to  Shamshud’s  religion.  In  the 
afternoon  I  fill  beggars’  food-bowls  and  wash  the  feet  of 
holy  men,  and  go  through  all  sorts  of  prayers  and  fastings. 
I  don’t  like  doing  them,  but  it’s  all  part  of  the  marriage 
preparation,  and  I  can’t  get  out  of  it.  As  soon  as  it  is 
over  we’re  going  to  Japan,  and  then  to  the  South  of  France 
for  the  winter.  Look  !  If  you  lean  out  now,  you’ll  see 
the  Palace.” 

Topping  a  line  of  palms,  Gaynor  made  out  the  upper 
portions  of  a  huge  building.  It  was  dusky  red,  irregular 
and  Saracenic  in  design.  Each  moment  brought  it  closer. 
Presently  they  turned  a  bend  and  came  full  upon  the 
rock-hewn  edifice  of  deep  red  sandstone.  It  was  very 
solid,  very  silent,  behind  its  high  wall  pierced  by  one 
great  arched  gateway. 

“  Isn’t  it  grand  !  ”  breathed  Jerrie.  “  And  inside — it’s 
a  dream  !  There  are  throne  rooms  and  a  ball-room,  and 
a  cinema  theatre  and  sunk  baths,  electric  fight — everything 

you  can  think  of  !  And,  as  for  my  jewellery - Oh,  you 

must  see  my  jewellery,  Gay  !  There’s  so  much  that  I 
don’t  know  all  there  is  yet.  I  could  glitter  from  head  to 
foot !  Gay,  who  is  this  child  ?  ”  she  broke  ofl,  moving 
further  away  from  little  Baba.  “  His  hands  are  sticky, 
and  he’s  pawing  me  about !  ”  She  scrutinised  the  mite 
more  intently.  “  Why,  he’s  like  your  husband  !  Is  he 
yours  ?  But  of  course,  he  can’t  be  !  ” 

“  He’s  going  to  be  mine.  I’m  taking  him  back  to 
England  with  me.  Yes,  he’s  Oscar’s  child,”  Gaynor  said, 
and  told  Baba’s  history  briefly.  She  could  not  touch  on 
her  own  feelings — not  to  Jerrie. 

“  And  were  you  upset  when  you  found  the  Burmese 
girl  there  ?  ”  Jerrie  asked  curiously.  “  I  expect  so.  You 
don’t  take  things  calmly,  like  I  do.  After  all,  Gay,  it 
wasn’t  worth  while  getting  upset  about.  You  shouldn’t 
have  let  it  make  any  difference.  For  instance,  Shamshud 
will  have  to  take  another  wife — in  time.  It  won’t  affect 
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me.  I  shan’t  let  it.”  She  spoke  quite  calmly.  “  You 
see,”  she  explained,  “  he’s  like  a  King.  He  is  a  King— 
out  here  ;  and  he  must  have  an  heir.  His  mother  was 
telling  me  that.  She’s  quite  an  old-fashioned  Indian  lady. 
Of  course,  I  can’t  have  any  children.  I  might  die  !  And 
I — I  don’t  like  them  !  But  Shamshud  will  have  M)  do 
his  duty,  and  if  he  marries  a  native  wife  she  can  live  in  the 
palace,  and  after  she  has  had  an  heir  he  needn’t  see  her  any 
more.  I  always  believe  in  looking  at  things  calmly  and 
wisely.  And  here  we  are  !  You’re  stopping  the  night, 
aren’t  you  ?  Oh,  Gay,  can’t  you  ?  What  a  pity  !  And 
you  won’t  see  Shamshud.  He’s  out  until  the  evening — 
he’s  gone  shooting.  Still,  you  didn’t  like  him,  so  it  doesn’t 
really  matter.  And  it  will  give  me  lots  of  time  to  show  you 
round  !  ” 

The  palace  was  an  extraordinary  mixture  of  new  art, 
old  art,  and  bad  art ;  but  Jerrie’s  own  suite  of  rooms 
left  nothing  to  be  desired.  The  charm  of  her  little  flat  was 
a  mere  whisper  compared  to  them.  She  had  magnificence 
here,  everything  that  money  could  buy  or  brain  devise. 

Last  of  all,  she  displayed  her  greatest  treasures — a  huge 
coffer  containing  the  Burrapore  jewels.  Her  eyes 
brightened  and  gleamed  as  she  handled  them.  She  seemed 
to  take  colour  and  life  from  the  stones. 

“  Mine,  Gay  !  They’re  all  mine  !  Just  fancy  !  ”  she 
marvelled.  “  I  can’t  tell  you  what  they’re  worth.  I  shall 
never  get  tired  of  them  all  my  life.  Won’t  they  create 
a  sensation  in  England  and  France  when  I  wear  them  ! 
I’m  longing  to  !  And  I  shall  have  crowds  of  photos  taken 
for  the  Taller  and  the  Sketch,  and  all  those  papers.  I  love 
seeing  my  photo  in  print,  don’t  you  ?  ” 

Gaynor  was  silent.  All  of  a  sudden,  she  could  not  have 
told  why,  she  felt  dreadfully  sorry  for  Jerrie  .  .  . 

Jerrie  looked  up. 

“  Gay  !  Why  don’t  you  answer  ?  ”  she  asked  sharpty. 
“  Don’t  you  think  I’ve  done  the  best  for  myself  ?  You — 
you  don’t  think  it  was  cruel  of  me  to  give  up  Hugo  ?  I 
didn’t  love  him,  you  see.  I’m  far  happier  as  I  am.  As — - 
as  happy  as  I  can  possibly  be.  What’s  the  good  of  marrying 
for  love — like  you  advised  me  ?  Aren’t  you  far  worse  off 
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than  I  am  ?  What  have  you  got  left  ?  You’re — empty  ! 
It  would  have  been  better  if  you  had  never  seen  that  man 
at  all  !  And  yet,  I  believe  you  still  love  him  in  your  heart. 
I  wonder  how  you  can,  and  why  !  ” 

Again  Gaynor  did  not  answer.  She  was  thinking  of 
four  lines  of  that  verse  by  Kipling,*  which  explained  all. 
But  how  should  J errie  understand  ? 

Abruptly,  Jerrie  ceased  to  let  the  jewels  trickle  through 
her  fingers.  Her  eyes  took  on  a  far-away  expression.  Her 
pretty  lips  drooped. 

“  Gay  !  I’m  going  to  ask  you  a  favour,”  she  said. 
“  No  one  but  you  could  do  it.  I — I  should  be  so  grateful 
if  you  will.  Walter  was  buried  at  Selbourn,  in  Kent. 
There’s  the  stone  with  his  name  on.  Would  you  put  a 
wreath  on  the  grave  from  me  once  a  year,  on  the  day  he — 
he  died  ?  I  will  send  you  the  money,  and  I  would  like  you 
to  get  forget-me-nots.  He  always  said  I  was  just  like  one, 
and  they  were  his  favourite  flowers  .  .  .  Oh,  Gay  !  If  I 
could  bring  him  back  /” 

Suddenly  she  leant  over  the  coffer  and  hid  her  face  .  .  . 

She  might  not  know  those  all- explaining  lines,  but 
once — just  once,  for  the  shortest  time — she,  too,  had  given 
her  heart  .  .  .  for  love  .  .  .  only  for  love  .  .  . 


•  The  Virginity. 


LVIII 


“  Miss  Oaynor  Brand.” 

Hamilton  picked  up  the  card  handed  to  him  and  flicked 
it  into  the  waste-paper  basket. 

“  Don’t  know  the  name  .  .  .  Seem  to  remember  it, 
though.  Brand  !  Can  you  place  it,  Parton  ?  ” 

Par  ton  recollected. 

“  Yes.  We  had  a  show-girl  of  that  name  in  ‘  Cuddle-up’ — 
dark,  big,  fine  girl ;  won  a  beauty  competition  in  the 
*  Hour-glass.’  ” 

“  But  that  was  Maisie  Monteith — the  kid  who’s  coming 
on  so  at  Paly’s.” 

“  Ah,  that’s  their  last  competition — lovely  girls  from 
different  counties.  This  was  three  months  ago — most 
beautiful  girl  in  England.  Brand  won  it.” 

“  I  remember  now.  The  silly  ass  went  off  to  India,  to 
nurse  a  husband.  I  offered  her  anything  she’d  like  to  ask. 
She  seemed  absolutely  indifferent  to  money.  Mad,  I 
should  say.  All  right,  I’ll  see  her.  Clear  out,  Parton.” 

Parton,  the  stage  manager,  “  cleared  out,”  and  Gaynor 
came  in. 

“  Good  morning  !  ”  greeted  Hamilton  affably,  removing 
the  cigar  from  his  mouth.  “  Shut  the  door  and  sit  down, 
my  dear.” 

Gaynor  sat  down.  She  was  dead-beat,  and  her  knees 
felt  weak. 

“  I  don’t  suppose  you  remember  me,”  she  began  diffi¬ 
dently. 

“  Oh,  yes,  I  do,”  he  put  in.  “  Remember  you  perfectly  ! 
I  never  forget  a  name  or  a  face — especially  a  face  like 
yours.  What  can  I  do  for  you  ?  ” 

“  I  want  you  to  give  me  an  engagement.  You  offered 
me  one  before  I  went  away  to  India.” 

“  But  that  was  three  months  ago.”  He  tilted  his  chair 
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back  and  surveyed  her  with  a  complacent  look  of  appro¬ 
bation,  serenity  and  power — the  power  of  a  man  who  has 
the  right  to  pick  and  choose  the  finest  blooms  in  a  pleasure- 
garden  for  himself.  “  I  told  you  it  would  be  a  different 
story  later  on.  The  *  Hour-glass  ’  has  had  another  Beauty 
Competition  since  then.  So  has  the  Daily  Mirror.  You 
let  your  chance  slip.  It  was  your  own  fault.  I  can’t 
bill  you  now.  You’re  a  back  number — topically,  I  mean. 
And  I  don’t  suppose  you  can  act.  Your  sort  never  can.” 

“  But — in  the  chorus  !  The  back  row  of  the  chorus  ?  ” 
she  pleaded. 

“We’re  full  up.  Only  last  week  we  weeded  out  half 
a  dozen.  Can’t  you  get  a  shop  ?  Bad  time  now,  I  know. 
You’re  too  late  for  pantos  ;  they’re  nearly  all  made  up. 
Still,  you’re  married,  ain’t  you  ?  You’ve  got  a  husband  to 
keep  you  ?  ” 

She  shook  her  head. 

“  My  husband  doesn’t  keep  me  .  .  .  I — we’re  not 
together.” 

“  Left  him  ?  Well,  well !  And  only  the  other  day 
you  rushed  off  to  the  other  end  of  the  world  to  him  !  ” 

Gaynor  offered  no  further  information.  Her  private 
affairs  were  her  own  and  did  not  concern  Hamilton.  All 
that  she  wanted  was  employment. 

“  How  long  have  you  been  home  ?  ”  was  his  next  question. 

“  A  month.” 

“  Why  didn’t  you  come  right  on  here  ?  ” 

“  I — I  tried  other  places  first,  and  I  had  a  little  money 
left  over  to  five  on.  It’s  gone  now,  and  I’ve  got  to 
take — anything.  Only  there  isn’t  anything  !  Won’t  you 
make  room  for  me  ?  ” 

She  hated  to  plead,  but  the  thought  of  little  Baba, 
dependent  on  her,  was  behind  her,  urging  her  to  ask  favours 
even  from  the  man  she  did  not  like.  Baba  was  not  thriving 
in  England.  The  London  fogs  seemed  to  have  found  their 
way  to  his  lungs  at  once.  He  was  ill  now,  with  an  alarming 
cough.  She  needed  coal  and  food  for  him,  luxuries,  to 
pay  for  which  she  could  not  bring  herself  to  borrow  the 
money  from  kind-hearted  Mrs.  Sidey,  well  knowing  there 
was  no  prospect  of  paying  for  them. 
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A  new  light  kindled  in  Hamilton’s  sleepy  eyes.  He  had 
been  interested  in  Kitty  Hope  for  six  months,  in  Jerrie 
for  six  weeks,  in  Madrienne  Bargy  for  a  little  longer  .  .  . 
But  now  he  was  getting  tired  of  Madrienne.  Brand  was 
indubitably  lovely  .  .  . 

“  Oh,  I  can  do  what  I  like,  naturally,  in  my  own  theatre,” 
he  replied  laconically.  “  But  why  should  I  ?  ” 

“  Out  of  kindness  !  Out  of  good-nature  !  Weren’t  you 
ever  up  against  it  in  your  life  ?  ” 

“  Rather  !  But  no  one  gave  me  a  leg-up.  I  had  to 
fight  every  inch  of  my  way  there.  Besides,  it’s  different. 
I’m  a  man.  You’re  a  lovely  girl.  Men  don’t  do  things  for 
lovely  girls  out  of  good  nature — human  nature  would  be 
the  better  word.  You’ve  got  the  pull  over  us  there.  A 
pretty  girl  can  do  anything  with  a  man,  provided  she  goes 
the  wrong  way  about  it,”  he  finished  cynically.  “  You 
can  come  back  if  you  like.  I’ll — look  after  you.” 

There  was  no  mistaking  his  meaning.  She  did  not  even 
pretend  to  misunderstand  him. 

“  Don’t  you  think  you’re  too  mean  for  a  man  ?  ”  she 
flashed  out. 

Hamilton  shrugged  his  massive  shoulders. 

“  On  the  contrary,  I’m  extremely  generous — sometimes. 
You’re  the  girl  who  once  likened  the  stage  to  a  pleasure- 
garden,  aren’t  you  ?  ”  he  reminded  her.  “  Cheyne  told 
me  that.  It  stuck  in  my  mind  rather,  because  it’s  a  good 
simile.  Well,  the  proprietor  naturally  has  first  pick  of 
his  own  flowers.  I’m  ready  to  give  you  extra  special 
attention,  and — cultivate  you.” 

“  And  in  the  end,  put  me  on  a  bon-fire  with  all  the  other 
garden  rubbish,  to  make  a  blaze  ?  ”  she  supplemented 
bitterly. 

“  Chorus-girls  ought  to  burn  well,”  Hamilton  smiled 
cynically.  “  Well,  my  dear,  we’ve  had  a  long  talk.  Sorry 
I  can’t  give  you  any  longer.  What  about  a  little  supper 
together  to-night — business  and  pleasure  combined  ?  ” 

She  got  up. 

“  No,  thank  you.  I’m  sorry  I  came  ...  I  might  have 
known  .  .  .  But  I  was — so  desperate.  I’m  looking  after 
a  little  baby,  and — he’s  very  ill  indeed.” 
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“  Your  child  ?  ”  He  eyed  her  swiftly. 

“  No,  not  mine.  A  baby  I’ve  adopted.  I  love  him 
every  bit  as  much,”  she  answered  passionately. 

“  Do  you  ?  If  that’s  the  case,  you’d  do  anything  for 
him,  wouldn’t  you  ?  ”  Hamilton  replied  implacably. 
“  Think  it  over,  Brand.  Oddenino’s,  at  10.45.  ...  I 
shall  expect  you  ;  but  I  shan’t  hold  my  offer  open  after 
to-night.” 

He  held  the  door  open  for  her. 

Gaynor  passed  out  without  even  looking  at  him. 

Totally  indifferent,  Hamilton  drew  at  his  cigar  com¬ 
placently. 

“  Odds  on  the  maternal  instinct,”  he  murmured.  “  And 
she’ll  keep  the  appointment  to-night.  ...” 


LIX 


Gaynor  had  been  absent  from  Lincoln  Street  all  day. 
She  had  to  choose  between  staying  in  her  room  and  looking 
after  little  Baba,  or  missing  the  possible  chance  of  an 
engagement ;  so,  wisely  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  latter 
would  benefit  him  far  more  directly  if  she  were  successful, 
she  crucified  sentiment  and  inclination,  and  left  him  daily 
in  Mrs.  Sidey’s  care,  returning  as  soon  as  the  agent’s  offices 
closed  in  the  afternoon,  at  five. 

To-day,  Mrs.  Sidey  met  her  in  the  hall.  She  did  not  greet 
her  with  the  usual  hopeful  question,  “  Any  luck,  dearie  ?  ” 
but  just  took  her  into  the  little  parlour  and  spoke  quietly, 
in  a  voice  that  was  subdued. 

“  Miss  Brand,  I’ve  got  bad  news  for  you,  dear.” 

Gaynor’s  heart  went  into  her  mouth. 

“  Baba - ?  ”  she  formulated,  and  could  not  go 

on. 

“  Yes.  After  you’d  left  at  eleven,  his  breathing  got 
worse.  I  thought  it  was  croup,  and  I  boiled  a  kettle  and 
poulticed  him,  but  it  didn’t  seem  to  help.  So  I  took  on 
meself  to  send  for  the  doctor,  urgent.  Sidey  went,  and  he 
came.  He’s  coming  again,  but  he  don’t  hold  out  much 
hope.  It’s  double  pneumonia,  and  he  says  the  poor  mite 
ain’t  got  much  stem  in  him,”  Mrs.  Sidey  mispronounced. 
“  You’ll  be  brave  and  bear  up,  won’t  you,  dear  ?  I’ve 
done  all  what  could  be  done.  You  ask  the  doctor  when 
he  comes,  and  he’ll  tell  you  so.  You  couldn’t  have  done 
no  more  if  you’d  been  here  yourself  ;  and  you  couldn’t  be 
in  two  places  at  once.” 

Gaynor’s  face  was  set.  Brave  ?  Yes,  she  would  be 
brave.  What  more  could  she  bear  ? 

“  I  know  you’ve  done  more  than  I  could,”  she  answered 
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gratefully.  “  Of  course,  I’ll  bear  up.  .  .  Oh,  Baba !  Baba ! 
But  I  can’t  spare  you,  littlest  darling !  I  love  you 
so!  ” 

She  ran  upstairs,  took  off  her  things,  and  hurried  to  the 
cot.  Baba  did  not  know  her.  He  was  putting  up  a  puny 
fight  for  the  spark  of  life  within  him.  The  atmosphere  of 
the  room  was  choked  with  fog,  for  it  was  a  grey  day  in 
November.  The  fire  burnt  sulkily  and  without  warmth, 
and  a  back  draught  from  a  faulty  flue  sent  fitful 
gusts  of  smoke  into  the  air. 

With  awful  misgiving,  Gaynor  asked  herself  whether  she 
had  done  right  after  all  in  bringing  the  baby  home  with 
her.  Such  a  doubt  had  not  occurred  to  her  before.  It  had 
seemed  she  had  done  the  only  possible  thing.  How  could 
she  have  suffered  the  mite  to  live  with  native  kinsfolk, 
with  Levett’s  blood  in  his  veins  ?  And  yet — what  if,  in 
her  desire  to  love  and  succour  him,  she  had  been  misguided 
after  all  ?  She  recalled  Carruthers’  warning  now,  too  late. 
He  had  spoken  of  the  difficulty  of  acclimatising  any  child 
born  in  a  hot  climate  to  the  rigours  of  an  English  winter  .  .  . 
Was  she  to  be  deprived  of  the  only  thing  in  the  world  she 
had  left  to  love  ?  And  if  so,  why,  why  ?  What  sin  had 
she  committed  that  all  this  suffering  had  been  meted  out 
to  her  ?  Like  Job,  she  might  and  did  ask,  “  My  God,  my 
God,  why  persecutest  thou  me  ?  ” 

Before  long  the  doctor  came,  a  keen-faced,  alert  young 
man,  whose  manner  inspired  confidence  in  her  at  once. 
He  bent  over  the  suffering  mite,  examined  him,  and  shook 
his  head. 

“No  stamina  ;  that’s  the  trouble.”  He  was  speaking 
more  to  himself.  “  I  can’t  make  it  out.”  He  turned  to 
Gaynor.  “  You  brought  him  from  India,  didn’t  you  ? 
He  was  born  there  ?  Are  you  his  mother  ?  ” 

“  His  step-mother.” 

“  Ah  !  What  was  the  mother’s  constitution  ?  Can  you 
tell  me  ?  ” 

“  She  was  a  Burmese  girl.” 

“  That  explains  it  ...  I  wondered  ...  It  accounts 
for  the  lack  of  resistance  to  a  serious  malady — any  sharp 
attack.  Natives  go  under  because  they  haven’t  stamina. 
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It’s  why  plagues  and  pestilences  invariably  carry  them 
off  their  feet.” 

“  Can't  he  live  ?  ”  she  asked  despairingly. 

“  I  can’t  say  anything.  It’s  a  matter  of  luck  .  .  . 
There’ll  be  a  change  to-night  one  way  or  the  other,  at 
midnight — or  before.  There’s  nothing  to  do  but  to  keep 
him  warm.  He  wants  fresh  air,  but  we  can’t  let  in 
the  fog.” 

“  What  is  his  temperature  ?  ” 

“  Steep  .  .  .  One  hundred  and  five.” 

She  wrung  her  hands. 

“  Is  there  nothing  I  can  do  ?  You  don’t  know  how  I 
love  him  !  I  must  save  him  !  ”  she  said  tensely. 

“  We’ve  got  to  leave  that  to  a  Higher  Power,”  he  answered 
gravely.  “  The  issues  of  life  and  death  are  not  in  our  hands. 
If  he  pulls  through — and  you’ll  know-to-night — he  will 
need  all  the  care  and  attention  you  can  give  him.  He’ll 
want  skilled  nursing — a  convalescent  home  in  the  South 
would  be  best.  As  soon  as  the  temperature  drops  we  could 
have  him  moved,  and  taken  away  to  be  properly  nursed. 
It’ll  cost  you  money,  though.” 

“  Money  !  ”  she  exclaimed  bitterly.  “  And  I’m  on  the 
stage  !  Out  of  a  job  !  ” 

He  stood  looking  at  her  helplessly.  He  was  needy 
himself.  His  practice  lay  amongst  the  poorest,  who  could 
not  often  afford  to  pay.  He  had  seen  dire  straits  and 
struggles  too  grim  for  words  .  .  . 

“  I’m  sorry,”  he  said.  “  We  must  just  do  our  best — 
and  hope  for  the  best.  I’ve  got  to  go  on  to  a  midwifery 
case,  but  I’ll  look  in  some  time  between  twelve  and  one 
if  I  can.  Keep  up  your  spirits — and  pray,  my  dear,  if 
that’s  any  help  to  you.” 

“  It  used  to  be  a  help,”  she  answered  dully  ;  “  but  I 
don’t  feel  I  can  pray — now.  God’s  gone  such  a  long  way 
off.” 

She  sat  on  by  the  child’s  side,  agonising  for  him,  hour 
upon  hour.  Once,  Mrs.  Sidey  came  in  tip-toeing,  with  the 
inevitable  cocoa  on  a  tray.  With  a  look  at  Gaynor’s  face, 
she  set  it  down  and  left  silently. 

Ten  o’clock.  Quarter  past  ten  .  .  . 
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At  ten-forty-five,  Hamilton  would  be  waiting  at  Odden- 
ino’s  .  .  .  with  an  engagement  in  his  pocket  .  .  .  the 
price  of  luxuries,  doctor’s  fees  ...  all  that  the  child 
would  need  assured  .  .  .  Hamilton  .  .  .  And  he  wouldn’t 
be  played  with  .  .  .  The  offer  only  held  good  for  that 
night  ...  If  she  didn’t  keep  the  appointment,  it  was 
off  .  .  . 

For  Baba  !  For  Baba,  her  little-est  dear  ! 

She  stumbled  to  her  feet,  groped  blindly  for  the  old 
voile  frock  which  would  do  duty  for  an  evening  dress,  and 
scrambled  into  it  .  .  .  She  wouldn’t  think  !  There  wasn’t 
time  to  think  ! 

For  Baba  !  Little  Baba  ! 

By  the  light  of  one  guttering  candle,  she  rouged  her 
cheeks,  her  lips  ;  and  powdered  .  .  . 

Then  she  ran  out  and  called  Mrs.  Sidey  in  a  hoarse 
whisper  from  the  landing. 

Mrs.  Sidey  laboured  upstairs  in  fist  slippers. 

“  Yes,  dearie  ?  I’m  a-comin’  !  I’ll  sit  with  you. 
We’ll  watch  together - ” 

Gay  nor  drew  into  the  room. 

i(  You  watch  !  I  can’t.  I’ve  got  to  go  out — to  supper. 
I — I’ve  changed  my  dress.  I’m  ready  !  ” 

“  Go  out  ?  You’d  go  out — now ,  to-night  ?  ” 

Mrs.  Sidey  stared  at  her  through  the  darkness,  incredulous 
and  aghast. 

“  I — must !  I  tell  you  !  ”  Gaynor’s  lips  felt  tight  over 
her  teeth  ;  her  whole  face  was  drawn.  “  It’s  not — for 
me  !  Do  you  think  I’d  go  out  to  supper  with — with  a 
beast,  for  myself  ?  He’s  a  manager.  He’ll  give  me  an 
engagement,  ma — money  for  Baba  !  It’s — it’s  my  only 
chance !  I’d  do  anything !  it — it  doesn’t  matter  what 
happens  to  me  !  It’s  only  Baba — my  little  darling  !  ” 

Mrs.  Sidey  sobbed. 

Gaynor  walked  swiftly  to  the  cot  and  hung  over 
it. 

“  Baby  !  Just — live  till  I  get  back,”  she  whispered. 
“  Then — you  shall  have  everything  in  the  world  that  money 
can  buy,  to  make  you  strong  !  I  promise  you  !  ”  Then 
a  sudden  cry  broke  from  her.  .  .  “  Ma  !  Ma !  Come 
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quick  !  He’s — he’s  so  quiet.  Tell  me — oh,  tell  me  !  Is 
he — only  holding  his  breath  1  Baby  !  Baby  !  ” 

Mrs.  Sidey  had  come  to  the  cot-side  too.  She  held  a 
candle.  She  passed  it  before  the  child’s  fixed  eyes.  She 
put  it  down.  She  lifted  the  little  hand,  and  it  fell  back. 
She  put  her  head  against  the  heart  that  had  ceased  to 
beat  .  .  .  Then,  crossing  to  Gaynor,  she  took  the  girl  in 
her  arms. 

“You  won’t  go  out  to-night,  my  lamb  !  There’s  no 
need — not  now  !  He’s  gone — so  quiet  and  peaceful ! 
There  now  !  There  now  !  Look  on  it  like  this  :  He  was 
only  a  baby,  and  he’s  spared  all  the  sin  and  suffering  which 
is  what  comes  to  us  all.  You’ll  miss  him  yourself  at  every 
turn,  but  it’s  best  for  him.  You  heard  what  the  doctor 
said,  about  his  having  no  stem  to  him  ?  You  wouldn’t 
have  wished  him  to  live  ailing  and  miserable  half  his  life  ? 
He’s  with  all  the  little  children  now  who  never  lived  to 
grow  up.  Can’t  you  think  of  him  playing  about,  happy 
and  out  of  his  pain  ?  Oh,  dearie  !  Dearie !  If  I  could 
comfort  you  !  ” 

Gaynor  put  up  her  arms  and  kissed  Mrs.  Sidey. 

“  You  can’t  !  No  one  can,”  she  answered,  in  a  dead 
voice.  “  Ma  .  .  .  I’d  like  to  be  alone  .  .  .  just  for  a 
little  .  .  .  Come  back  ...  by  and  bye  .  .  .” 

Mrs.  Sidey  left  her  .  .  . 

Gaynor  sat  like  one  stricken  and  turned  to  stone  .  .  . 
Her  very  heart  felt  like  ice — a  solid  block  of  petrified  tears, 
that  would  never  melt  or  be  shed. 

Presently  her  voice  fell  sighing  across  the  darkness  : 

“  Oscar  said  you  wanted — a  life.  Perhaps  he  was  right 
after  all.  Did  he  see  you  ?  Did  you  really  come  back  for 
your  little  child  ?  Oh,  my  dear  !  If  you’ve  got  him  now, 
and  you  wanted  him — I’ll  try  to  be  glad  !  But  I  loved 
him  too  !  You  couldn’t  have  loved  him  more  .  .  .  I — 
tried  to  look  after  him  for  you.  Are  you  together  now  ?  ” 

The  room  grew  darker  and  more  cold,  but  a  strange 
peace  began  to  steal  over  her,  a  spiritual  cognisance  that 
all  was  well  with  the  child. 

From  a  neighbouring  church  steeple,  a  clock  chimed 
the  hour — eleven  strokes,  the  hour  before  midnight. 
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And  Hamilton  at  Oddenino’s,  waiting  in  vain,  went  in 
irascibly  to  supper  alone  .  .  .  His  wager  with  himself 
was  off,  for  the  fitful  flame  which  had  fed  and  nourished  an 
all-supreme  maternal  instinct,  that  would  have  brought 
Gaynor  in  extremity  to  break  bread  even  with  an  enemy, 
had  flickered  .  .  .  and  gone  out  .  .  . 


LX 


32,  Lincoln  Street, 

London,  W.O.  2., 
Dec.  22nd. 

“  Deae  Sammy, 

The  papers  say  that  you  and  your  wife  are  back  in 
England  from  your  honeymoon.  I  haven’t  had  a  chance 
to  write  to  you  before  because  I  didn’t  know  where  you 
were  ;  so  now  I  send  you  all  the  best  wishes  in  the  world 
and  wish  you  both  all  the  happiness  going. 

She  looked  such  a  sweet  kid.  I’m  so  glad. 

I’m  also  writing  to — beg.  Yes — me  !  I’m  fed  up  with 
the  pleasure-garden  where  flowers  grow  magnificently  by 
limelight  and  for  show.  Oh,  it’s  far  worse  than  that ! 
The  stage  is  through  with  me.  I’ve  been  ill  and  I’ve  got 
thin.  A  butcher  or  a  manager  wouldn’t  look  at  me  now 
until  I’m  fattened  up  again.  I  went  out  to  India  and  came 
back,  and  I’ve  clean  dropped  out.  I  lost  a  dear  little 
kiddie  I’d  adopted — he  died  last  month — and  altogether 
I’m  in  the  depths.  You  may  guess  that’s  so,  or  I  shouldn’t 
be  writing  this. 

After  all,  could  you  let  me  a  cottage  as  you  once  suggested 
at  2/6  a  week  ?  (only  it  needn’t  be  done  up  with  hot  water 
and  all  that).  I  could  use  pond  water  for  my  bath,  and 
I  don’t  care  how  much  it’s  tumbling  down.  I  could  get 
some  hens  and  sell  eggs  ;  or  if  there’s  a  vacancy  in  any 
lodge  I’d  take  it  like  a  shot,  opening  gates  and  bobbing 
when  your  car  comes  through.  Honest  Injun,  I’m  on  my 
beam  ends,  and  if  I  don’t  get  away — right  away  some¬ 
where,  I  feel  I’ll  burst !  There  must  be  peace  in  the  country 
and  there’s  the  Spring  to  look  forward  to  there — primroses 
and  lambs  born  and  the  lovely  things  of  life. 

They’re  singing  carols  outside,  and  it’s  snowing  and 
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turning  to  soot-flakes  as  it  falls,  but  in  the  country  it  must 
be  like  a  pure  white  mantle  spread  over  everything,  keeping 
the  earth  warm  for  the  Spring. 

A  happy  Christmas  to  you  and  her. 

Send  a  thought  to 

GAYNOR. 

P.S.  Excuse  this  groggy  writing.  It’s  chilblains. 

Gay  nor  was  addressing  the  envelope  with  numb  fingers, 
when  Mrs.  Sidey  came  in. 

“  There  now  !  And  you  with  no  fire  !  ”  she  reproached, 
as  she  set  down  the  familiar  tray.  “  I’ll  set  a  match  to  it 
myself  this  minute  !  ” 

“  No,  don’t,  Ma  !  I’m  going  to  get  into  bed  and  keep 
warm  there.  It’ll  soon  be  eight  o’clock.  What’s  the  good 
of  wasting  coal  ?  ” 

“  It’ll  warm  your  heart,  dearie.” 

Gaynor  sighed. 

“  It  would  take  more  than  a  fire  to  warm  my  heart 
these  days.  It’s  frozen  through.” 

“  Come  downstairs  when  you’ve  had  your  supper,” 
Mrs.  Sidey  urged.  “  Dad’s  got  some  new  records,  and 
we’ll  have  some  good  music — somethin’  to  cheer  you  up  ! 
We’re  all  bright  and  lively  downstairs,  with  musical 
friends  in.” 

Gaynor  shook  her  head. 

“  I’m  not  up  to  company,  thank  you  all  the  same.  I’ve 
got  some  more  letters  to  write — one  to  India.” 

Mrs.  Sidey  stood  with  arms  akimbo. 

“  You’re  not  openin’  up  with  him  again  '?  ”  she  ventured 
disapprovingly. 

“  No.  I  was  going  to  write  to  a  friend  out  there — 
the  man  I  nursed — Mr.  Fortescue.” 

“  Oh,  well,  if  you’d  like  to  be  alone  best  .  .  .  but  don’t 
forget  your  supper,  dearie.  It’s  real  butter,  and  them 
shrimps  are  fresh  from  the  barrow.  The  cocoa’s  lovely 
and  hot  now.” 

“  Oh,  ma  !  You’re  an  angel  !  I’ll  eat  everything — 
really  !  Oh,  you  bad  creature  !  You’ve  lit  the  fire  !  ” 

“Yes,  I  have.  You  let  it  burn  through,  and  warm 
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yourself.  And  if  you  change  your  mind,  you’ll  come 
downstairs  after  all,  won’t  you  ?  We  shall  be  keeping  it 
up  till  late  to-night,  because  Sidey’s  friends  have  brought 
their  instruments,  too.  Don’t  let  yourself  get  low,  Miss 
Brand,  dearie  !  Such  a  gay  young  girl  as  you  used  to  be, 
with  your  jokes  and  what-nots  !  ” 

Gaynor  achieved  a  smile — it  was  not  so  bad  for  an 
imitation. 

“  Oh,  I’ll  bob  up  again  serenely,  by  and  bye.  Don’t 
worry  about  me.  There’s  the  bell  !  Some  of  your  visitors, 
I  expect.  Trot  along,  ma — bless  you  !  ” 

She  poured  out  some  cocoa,  and  forgetting  that  she  had 
not  yet  addressed  the  first  letter,  commenced  to  write 
another  : 

“  My  dear  Mr.  Fortescue, 

I  have  three  of  your  letters  to  answer.  Until  last  week 
they  wouldn’t  let  me  write  because  I’ve  been  awfully  ill. 
Oscar’s  boy  died,  and  it  nearly  finished  me.  You’ll  under¬ 
stand.  All  you’ve  ever  said  has  been  so  wonderful.  Read¬ 
ing  your  letters  puts  heart  into  me  now.  If  anyone 
could - ” 

Outside,  someone  knocked. 

She  looked  up. 

“Yes,  ma.  I’m  having  my  supper — truly  !  Come  in  !  ” 
The  door  opened,  and  she  stared,  hardly  believing  her 
eyes.  Fortescue  himself  stood  there. 

“  You  !  ”  she  stammered.  “  You !  I — I  was  just 
writing  to  you — this  very  minute  !  I  thought  you  were  in 
India  !  Oh,  but  I’m  so  glad  to  see  you  !  ”  She  ran 
towards  him,  her  face  alight,  holding  out  her  hands. 
“  You’ve  just  come  in  time  for  supper — cocoa  and  shrimps  ! 
How  are  you  ?  Do  tell  me  all  about  yourself  !  Oh, 
this  is  lovely — to  see  an  old  friend  again  !  ” 

The  sudden  gladness  that  flooded  her  whole  being,  the 
swift  passing  of  trouble  at  mere  sight  of  him,  did  not 
strike  her  then  as  anything  out  of  the  way,  in  that  first 
happy  moment.  Not  until  later  did  she  realise  that,  with 
Fortescue ’s  entrance  something  new  and  precious  had  come 
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into  her  life  .  .  .  She  only  knew  she  was  infinitely  glad  to 
see  him,  that  was  all. 

“  What’s  brought  you  home  ?  ”  she  asked. 

“  You,”  he  answered.  “  I  had  news  for  you,  and  I 
wanted  to  see  you  personally.  I’ve  had  some  good  luck, 
too.  I’ve  left  the  Service.  An  old  cousin  died  and  left 
me  a  big  place  in  Shropshire  and  a  decent  income  to  go 
with  it.  It’s  an  absolute  windfall !  It  alters  every¬ 
thing.” 

“  That’s  splendid  !  Oh,  I’m  so  pleased  for  you  !  ” 

She  lit  four  candles — a  wild  extravagance — and  placed 
them  on  the  table. 

“  There’s  an  illumination  !  In  special  honour  of  you  ! 
Shall  we  have — a  feast  ?  Can  you  tackle  cocoa  and 
shrimps  ?  ” 

“  Rather  !  Splendid  little  chaps — shrimps.  I’m  awfully 
hungry.  I  only  arrived  an  hour  ago,  booked  a  room  at 
an  hotel,  dumped  my  baggage,  and  came  on  here.  You 
don’t  know  how  I’ve  been  looking  forward  to  this — to 
meeting  you  again  !  ” 

“  I  wish  I  were  Jerrie  for  you,”  she  said  quaintly.  “  If 
Jerrie  had  only  waited  !  Do — do  you  ever  feel  better 
about  her  ?  ” 

“  Quite  well,  thank  you,”  he  answered  gravely.  “  I’ll 
tell  you  about  that,  later  on.  What  have  you  been  doing 
to  yourself  ?  You’re  thin  !  ” 

“  Oh,  I’ve  been  ill,”  she  dismissed.  “  And  they  cut 
off  my  hair  and  bobbed  it,  and  I’m  temporarily  on  my  beam 
ends.  I’m  going  to  rent  a  cottage  in  the  country,  if  some¬ 
one  will  let  me  one,  and  sell  eggs — and  eat  some  of  them 
too  !  Then  I’ll  soon  get  fat  again.  I’m  the  plump  sort — 
big  and  well  covered.” 

“  Well,  you’re  more  like  the  shadow  of  yourself  now.” 
Fortescue  looked  anxiously  at  her.  “  I’ll  take  you  down 
to  my  new  place,  and  look  after  you.  It’s  my  turn,  isn’t 
it,  after  all  you  did  for  me  ?  And  you  shall  bring  the  child 
too,  of  course.” 

He  became  suddenly  conscious  he  had  said  something 
amiss.  She  choked. 

“  It’s — it’s  all  right.”  She  swallowed  back  tears  with 
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her  cocoa.  “  I — I  cry  rather  easily  nowadays.  Poor 
little  Baba’s  gone.  He  died — last  month.” 

Across  the  table  he  took  her  hand. 

“  I’m  so  sorry,  my  dear.  Yon  loved  that  child  !  ” 

She  nodded  mutely. 

“  Yes  .  .  .  first  because  he  was  Oscar’s  .  .  .  and  then 
for  his  own  dear  little  baby-self.  .  .  Oh,  I’m  a  fool !  I — 
I  don’t  want  to  howl  with  a  shrimp-y  hankie  !  Don’t 
talk  about  me  or  my  concerns  till  after  supper.  Let’s — 
let’s  be  merry  and  bright !  Here’s  to  you  !  Jolly  good 
luck  !  ” 

She  held  out  her  cocoa  cup.  They  clinked  mugs. 

“  Tell  me  about  your  house,”  she  invited.  “  Have  you 
seen  it  ?  And  do  you  like  it  ?  ” 

“  Rather  !  I  used  to  stay  there  as  a  boy.  I  loved 
the  place.  So  will  you  when  you  see  it.  It’s  a  house  o’ 
dreams — red  brick,  Elizabethan.  It’s — a  home .” 

The  word  went  to  her  heart. 

“  How  lovely  !  I’ve  never  had  a  home  !  ”  She  spoke 
wistfully.  “  I  don’t  suppose  I  ever  shall.  The  old  song 
says  there’s  no  place  like  it.  I  can  imagine  that.  When 
you  find  that  nice  girl - ” 

“  I  have  found  her,”  he  answered  quietly.  “  I  found 
her  .  .  .  some  time  ago.” 

“  I’m  ever  so  glad  !  That’s  what  I  hoped  would  happen. 
Aren’t  you  going  straight  to  her  ?  ” 

“  Rather  !  .  .  .  I  don’t  know  what  she’ll  say,  though.” 

“  It  was  kind  of  you  to  come  here  to  me  first,”  Gaynor 
went  on  appreciatively.  “  Most  men  wouldn’t  have 
thought  of — just  a  lonely  friend.  Shall  we  sit  over  the 
fire,  and  talk  ?  It  doesn’t  give  out  much  warmth  unless 
you  get  close  to  it.” 

They  drew  their  chairs  up  to  the  tiny  grate. 

Then  Gaynor  turned  to  Fortescue  and  asked  eagerly  : 

“  Now  tell  me — about  him.  You’ve  got  something  to 
say.  I  know  it.  That’s  why  you  came  instead  of  writing, 
isn’t  it  ?  Don’t  be  afraid  ...  I  can  bear  .  .  .  most 
things  now.” 

Fortescue  was  silent,  finding  words.  Then  he  said  : 

“  He’s  dead.  He  died  last  month.  Carruthers  would 
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have  cabled,  but  I  told  him  I  was  coming  right  on  and 
would  see  you.  We  thought  it  best  .  .  .You  knew  he 
was  always  imagining  that  he  saw  Leulhi — the  Burmese 
girl  ?  It  must  have  got  on  his  nerves.  He  drowned 
himself.” 

A  fire-flame  leapt  up,  illuminating  the  tiny  room.  He 
saw  the  tears  silently  coursing  down  her  cheeks. 

44  My  dear,”  he  said,  “  he — he  wasn’t  worthy  of  you. 
No  one  could  be  .  .  .” 

She  turned  her  eyes  on  him — eyes  that  had  grown  over¬ 
large  in  her  illness. 

“  That  doesn’t  make  it  any  easier,”  she  answered.  44  One 
just  loves  because  one — has  to.  He  was — the  first  man  in 
my  life.  I  gave  him  all  that  was  best  in  me — dreams  and 
hopes  and  thoughts  too  tender  for  words.  He — he  threw 
it  away,  and  it’s  gone  for  ever — part  of  my  very  self.  Is 
there  a  man  who  would  understand  ?  ” 

44  One  man  did,”  Fortescue  answered.  4 4  Do  you  know 
this  ?  ”  He  quoted  : 

“  ‘  Try  as  he  will,  no  man  breaks  wholly  loose 
From  his  first  love,  no  matter  who  she  be. 

Oh,  was  ever  sailor  free  to  choose, 

That  didn’t  settle  somewhere  near  the  sea  ? 

Parsons  in  pulpits,  taxpayers  in  pews, 

Kings  on  your  thrones,  you  know  as  well  as  me, 

We’ve  only  one  virginity  to  lose 
And  where  we  lose  it  there  our  hearts  will  be.’ 

There  isn’t  much  that  Kipling  hasn’t  felt  or  put  in  verse,” 
he  finished.  44  Only  I  think  these  particular  verses  apply 
as  much  to  a  girl  as  to  a  man.” 

It  was  easy  to  talk,  to  bare  hearts  and  reveal  intimate 
thoughts,  in  the  firelight. 

Gaynor  said  : 

44  Yes,  I  knew  that  poem — by  heart.  Was  it  the  same 
with  you — and  Jerrie  ?  ” 

44  No  ...  I  only  idealised  Jerrie.  I  would  like  to  tell 
you  what  I  have  never  told  any  other  woman — except  my 
mother.  I  bring  no  sullied  memories  to — the  nice  girl. 
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If  she  takes  me,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  she  will  be  my 
first  love.” 

His  voice  shook. 

Gaynor’s  was  unsteady  too.  Her  heart  began  to  beat 
unevenly. 

“  When  did  you  first  know — you  loved  her  ?  ” 

“  Shall  I  tell  you  ?  The  day  she  kissed  me  out  of 
kindness  and  pity — on  that  moment.  It  was  you.  I 
had  dreamt  of  you  the  night  before,  but  I  became  certain 
of  it  then  beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt.  Gaynor,  my  dear, 
can’t  you  be  kind  to  me — again  ?  I  can’t  tell  you  what 
it  means — what  you  mean  to  me.” 

She  leant  towards  him.  He  heard  her  sob — and  croon  .  .  . 
She  held  out  her  hands. 

“  Oh,  my  dear  !  What  have  I  left  ?  Only  the  heart 
of  a  woman — if  you  will  take  it.  But  is  it — enough  ?  ” 

He  took  her  hands,  and  as  he  drew  her  to  him,  sorrow 
slipped  from  her  as  a  garment  that  is  shed  .  .  . 

“  Enough  ?  ”  he  answered.  “  Beloved,  it  is  the  greatest 
gift  of  all  !  ” 

THE  END 
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